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FOREWORD 


by Thomas Wang 


What is God trying to say to us today? Are we lis¬ 
tening with any discernment? 

As we draw near to the close of the century, signifi¬ 
cant things are happening around us. Gigantic plans of 
evangelism on a global scale are being creatively con¬ 
ceived, planned and, to a degree, executed by different 
groups within Christendom. There are so many plans, 
in fact, that even if only one or two of them succeed 
in all their objectives, they will truly turn the world 
upside down. 

What is equally noteworthy is that most of these 
movements take AD 2000 as their target year for an 
unprecedented world ingathering of harvest of the 
Kingdom. This is an overwhelmingly significant goal. 

In this book the authors will be sharing with our 
readers the extraordinary story of a vast number of 
movements of evangelization, both in the past, in the 
present, and also in the immediate future. 

What is God trying to say to all of us? 

Responding to our first brief listing of global plans 
published in May 1987, Moses Tay, Anglican bishop of 
Singapore, wrote: “It opens our eyes to what God is 
doing throughout the world as we draw near to the end 
of time. It should challenge every Christian to this one 
priority and urgency of world evangelization (Matt. 


28:19f) and excite us with the prospect of its imminent 
fulfilment (Matt. 24:14).’’ 

Scientists and astronomers build clusters of giant lis¬ 
tening devices which they call the “Big Ear” to listen 
to radio signals from outer space in order to probe the 
mysteries of the Universe. Are we today tuning our 
“big ears’’ to the Creator of the Universe who is the 
Keeper of all mysteries? 

Day by day, we are all busy preaching, speaking, 
teaching, researching, writing, publishing, and broad¬ 
casting. But are we also listening? Has our frantic way 
of life made our relation to God a one-way street? 
Again, what is he trying to say through all these hap¬ 
penings today? 

Perhaps we should all come before the Lord as of 
old the future prophet Samuel did, and say to God, 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant is listening.’’ 


THOMAS Y.H. WANG, born in Peking, China, is international di¬ 
rector, Lausanne Committee for World Evangelization. A widely-trav¬ 
elled pastor and evangelist, from 1961-1976 he served as general 
secretary of the Chinese Christian Mission, which he founded. He 
then became general secretary of the Chinese Coordination Centre of 
World Evangelism, in Hong Kong until he assumed his present posi¬ 
tion in 1987. 
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PREFACE 


The optical telescope was discovered in the year 1608 
by six scientists independently, in Holland, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Britain. Similarly, from 1970 on¬ 
wards, a number of us in different parts of the world 
began independently to realize the enormous signifi¬ 
cance of a phenomenon of hitherto unsuspected mag¬ 
nitude, which is the subject of this book. The authors 
of this book had been writing about the subject for 
quite a time. Then in June, 1987, our colleague, Thomas 
Wang, crystallized the process in Singapore by publish¬ 
ing in the bulletin, World Evangelization , a classic ar¬ 
ticle entitled “By the Year 2000: Is God Telling Us 
Something?” It named and discussed 10 global plans. 
To our surprise, this article generated enormous inter¬ 
est around the world. Scores of mission leaders of 30 
or 40 nationalities wrote letters. The comments and 
suggestions of a number of Third-World church leaders 
were particularly wise and helpful. 

Through a whole range of research approaches, we 
then pulled together the solid computer database of 
hard information on the subject that is now partially 
reproduced in the appendixes to this book. 

In January 1988, Jim Reapsome published the first 
of a series of analytical articles on the subject, with his 
review of opinions of mission executives and missions 
specialists, entitled, “Great Commission Deadline: Is 
the year 2000 a reasonable goal, or an improbable 
dream?” This essay published in Christianity Today ex¬ 
pands on the interviews described in our Chapter 16. 

Computer analyses of the data next revealed a whole 
range of remarkable findings, which we had to check 
out in a variety of ways. 


Naturally, only a fraction of this mass of data can be 
given within the covers of this book. Only a fraction of 
the bibliographical support can be quoted. But we as¬ 
sure the reader that we have a file on each and every 
one of these plans, and that the solid documentation 
we possess is enormous and overwhelming. (A photo¬ 
graph of a small part of this appears on our back cover). 
The budgets alone for the biggest of the megaplans and 
gigaplans, copies of which we possess, are bigger and 
heavier than this book itself. 

Note, please, that throughout this book we are, in 
the main, simply describing what is going on. We do 
include some evaluation, and some suggestions about 
ways forward, but the material is largely factual de¬ 
scription to inform you, the reader, about an extra¬ 
ordinary situation. So we should not be regarded as 
approving of any or all of these phenomena, nor dis¬ 
approving, nor endorsing, nor prescribing. In publish¬ 
ing a scholarly work on this subject, we have attempted 
to follow professional criteria and to cover the whole 
scene in all of its aspects and ramifications. 

Our book, therefore, is offered not as a final solution, 
but as a contribution toward understanding a devel¬ 
opment of extraordinary significance and vitality. We 
want to join with you, our readers, in making this sub¬ 
ject not simply a catalogue of historical events, but an 
ongoing day-by-day and year-by-year process which 
might very well at last enable the church of Jesus Christ 
to achieve one of its hitherto most intractable goals. 

David B. Barrett 
James W. Reapsome 
September 1988 
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INTRODUCTION 


What is a world evangelization plan? 


This is a survey and analysis of 788 remarkably single- 
minded plans, produced over the 20 centuries of the 
Christian era from AD 30, up to and including plans 
that will be finally unveiled in the year 1991. These are 
Great Commission plans proposed by Great Commis¬ 
sion Christians who have accepted the obligation to 
evangelize the world. For our purposes, we call them 
global plans, or simply plans. Each has attempted to 
answer the question: How can, or could, or should, or 
may, or might, or will the world become evangelized 
by the good news of Jesus Christ? 

First, an important point to keep in mind: This is not 
a list of 788 approved or praiseworthy global plans! No 
one is saying they are all to be commended, or are 
commendable. This is a broad spectrum survey. On this 
subject the authors of this book have taken a strictly 
descriptive—not prescriptive—stance. We are report¬ 
ing. We are describing plans. We are neither approving 
of them, nor disapproving them. We are not judging 
any group’s theology, christology, ecclesiology, or doc¬ 
trine of Scripture. Instead of theological criteria, we 
employ missiological criteria: What plans claim to be 
related to Christ’s Great Commission and the great 
events arising out of it? Meanwhile, we present our 
data in such a way that any reader can easily go through 
Appendix A or B, or Table 17 or Table 19, with a 
highlighter and draw up his own approved list! 

Second, the obvious question: What is a plan? 
English dictionaries define it thus for us: “plan. A 
scheme, program, outline, or sketch for doing some¬ 
thing.” Similarly, the verb to plan means “to devise a 
scheme, to have in mind as a project or purpose” (Webs¬ 
ter’s New World dictionary of the American language , 
1984). 

However, it is crucial for readers to remember that 
throughout the book our use of the word “plan” tran¬ 
scends the standard dictionary definition. We’ll get to 
our definition shortly, but before we do, we have to 
ask and answer another obvious question: What con¬ 
stitutes what we call a global plan? How concrete or 
how big does it have to be? How complex, or how 
comprehensive? How interdenominational? We have 
tried to answer this question by drawing up and applying 
some precise criteria and then developing an exact 
definition. 


Criteria for inclusion 

1. Intention. There needs to be an overarching in¬ 
terest in, or concern for, one, several, or all of 
10 major biblical themes: Christ’s Great Com¬ 
mission, obedience of The Twelve Apostles, dis- 
cipling the nations, global mission, worldwide 
witness and evangelism, world evangelization, 
the biblical End-times, rise of the Antichrist, 
Christ’s Parousia (Second Advent), the Millen¬ 
nium. Of these, the first one for today’s Chris¬ 
tians to pay attention to is the Great Commission. 

2. Theological orientation . We are concerned here 
mainly with plans that are, or that claim to be, 
broadly Christian, which means those which (at 
least at origin) claim to be based on and centered 
on (a) the Bible as the Word of God and on Jesus 
Christ as Savior and Lord, and (b) all, or at least 
a majority, of the 10 biblical themes enumerated 
in the previous paragraph. We are dealing here 
with what we call Great Commission plans pro¬ 
posed by people who regard themselves as Great 
Commission Christians—which means all who 
claim to be Christians, who profess personal faith 
in Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord, and who pro¬ 
fess to be motivated by Jesus’ Great Commission. 

To be as broadly descriptive as possible re¬ 
quires that a handful of plans be included that 
are usually termed marginal Christian, or quasi- 
Christian, or pseudo-Christian. Including them 
indicates how difficult it is to classify religious 
phenomena in watertight compartments. 

Any other plans in which Christ and the Bible 
are not central are excluded—non-christocentric 
plans, partially Christian plans, syncretistic plans 
with Christian elements, or any based on non- 
Christian religions (Hinduism, Islam, New Age, 
et alia), or on interreligious, or multireligious, 
or interfaith, or quasireligious theological or phil¬ 
osophical positions. 

3. Scope. A global plan must articulate a clear con¬ 
cern for the whole world. At the least, this im¬ 
plies use of words or phrases like “world,” 
“worldwide,” “whole world,” “entire world,” 
“globe,” “global,” “universal,” “intercontinen¬ 
tal,” “all nations” (in biblical Greek, panta ta 
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ethne ), etc. If a plan is concerned only with one 
continent (such as Africa), or one region (such 
as the Middle East), or several localities, or a 
handful of countries (such as those in which an 
agency happens to have obtained footholds), 
then for our purposes here it is not a global plan 
but is only partially global and so has to be 
termed primarily a nonglobal plan and thus to 
be excluded from our main list. 

4. Identity . A global plan needs to have a recognized 
or recognizable identity as such, in the eyes of 
its immediate audience and also of the wider 
world of missions. This means the plan should 
have a title of its own, an author or proposer, a 
constituency or sponsor, a history of sorts, and 
some kind of documentation of its existence. 

5. Concreteness. A plan needs to have an element 
of concreteness about it. It should at least contain 
one or two elements of the concrete or the defi¬ 
nite, rather than being simply a vague or general 
call to win the world. 

6. Size. One definition of “plan” in Webster’s, as 
noted above, is “a sketch for doing something.” 
Obviously, we cannot here include the thousands 
of small, simple sketches that must have been 
put forward on our subject over 20 centuries. 
Extreme brevity or smallness is clearly a criterion 
for exclusion. But, then, neither is large size of 
itself a criterion for inclusion. Much depends on 
the context. 

In earlier centuries, some single sermons, or 
single documents, or single slogans, have had as 
much impact and influence as any of today’s gar¬ 
gantuan schemes. However, we do include here 
the central plans of major denominations or mis¬ 
sions or parachurch agencies which each have 
work in over 50 nations of the world, or which 
each have over 5,000 foreign missionary person¬ 
nel, in cases where they have long publicized a 
clear global Great Commission goal. 

7. Uniqueness. Each plan must have something 
unique or different about it. It can’t simply repeat 
earlier attempts or statements. 

8. Complexity. Plans can vary from very simple to 
very complex. As with scientific formulas like 
Einstein’s e = mc 2 , the simplest plans may well 
be the most profound. But even a simple plan, 
to be included here, must have inherent com¬ 
plexity within it, like a seed has. 

9. Linkages. Many plans, especially since the year 
1800, are linked with, or even part of, wider 
plans. A number of the Catholic plans in 1988 
are closely linked, at least in theory. However, 
as long as each has its own separate identity. 


name, organization, offices, officers, budget, 
goals, etc, it is included in our listing. Such lin¬ 
kage therefore need not necessarily exclude plans 
from the listing, if they clearly have their own 
separate identity. 

10. Ethics. Since this is a total listing of all known 
plans, some will inevitably be questionable. 
Many plans incorporate unethical elements in 
them. Several are clearly racist. We are not con¬ 
cerned at this point to judge them, so we would 
not exclude a plan for having a racist or other 
unethical presupposition. This means that our list 
is a listing of all plans good or bad. By compiling 
this listing we are neither judging them, nor ap¬ 
proving them, nor legitimizing them. We are just 
reporting their existence. 

11. Exclusiveness. Many plans are exclusive (exclud¬ 
ing the rest of the Christian world) giving the 
impression that they intend to evangelize the 
world without anyone else’s assistance. Many 
others are inclusive, specifying that the cooper¬ 
ation of other churches and agencies is essential 
to their vision or plan. So a global plan can be 
inclusive or exclusive; it can also be monoden- 
ominational, or monoconfessional, or it can be 
interdenominational (controlled by a number of 
denominations), or ecumenical; or it can be non- 
denominational, with the issue of church affili¬ 
ation ignored (sometimes called the parachurch 
approach). It seems to make little difference to 
a plan’s appeal or clout. In fact, exclusive plans, 
or plans made by only a single denomination, 
have often had a clear edge over the rest in coh¬ 
esiveness, cutting edge, clout, funding, and avail¬ 
ability of personnel. 

12. Literature. All plans have some write-up describ¬ 
ing their features—either a few paragraphs, some 
correspondence, or printed leaflets or brochures, 
or even a fullscale book or books. Even a brief 
passing reference in the literature is sufficient to 
document its existence. So we are not talking 
here about merely verbal or aural proposals or 
ideas, but about plans which have to some de¬ 
gree, large or small, at least entered the literature 
and are on record. 

13. Significance. The ultimate criterion is this: Is this 
plan sufficiently significant to be included in such 
a listing? To determine this we have carefully 
considered each plan not only in terms of the 
above criteria, but also in the context of all the 
other plans, and of the whole list. 

Varieties of plans 

Once we had satisfied the above criteria, we found 
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that plans came in a wide variety of forms or formats. 
Our listing includes at least the following 67 varieties, 
graded from (0) the absence of human plans to (10) 
massively-detailed master plans. We arranged the 67 
varieties in 11 groups, as follows: 

0. Visions, scenarios, views, End-time panoramas. 

1. Calls, appeals, slogans, mottoes, challenges. 

2. Sermons, edicts, encyclicals, charges, letters. 

3. Documents, reports, books, treatises, articles, 
analyses, surveys, assessments, periodicals, 
publications. 

4. Promises, pledges, intents, proposals, declara¬ 
tions, conferences, conference resolutions. 

5. Unorganized attempts, undertakings, move¬ 
ments, campaigns, events, drives, enterprises, 
networks. 

6. Statements by ongoing bodies: organizations, 
groups, structures, committees, councils, boards, 
societies. 

7. Announcements, outlines, plans, projects, aims, 
goals. 

8. Designs, methods, ways, procedures, processes, 
formulations, tactics. 

9. Detailed schemes, schemas, strategies, 
programs. 

10. Master blueprints, timetables, schedules. 

This 11-fold typology of 67 varieties of plans listed 
above is then used to code the table of 788 plans in 
Appendix A. The coded data can be seen in its column 
6. A global analysis of the data by this typology is then 
given in Table 2. 

Rearranged alphabetically, the same list reads: 


Aims 

Enterprises 

Proposals 

Announcements 

Events 

Publications 

Appeals 

Formulations 

Reports 

Articles 

Goals 

Resolutions 

Assessments 

Groups 

Scenarios 

Attempts 

Intents 

Schedules 

Blueprints 

Letters 

Schemas 

Boards 

Methods 

Schemes 

Books 

Mottoes 

Sermons 

Calls 

Movements 

Slogans 

Campaigns 

Networks 

Societies 

Challenges 

Organizations 

Statements 

Charges 

Outlines 

Strategies 

Committees 

Panoramas 

Structures 

Conferences 

Periodicals 

Surveys 

Councils 

Plans 

Tactics 

Declarations 

Pledges 

Timetables 

Designs 

Procedures 

Treatises 

Documents 

Processes 

Undertakings 

Drives 

Programs 

Views 

Edicts 

Projects 

Visions 

Encyclicals 

Promises 

Ways 


Our definition of a global plan 

Therefore, throughout this book, this is what we 
mean by a world evangelization plan: 

1. A documented, chnstocentric plan, proposal, pur¬ 
pose, program, scenario, or something of a similar 
variety, that presupposes or starts from one or 
more of 10 central biblical themes (see No. 1 under 
criteria for inclusion above); 

2. Which then articulates concern for the world’s 
entire population; 

3. And demonstrates this concern in a call or appeal 
to Christians to implement or envision a plan with 
a number of concrete elements; 

4. Which plan has adequate global significance, by 
virtue of either its timing, or context, or novelty, 
or appeal, or persuasiveness, or impact, or unique¬ 
ness of any of its parts; 

5. Or, by virtue of its global extent, in cases where 
its sponsoring organization has work in over 50 
nations of the world, or sends out over 5,000 for¬ 
eign missionaries. 

Summarizing the 788 plans 

Using the 13 criteria above for inclusion, in Appendix 
A we describe each plan, using 15 variables. This en¬ 
ables us to describe, characterize, and classify the whole 
corpus of plans by these 15 variables. This is done in 
Tables 2-5, 8-11, 13, 14, and 18. Then in Appendix B 
all the plans are briefly sketched in historical context 
and in more detail. Appendix C lists widely-used initials 
and acronyms. Finally, Appendixes D and E give cur¬ 
rent data on how readers may reach sponsors of any of 
the main current plans. 

For the most part, these 788 plans have been and are 
concerned with getting out the amazing news of Jesus 
Christ as Savior and Lord to all the peoples of the entire 
world. 



PARTI 


HOW A CHAOTIC SITUATION AROSE 

Chapter 1 

GOD'S GLOBAL PLAN IN 
BIBLICAL TIMES 


In the beginning, God created the heavens and the 
earth. By bringing into being this cosmos out of chaos, 
God showed that he is a God of order, of planning, of 
strategy. God has a plan for his world, a global plan 
into which all of us fit one way or another. 

The secret of successful living is to find out about 
God’s plan for the world and to make ourselves useful 
enough to fit into it. 

The first foreshadowing of what in the New Testa¬ 
ment came to be called the Great Commission was the 
commission given by God to man in Genesis 1:28: “Be 
fruitful and multiply and fill the earth.” 

Elaborations of this commission occur throughout 
Genesis and the rest of the Pentateuch and on into the 
historical books. After the biblical Flood about BC 4000 
came a second foreshadowing of the later Great Com¬ 
mission. After the Rood receded, God commissioned 
Noah: “Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth” 
(Gen. 9:1, RSV). 

Four Great Commissions 

The biblical mandate for world evangelization arises 
from the beginning of Holy Scripture and works itself 
out in various ways in the Old Testament before be¬ 
coming more explicit in the New. The mandate rests 
ultimately on four “great commissions”: (1) The com¬ 
mission to Abraham (Gen. 12:1-3, “leave . . . go”); (2) 
The Great Commission for Israel (Psalm 96:3, “Declare 
my glory among the nations”); (3) The Great Com¬ 
mission of Jesus to the Twelve (Matt. 28:19, 20, “Go 
. . . and make disciples of all nations”); (4) The com¬ 
mission to the apostle Paul (Rom. 1:5, “Bring about 
obedience to the faith among all nations”). 

He made his plan clear first to Abraham and then to 
the nation of Israel. From the beginning, however, God 
was not a narrow, nationalistic God. He revealed that 
he would not only make of Abraham a great nation, 
but that through him “all peoples on earth” would be 
blessed (Gen. 12:3; 18:18; 22:18; 26:4; 28:14). 

Essentially, God’s Old Testament missionary plan 


rested with Abraham and Israel. The Old Testament 
makes two things clear: God did have a special rela¬ 
tionship with Israel. He chose this people in a unique 
way to be his own people. However, equally important, 
none of the nations of the world escape his authority. 
In distinctive ways, he also uses them to accomplish his 
purposes. 

Israel was never isolated from the flesh and blood 
world of politics, economics, and sociology. Her people 
suffered in the warp and woof of the ancient Middle 
East. At the same time, they enjoyed the exalted privi¬ 
lege of knowing and serving the one true and living 
God. 

With that privilege came the awesome duty of bearing 
light to the holiness, truthfulness, and supreme au¬ 
thority of God Almighty, the one who spoke to Moses 
and the prophets. Amid gross immorality, injustice, 
oppression, and corrupt religion, Israel was called not 
only to be holy, but to be a “light to the nations” (Isa. 
42:6). 

God wanted his salvation to “reach to the end of the 
earth” (Isa. 49:6). But Israel somehow never learned 
how to preserve inward integrity and outward witness 
at the same time. In fact, nationalist emotions, political 
intrigue, and international double-dealing often 
aroused the fiercest calls for God’s judgment on her 
enemies. 

Nevertheless, God brought strangers to Israel who 
enjoyed his favor. King Solomon prayed magnani¬ 
mously for their welfare (2 Chron. 6:32-33). He seemed 
to have caught God’s missionary heart at that moment. 
The basis of his petition was that “all the peoples of 
the earth may come to know thy name and fear thee.” 

Of course, the prophets spoke of that spectacular 
time when the tide of the nations would flow toward 
Jerusalem. Isaiah cried out, “Turn to me and be saved, 
all the ends of the earth!” (45:22). 

Generally, however, God’s Old Testament global 
plan of witness and salvation fell victim to perversity, 
disobedience, and idolatry, for which his special people 
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were severely judged. The 70-year captivity in Babylon 
produced startling changes. Israel not only lost her de¬ 
sire to play the harlot with foreign gods, she also became 
missionary. Scattered far and near, Israelites became 
proselytizers for their faith. 

Although despised by the Romans, to all who would 
listen the Jews brought hope for a coming Messiah, a 
moral lifestyle, a written Scripture, and places of learn¬ 
ing and worship. They stood out faithfully against op¬ 
pressive paganism and moral disarray. But when 
Messiah came, they missed him. 

Careful reading and study of the Old Testament show 
that God did not quit on the world, despite the failure 
of his chosen missionary instruments. He still plans for 
the day when “the earth will be filled with the knowl¬ 
edge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea” (Hab. 2:14). 

The Old Testament closes with that fervent hope 
firmly fixed. Hundreds of years later God acted again, 
choosing a people—the church of Jesus Christ—to be 
his missionary vessel. 


God's plan in Christ 

God’s plan of world redemption called for the incar¬ 
nation. Jesus Christ the eternal Word became flesh. 
Those who believed in him became members of a uni¬ 
versal body, the church. With faith came allegiance to 
his purpose. 

Christians caught the spirit of Jesus’ commission and 
fanned throughout the Roman Empire with the good 
news of forgiveness and salvation. Instinctively, it 
seemed, they knew what to do when Jesus told them 
to “go and make disciples of all nations.” Filled with 
the Holy Spirit, they were his “witnesses in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the 
earth” (Acts 1:8). 

Remarkably, the missionary vision was carried out 
not just by professionals, so to speak, but by the entire 


church body. What we call laymen or laypersons or 
laity were not excluded. The dynamic of the Holy Spirit 
controlled and impelled the body. 

Nor were there any organized missionary boards or 
societies as we know them today. Even the historian 
Will Durant observed that “nearly every convert, with 
the ardor of a revolutionary, made himself an office of 
propaganda.” 

Of course, the church shattered narrow racial and 
nationalistic concerns. Paul accepted God’s direction 
to take the message to the Gentiles. Peter, after a dra¬ 
matic vision, saw that Gentiles were included in God’s 
saving purposes. 

Missions overrode social and class distinctions as 
well. Slaves and freemen alike, poor and rich, educated 
and uneducated, men and women, cultured and un¬ 
cultured—they all found a place in the scope of world 
evangelization. 

God's master plan 

The locus classicus of God’s master plan for the Uni¬ 
verse is found in Ephesians 1-3. Note the following: 

“God has allowed us to know the secret of his plan, 
a plan for the fullness of time, to unite all things in him, 
things in heaven and things on earth” (1:9, 10, NTME, 
RSV). 

We were chosen in Christ, “having been predestined 
according to the plan of him who works out everything 
in conformity with the purposes of his will ”(1:11, NIV). 

This was part of God’s secret plan from the very 
beginning (3:9). 

According to God’s wisdom, his plan is being worked 
out through the church (3:10). 

His plan centers in Jesus Christ our Lord. He deserves 
honor, glory, praise, and dominion “because of his mas¬ 
ter plan of salvation for the church” (3:21, TLB). 

God’s own master plan for the world is to sum up all 
things in Christ. It is our great privilege to be summoned 
to participate in his magnificent plan. 




Chapter 2 


THREE PLAUSIBLE GLOBAL PLANS 


Jesus rejects three tempting plans, AD 30 


“All authority in heaven and on earth has been given 
to me,” Jesus told his disciples before sending them to 
make disciples in all nations. But before he arrived at 
that plan for world evangelization, he had grappled with 
several plausible alternatives. These plans for world 
conquest came from none other than the devil himself. 

The first scheme was a precursor of many plans today: 
offer the world physical and material prosperity. “Com¬ 
mand these stones to become bread,” the tempter said 
(Matt. 4:3; Luke 4:3). 

In effect, Satan proposed an economic miracle. Sat¬ 
isfy man’s immediate needs, provide food out of rocks— 
especially appropriate in Palestine where only one-fifth 
of the land was arable. “Become an economic Messiah 
and you will win the world,” Satan was saying. 

What an enticing possibility, one that typifies the best 
of man’s economic and political thinking today. Offer 
the masses a higher standard of living and you can win 
votes, power, and control, whether by Marxism or capi¬ 
talism. Tragically, churches and Christian institutions 
can slide into this method of world evangelization, even 
from the best of motives. 

Jesus dismissed the thought out of hand, desperately 
hungry though he was, having fasted 40 days in the 
wilderness. But Satan attacked again, offering another 
quite plausible plan: be a miracle worker. “Throw your¬ 
self down (from the pinnacle),” Satan urged him (Matt. 
4:6; Luke 4:9). 

According to this plan, you give the world a con¬ 
vincing sign, a spectacular miracle, some cheap thrills. 
You appeal to human desires to transcend the limits of 
their mortality. Of course, Satan implied, you claim 
divine protection and compel God to prove your Mes¬ 
sianic claims by saving you. 

Some modem plans border on this approach. They 
rest on miracles, so to speak, to validate their authen¬ 
ticity. They also promise various kinds of deliverances 
from apparently hopeless situations. They might well 
deserve Karl Marx’s dictum that religion is the opiate 
of the people. But Jesus once again rejected this plau¬ 
sible plan. He reminded Satan that it was wrong to 
tempt God this way. 


The adversary of men’s souls launched a final plan 
at Jesus: worship me and all the world will be yours 
(Matt. 4:9; Luke 4:7). Political power plays are not 
new. How attractive they are, but at what a price— 
selling out to the devil. But if you do, according to this 
plan, you can produce a political miracle. For example, 
Jesus could unite six million Jews against their Roman 
overlords. Jesus could use secular power to enforce his 
moral demands. 

This plan appeals to the universal desire for power. 
It satisfies patriotic passions. It wins the world by force, 
not by faith. In effect, Jesus would become a political 
Messiah. 

Jesus stormed back at Satan and reaffirmed alle¬ 
giance to God alone. No, plausible as the political plan 
sounded, it was not worth the price. Yet, the temptation 
remains to use power plays even for worthwhile mis¬ 
sionary purposes. But the world will not be won that 
way. 

When we contemplate global plans, we can expect 
to be hit by what Dostoyevski’s Grand Inquisitor called 
the temptations of Jesus: “universal temptations.” 
Christians drawing up global plans over the past 1,950 
years have constantly been assaulted by the devil’s quite 
plausible plans. The following analysis of the data shows 
that many plans have collapsed and some have been 
coopted by the devil. 

Malcolm Muggeridge in his famous lectures on Christ 
and the media portrays what he calls Jesus’s fourth 
temptation: Satan offers him prime time on Rome tele¬ 
vision to preach his gospel to the entire world. Jesus 
refuses. But this possible scenario warns us that the 
devil cleverly changes tactics according to the prevailing 
culture. All of our plans are subject to subversion. 

It’s quite easy, of course, to look at the temptations 
of Jesus as purely personal. Obviously, Satan intended 
to divert him from obedience to his Father’s will. The 
Father’s will was a plan for Jesus to accomplish the 
world’s salvation through pain and agony. So, it is quite 
fair to say that God’s worldwide redemptive plan was 
a stake in the temptation. 

Satan truly offered the King of Kings and Lord of 
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Lords three alternatives to God’s plan, any one of which 
would have been fatal. We can well imagine that Jesus 
reflected long and hard on what course to follow. Here 
was a case in which one person’s obedience or diso¬ 
bedience meant choosing God’s plan or one of the 
devil’s. 

Luke shows us that the devil never let up on Jesus 
(4:13). In Gethsemane, Jesus faced the issue in a final 
encounter. Did God’s saving plan really require his 
humiliation, suffering, rejection, and abandonment? At 
that moment could Jesus have reflected back on one of 
the devil’s earlier offers? 

To sum up, Satan tempted Jesus to follow three cun¬ 
ningly concocted global plans for world conquest. In a 
word, they were (1) become an economic Messiah; (2) 
become a miraculous Messiah; and (3) become a po¬ 
litical Messiah. Jesus rejected them all. 

The main reason that so many of the grandiose 
schemes described in this book have come to naught is 


that global r'.ans originate with ordinary Christians who 
are sinful, fallible, biased, proud, and even bigoted. 
They have been subject to the same temptations as 
Jesus. Unlike him, however, they have fallen. 

The 788 plans have all suffered their share of tempta¬ 
tions. Many have not just fallen; they have fallen 
openly, brazenly, grossly, and, in some cases, scandal¬ 
ously. Christians working for world evangelization 
need, therefore, to pray, “Lead us not into temptation.” 

As we define them, global plans are plans about how 
to follow Jesus, how to enroll disciples, how to herald 
the kingdom of God, and how to promote God’s plan 
for the world. 

In today’s euphoric missionary triumphalism, we 
need to reflect again on the roots of our plans in the 
obedient suffering of Jesus Christ. The survey and 
analysis that follow cannot be read like the telephone 
book. They call us to critical self-analysis of our motives 
and our methods. Whose are they? Christ’s or Satan’s? 


Chapter 3 

JESUS LAUNCHES HIS GLOBAL PLAN 


A variety of commissions, AD 30-33 


Immediately after his temptation in the wilderness, 
Jesus began itinerating and witnessing to his Father’s 
plan. His was first a ministry of announcement: Repent, 
for God’s kingdom is at hand. His was a ministry of 
compassion and of evangelization. He also trained lead¬ 
ers for his future church. Healing, teaching, preaching, 
and making disciples comprised his immediate plan. 
Eventually, this culminated in his future global plan 
when he announced his Great Commission. 

In his classic work, The Master Plan of Evangelism 
(1963), Robert Coleman expounds the evangelistic 
methods of Jesus. According to God’s plan of global 
conquest, Jesus trained the twelve “to go with the gos¬ 
pel to the whole world.” 

During his three-year ministry, Jesus gave his disci¬ 
ples a variety of calls and commissions. First, he chose 
the twelve and gave them power and authority. He 
commissioned them to go initially to the Israelites 
Matt. 10:1-6). Later, he commissioned the seventy to 
evangelize the seventy Gentile nations (compare Gen. 


10 and Luke 10:1). 

During the 40 days following his crucifixion and res¬ 
urrection, Jesus delivered his Great Commission as the 
spiritual counterpart to Genesis 1:28. He specified twc 
parts, evangelizing and discipling. “Go forth to ever} 
part of the world (Greek, cosmos) and proclaim the 
Good News to the whole creation” (Mark 16:15, NEB). 
“Go to all peoples everywhere and make them my dis¬ 
ciples” (Matt. 28:19, GNB). 

Probably Jesus gave various forms of his Great Com¬ 
mission to different groups at different times. In Table 
1, we show how he emphasized seven distinct mandates 
Receive! Go! Witness! Proclaim! Disciple! Baptize 
Train! Today, we employ a wide variety of terms anc 
phrases for the different varieties of evangelizing t( 
which these lead. 

In this way, then, Jesus launched the process of work 
evangelization. We pick up the story from there to fine 
the answer to the all-important question: How did hi; 
followers respond? Did they obey his commission? 
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Chapter 4 


OBEYING THE GREAT COMMISSION 


An analysis of 788 global plans, proposals, and scenarios, 

from AD 30-1991 


How has the church responded to Christ’s Great 
Commission over the centuries? On the one hand, in¬ 
dividuals have tried to obey it without considering what 
others might be doing. That’s about as effective as an 
army issuing rifles to foot soldiers and asking them to 
fire at will. On the other hand, however, Christian 
churches and agencies have sought to obey the Great 
Commission without regard for what other churches 
and agencies are doing. That is equally chaotic and 
ineffective. The result has been the outpouring of an 
immense torrent of unrelated, uncoordinated plans for 
world evangelization. Our study shows that there must 
be a better way, which we describe later on. 

We’ve already noted in the Introduction that the 788 
global plans exist in 67 varieties and fall into 11 major 
groups or types. These plans, proposals, and scenarios 
are set out in this book in two forms. Appendix A is a 
systematic, analytical listing and table. Appendix B is 
a detailed chronology. 

Appendix B lists all the 788 plans in chronological 
order, places them in historical context, and gives a 
brief description and details of each. 

Appendix A lists the 788 plans in the same order and 
describes each of them on a single line, using 16 col¬ 
umns. Of these 16 variables, or descriptors, the first is 
a reference number to help the reader count. Two are 
dates (years). Five are names or initials. Six are digits 
whose codes 0-14 have standard meanings. Two are 
numerical. 

To understand any one of these plans, and why we 
have included it, the reader must look at both its single 
line entry in Appendix A and its multi-line entry in 
Appendix B. 

The tip of the iceberg 

Our list of 788 plans is not exhaustive. It reflects all 
we know at present. They are, in fact, only the tip of 
the iceberg. Probably, scores of plans have been drawn 
up but lost without historical records. Today, plans 
appear to proliferate like rabbits, but they disappear 


just as rapidly. 

Several plans announced in the 1980s have already 
fizzled or collapsed. Some plans announced very re¬ 
cently, with great fanfare, have already collapsed be¬ 
cause of internal disagreements. One or two were 
publicly disclaimed within a few days of their being 
announced. 

Now let’s look at four of the 16 descriptors of the 
788 plans in Appendix A. 

Reference number 

The numbers in the first column in Appendix A enu¬ 
merate the total situation. Using our definition of a 
global plan (see Introduction), this column gives an 
overview of our major finding, which is that over 20 
centuries of Christian history, at least 788 global plans 
have been put forward. This is a staggering number. 
We list them by number just so readers can keep track 
of them and see them in relation to history. The ref¬ 
erence numbers facilitate further investigation and 
analysis. 

Type of plan 

The number of plans that can be described under 
each of our 11 major groups, or types, are shown in 
Table 2. 


Table 2. 788 GLOBAL PLANS ARRANGED BY 11 TYPES. 


(Source: Appendix A, column 6). 


Code 

Type 

Plans 

% 

Sub-totals 

0 

Vision or scenario 

73 

9.3 

God’s plan: 

1 

Call, appeal, slogan 

50 

6.3 

73 (9%) 

2 

Sermon, encyclical 

25 

3.2 


3 

Document, report, book 

113 

14.3 

Semi-plans: 

4 

Promise, intent, resolution 

89 

11.3 

374 (47%) 

5 

Unorganized attempt, movement 

41 

5.2 


6 

Statement by organized body 

56 

7.1 


7 

Plan announced but outline only 

64 

8.1 

Organized 

8 

Serious plan with some details 

101 

12.8 

formal plans: 

9 

Strategy with considerable detail 

84 

10.7 

341 (43%) 

10 

Massively-detailed blueprint 

92 

11.7 



TOTAL PLANS 

788 

100.0% 
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Of the 788 plans, then, 341 (or 43%, being codes 7- 
10) are organized, formal plans, that is, plans properly 
so called. Of these, 92 are or were massively-detailed 
blueprints. Perhaps the largest of these before our pres¬ 
ent generation was the Interchurch World Movement 
m 1918 with its massive 2-volume World survey. 

Another 374 (or 47%) can, more correctly perhaps, 
be called semi-plans; they have the essentials of plans, 
but are not fully organized as such. And 73 (or 9%) 
claim to be seeing or presenting not human plans but 
God’s own plan for the End-times and the fate of the 
world. 

Ministry 

In Table 3 are analysed the main types of outreach 
ministry or method set forth, proposed, emphasized, 
or envisaged, if any, or on which the plans center. The 
15 types are arranged as responses to the 7 constituent 
Mandates (in bold capitals) of the Great Commission, 
each of which is followed below by (also in bold capitals) 
the generic name for such ministry to non-Christian and 
unevangelized populations. 


Table 3: 788 GLOBAL PLANS ARRANGED BY 15 TYPES OF 

PRIMARY OUTREACH MINISTRY. 


(Source: Appendix A, column 7). 


Code 

Outreach ministry Plans 

% 

Sub-totals 


Mandate Generic outreach 





RECEIVE! PRAYER EVANGELISM 



12.7% 

0 

No human missionary activity 

32 

4.1 


1 

No activity except repentance 

32 

4.1 


2 

Intercession, prayer, prayer survey 

36 

4.6 



GO! PRE-EVANGELISM 



16.8% 

3 

Survey, research, strategy 

97 

12.3 


4 

Development, dialogue, apologetics 

35 

4.4 



WITNESS! PERSONAL EVANGELISM 



11.0% 

5 

Presence, witness, seed-sowing 

44 

5.6 


6 

Broadcasting, radio, TV, film, video 

43 

5.5 



PROCLAIM! PREACHING EVANGELISM 



35.0% 

7 

Preaching, evangelism, proclamation 

197 

25.0 


8 

Power evangelism, power healing 

79 

10.0 



DISCIPLE! PERSUASION EVANGELISM 



3.0% 

9 

Converting, discipling, winning 

24 

3.0 



BAPTIZE! PLANTING EVANGELISM 



4.7% 

10 

Church planting, baptizing 

22 

2.8 


11 

Enforced baptism and church rule 

6 

0.8 


12 

Military conquest, forced baptism 

9 

1.1 



TRAIN! PASTORAL EVANGELISM 



16.8% 

13 

Training, leadership, networking 

80 

10.2 


14 

Literature, scripture distribution 

52 

6.6 



TOTAL PLANS 

788 

100.0 

100.0% 


Printed documentation 

Documentation by, of, and about global plans is im¬ 
portant in ensuring their viability, influence and dura¬ 
bility. Table 4 analyses printed descriptions of each plan 
and the significance of literature about it. 


Table 4. 788 GLOBAL PLANS ARRANGED BY SIGNIFICANCE 

OF DOCUMENTATION. 


(Source: Appendix A, column 11). 


Code 

Documentation 

Plans 

% 

0 

Nothing written except incidental reference 

21 

2.7 

1 

Briefly written up in published form 

100 

12.7 

2 

Published article, message 

98 

12.4 

3 

Published book or books 

298 

37.8 

4 

Printed publicity materials 

124 

15.7 

5 

Detailed plans for private use 

124 

15.7 

6 

Detailed logistics published as book 

23 

2.9 


TOTAL 

788 

100.0 













Chapter 5 


DISOBEYING THE GREAT 
COMMISSION 


59 neglected generations 


Although church historians usually describe 20 cen¬ 
turies of missions as “obeying the Great Commission,” 
perhaps a more accurate title would be “disobeying the 
Great Commission.” Of course, from the standpoint of 
those who zealously attempted to obey Jesus Christ, 
and to take the gospel to the whole world, the first 
phrase is well-earned. But if you look at it in terms of 
the object of his command—the unevangelized world— 
then you can see how far short we have fallen. 

Each generation of Christians is responsible to reach 
that generation. For our purposes, a “generation” in 
the early centuries averaged 25 years. Later it rose to 
about 30 years. So, over 20 centuries, there has been 
a succession of 66 generations. To what extent has each 
of these generations benefited from obedience to the 
Great Commission, or suffered from disobedience to 
it? 

Our research reveals a grim picture. Looking at 
Christian obedience in this way, the 20 centuries present 
a dismal scene of neglect, disobedience, and failure. 

The spread of global plans 

The best way to prove our conclusion is to examine 
how succeeding generations have been given the oppor¬ 
tunity to hear and respond to the Good News of Christ 
through global plans. This we have done in Table 5. 

The first column is the number of each of the 20 
centuries. The second column gives the year span. Since 
there are two ways of understanding “century,” the data 
are presented in two slightly different ways. 

The third column tells us how many 30-year gener¬ 
ations have passed since the coming of Christ. The 
fourth column indicates the number of global plans 
produced within that century or year span. The fifth 
column shows by percentages what share of the total 
of 788 plans came in each period. 

The sixth column—”Per Generation”—is the ana¬ 
lytical one. It tells how many global plans were pro¬ 
duced per generation (for each generation, on the 
average) during that period. 


Fifty-nine neglected generations 

Glancing down the “Per Generation” column, we 
see that the first 59 generations got very little serious 
attention from the church. The line, “Subtotal to 1800,” 
shows that those generations received only an average 
of 2.6 plans per generation. 

This means that on the average, throughout this en¬ 
tire period, an entire generation was allowed by Christ’s 
followers to live, die, and pass into oblivion, with only 
a couple of global evangelization plans being proposed. 
As we see from Appendix A and Appendix B, many 
of those few plans were so feeble as to be virtually 
useless as serious tools for reaching a generation for 
Christ. 

What is worse, if the overall average was bad, the 
situation of many of those 59 generations was intoler¬ 
able. A number never received a single global plan, 
e.g., the three generations in the ninth century. 

This is a story of neglect, failure, and disobedience. 
Enthusiastic talk today about new plans “to fulfill the 
Great Commission in our generation” overlooks the 
fact that, for 59 generations at least, it is far too late. 
The church’s neglect can never be rectified. 


The Five “Aware" Generations 

After 1800, the picture changed dramatically. His¬ 
torian Kenneth Scott Latourette speaks of the Great 
Century of missions from 1815 to 1914. This is con¬ 
firmed by our study of global plans. In the 19th century, 
the number per generation rose to 28. By the first dec¬ 
ade of the 20th century, the figure was 69 plans per 
generation, and the ensuing years saw similar rapid 
gains. 

By comparison with the 59 previously neglected gen¬ 
erations, generations 60 to 64 (1800-1950) were fortun¬ 
ate indeed. From the average of 28 global 
evangelization plans per generation in the 19th century, 
their share rose to 84 per generation in the third decade 
of the 20th century. The increase continued markedly, 
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until by the 1941-50 decade, it had risen to 147 plans 
per generation. 

That’s why we call these generations the five “aware” 
generations. People in those times were adequately 
made aware of God’s offer of salvation in Jesus Christ. 
They had their fair share of opportunity. 

The affluent 65th generation 

The generation immediately before us, which for pur¬ 
poses of our analysis is 1950-1980, was the most affluent 
in history in terms of global evangelization plans. In 


this one generation alone, some 213 distinct global plans 
were put forward. By the 1970s, the figure had risen to 
321 plans per generation. Compared to the spiritual 
starvation of earlier centuries, this represents spiritual 
affluence. 

The present 66th generation 

Our generation is the one we are responsible for. 
Table 5 shows that the share of plans per generation 
has multiplied profusely, so that the figure is now 1,200 
global plans per generation. 

By this one criterion, at least, the church does at last 


Table 5. 788 GLOBAL PLANS ARRANGED BY YEAR AND CENTURY OF ORIGIN. 


These data are arranged below in 2 formats, following (1) strict usage (whereby 
20th century’ means from 1 January 1901 (January 1,1901) to 31 December 
2000 (December 31,2000), and ‘The 1980s’ means 1981 -1990, that is 1 January 
1981 to 31 December 1990); and (2) popular usage (whereby ‘20th century’ 


(1) Using strict definition and usage of year, decade, century, millennium: 


Century 

Years 

Generations 

Plans 

% 

Per 

AD 

AD 




generation 

1 

30-100 

2 

21 

2.7 

9.0 

2 

101-200 

6 

6 

0.8 

1.8 

3 

201-300 

9 

4 

0.5 

1.2 

4 

301-400 

12 

13 

1.6 

3.9 

5 

401-500 

16 

5 

0.6 

1.5 

6 

501-600 

19 

4 

0.5 

1.2 

7 

601-700 

22 

2 

0.3 

0.6 

8 

701-800 

26 

3 

0.4 

0.9 

9 

801-900 

29 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

10 

901-1000 

32 

6 

0.8 

1.8 

11 

1001-1100 

36 

2 

0.3 

0.6 

12 

1101-1200 

39 

4 

0.5 

1.2 

13 

1201-1300 

42 

11 

1.4 

3.3 

14 

1301-1400 

46 

6 

0.8 

1.8 

15 

1401-1500 

49 

10 

1.3 

3.0 

Sub-total to 

1500 

49 

97 

12.3 

2.0 

16 

1501-1600 

52 

24 

3.0 

7.2 

17 

1601-1700 

56 

16 

2.0 

4.8 

18 

1701-1800 

59 

16 

2.0 

4.8 

Sub-total to 

1800 

59 

153 

19.4 

2.6 

19 

1801-1900 

62 

96 

12.2 

28.8 

Sub-total to 

1900 

62 

249 

31.6 

4.0 

20 

1901-1991 

66 

539 

68.4 

177.7 

Decades: 

1901-1910 

62 

23 

2.9 

69.0 


1911-1920 

63 

23 

2.9 

69.0 


1921-1930 

- 

28 

3.6 

84.0 


1931-1940 

- 

26 

3.3 

78.0 


1941-1950 

64 

49 

6.2 

147.0 


1951-1960 

- 

44 

5.6 

132.0 


1961-1970 

- 

62 

7.9 

186.0 


1971-1980 

65 

107 

13.6 

321.0 

Single 

1981 

66 

11 

1.4 

330.0 

years: 

1982 

66 

12 

1.5 

360.0 


1983 

66 

9 

1.1 

270.0 


1984 

66 

12 

1.5 

360.0 


1985 

66 

28 

3.6 

840.0 


1986 

66 

24 

3.0 

720.0 


1987 

66 

35 

4.4 

1050.0 


1988 

66 



1200.0 


1989 

66 



1350.0 


1990 

66 



1500.0 


1991-2000 

67 



2500.0 

T5TALS 

AD 30-1991 

66 

788 

100.0 

11.9 


means from 1 January 1900 to 31 December 1999, and The 1980s’ means 
1980-1989, that is, 1 January 1980 to 31 December 1989). 

Note that for the years 1987-2000 we do not know full totals of plans, hence 
the final column for those years is an extrapolation based on current trends. 
(Source for last 4 columns below: Appendix A, columns 1-2). 

(2) Using popular definition and usage of year, decade, century, millennium: 


Century 

Years 

Generations 

Plans 

% 

Per 

AD 

AD 




generation 

1 

30-99 

2 

20 

2.5 

8.7 

2 

100-199 

6 

7 

0.9 

2.1 

3 

200-299 

9 

4 

0.5 

1.2 

4 

300-399 

12 

13 

1.6 

3.9 

5 

400-499 

16 

5 

0.6 

1.5 

6 

500-599 

19 

4 

0.5 

1.2 

7 

600-699 

22 

1 

0.1 

0.3 

8 

700-799 

26 

4 

0.5 

1.2 

9 

800-899 

29 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

10 

900-999 

32 

4 

0.5 

1.2 

11 

1000-1099 

36 

4 

0.5 

1.2 

12 

1100-1199 

39 

4 

0.5 

1.2 

13 

1200-1299 

42 

11 

1.4 

3.3 

14 

1300-1399 

46 

5 

0.6 

1.5 

15 

1400-1499 

49 

8 

1.0 

2.4 

Sub-total to 

1499 

49 

94 

11.9 

1.9 

16 

1500-1599 

52 

25 

3.2 

7.5 

17 

1600-1699 

56 

17 

2.2 

5.1 

18 

1700-1799 

59 

16 

2.0 

4.8 

Sub-total to 

1799 

59 

152 

19.3 

2.6 

19 

1800-1899 

62 

93 

11.8 

27.9 

Sub-total to 

1899 

62 

245 

31.1 

3.9 

20 

1900-1991 

66 

543 

68.9 

179.0 

Decades: 

1900-1909 

- 

20 

2.5 

60.0 


1910-1919 

63 

25 

3.2 

75.0 


1920-1929 

- 

27 

3.4 

81.0 


1930-1939 

- 

32 

4.1 

96.0 


1940-1949 

64 

39 

4.9 

117.0 


1950-1959 

- 

49 

6.2 

147.0 


1960-1969 

- 

57 

7.2 

171.0 


1970-1979 

65 

102 

12.9 

306.0 

Single 

1980 

66 

15 

1.9 

450.0 

years: 

1981 

66 

11 

1.4 

330.0 


1982 

66 

12 

1.5 

360.0 


1983 

66 

9 

1.1 

270.0 


1984 

66 

12 

1.5 

360.0 


1985 

66 

28 

3.6 

840.0 


1986 

66 

24 

3.0 

720.0 


1987 

66 

35 

4.4 

1050.0 


1988 

66 



1200.0 


1989 

66 



1350.0 


1990 

66 



1500.0 


1990-1999 

67 



2500.0 

TOTALS 

AD 30-1991 

66 

788 

100.0 

11.9 
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appear to have achieved a degree of obedience to the 
Great Commission for the first time since the days of 
the early church. We live in a time when the surge of 
world missions has reached unparalleled dimensions. 

This fact poses the kind of questions that must have 
faced scientific and political leaders in 1945 when they 
realized what they had created in the atomic bomb. 
What are we going to do about it? Especially, what can 
we do as we begin the final decade of the 20th century? 
The purpose of this book is to encourage church and 
missions leaders to face and answer this question. 


Year of origin of plan 

When did all these plans arise? Table 5 below shows 
how they are spread out over the centuries and over 
recent years. We can discern quite a number of inter¬ 
esting patterns and trends from such an analysis. 

Of the 788 plans, 97 (12%) arose before the Prot¬ 
estant Reformation and 245 (31%) arose before 1900. 
Half of them (388) occurred before 1950 and the other 
half since then. By 1984, one new plan a month was 
appearing; by 1985, one every two weeks. From 1990 
onwards, we can expect over one a week, which is over 
50 a year, or over 1,500 a generation. 

We might almost say, “enough is enough.” 


Chapter 6 

A CATALOGUE OF WOES 


340 reasons for 534 failed global plans 


Like a sudden thunderstorm crashing on the annual 
church picnic, failure drenches the record of 788 global 
evangelization plans. Over the last 1,950 years, 401 
plans have failed. Not only that, but 133 current plans 
are in danger of collapse. Why this abysmal record? 
What can we learn from this sad process? 

Our chronology of all global plans in Appendix B 
gives many reasons, but let’s take just one example, a 
dramatic, captivating plan of 100 years ago with striking 
parallels today. On August 14, 1885, evangelist Dwight 
L. Moody and six leaders of the Northfield, Massachu¬ 
setts, Convention produced “An Appeal to Disciples 
Everywhere,” which urged Christians to evangelize the 
world by 1900. It said: 

“If but ten million, out of 400 million nominal 
Christians, would undertake such systematic labor 
as that each one of that number should, in the 
course of the next 15 years, reach 100 other souls 
with the gospel message, the whole present popu¬ 
lation of the globe would have the good tidings 
by the year 1900!” 

This was a serious call and global plan, typical of 
hundreds of others. It was earnest, prayerful, deter¬ 


mined. Yet within 10 years of its being proposed it was 
dead, its sponsors admitting that it no longer stood any 
chance of being achieved. 

This heroic challenge to world evangelization did not 
find the response it sought. The reasons were many, 
but perhaps the key one was that it was a movement 
conceived only from the Western church. It did not 
come from the universal church. Nor did it sufficiently 
comprehend the obstacle of culture and political and 
language barriers. Nor did it work out exactly how each 
of the 10 million zealots were to locate his or her own 
group of 100 unevangelized souls. 

Moving back to the larger puzzle of 534 failed plans, 
we look to the temptation of Jesus for some clues (see 
Chapter 2). 

Bad and good plans 

We saw in Chapter 2 how Jesus faced three types of 
potential global plans: (1) Be an economic Messiah; (2) 
Be a miracle-working Messiah; (3) Be a political Mes¬ 
siah. But in chapter 3 we saw our Lord’s own skillfully 
crafted global plan, with seven mandates: Receive! Go! 
Witness! Proclaim! Disciple! Baptize! Train! Through- 





Table 6. 340 REASONS AND CAUSES EXPLAINING 534 FAILED GLOBAL PLANS. 


The table classifies reasons and causes put forward by historians and other 
reservers for the failures of 534 global plans down the ages. Short-hand ter¬ 
minology is used; this means that several reasons have terminological 
smilarities with other reasons. All reasons are here placed in a 3-fold schema 
corresponding to the 3 global plans, or Temptations, put forward to Jesus by 
Satan. Clearly this typology is suggestive only and is not meant to imply that 


all causes can be forced into such a mold. Many reasons and causes could equal¬ 
ly well relate to 2 of the 3 categories, or even to all 3. 

The 53 items in boldface type are reasons or causes external to the churches 
and outside their control. All other items, shown in medium type, relate to inter¬ 
nal problems within the Christian world. 


JESUS REJECTS SATAN’S 1ST PLAN FOR AN ECONOMIC MESSIAH 

Reasons and causes for failure related to resources, needs, surveys, finances, 
personnel, planning, logistics, administration (listed below: 124 reasons) 

absence of followup 

absence of forethought 

absence of laborers 

absence of strategy 

absence of tactics 

administrative fiascos 

appealing to human sensuality 

avoidance of monitoring actual progress 

bank collapses 

believing own unfounded progress reports 
big-business mentality 
bottlenecks in flow of resources 
burgeoning materialism 
cash prizes or rewards 
collapses of funding 
committee-oriented mind-set 
conference-oriented mentality 
constant redefinitions of the task 
corruption 

crash of global economy 
currency controls and prohibitions 
deliberately deceptive disinformation 

depersonalizing the gospel 
duplication and waste 
ecclesiastical crime 
ecclesiastical gangsterism 
embezzlements 
escalating cost of missions 
ethnocentrism 

excessive fund-raising appeals 
expediency 

exploitation of natural calamities 
facile eschatology 

failure to assess time and energy required 
failure to commission essential research 
failure to complete research goals 
failure to grasp true magnitude of the world 
failure to network 

failure to understand population explosion 
failure to visualize the finished plan 
failures of communication 
false optimism 

false reports of success falsified balance sheets 
fear of implications of research 
financial mismanagement 
financial scandals 
free offers 

giving false assurances 

giving free Bibles, TV sets, buildings 

ignorance of logistical realities 

ignorance of any other global plans 

inadequate attention to detail 

inadequate giving 

inadequate logistics 

inadequate outlays of men and money 

inadequate planning 

inadequate publicity 

inadequate use of traditional media 

inadequate use of visual media 

incorrect computations 

insoluble complexities of world’s 14,000 languages 

lack of support from sister agencies 
lay resistance to regimentation 
letting windows of opportunity close shut 
logistical snags 

making things appear too easy 
management fiascos 
massive currency inflation 
misinformation 


mismanagement 
muddling through 

natural disasters 

nonexistent or inadequate research 

nonexistent planning 

objections to segmentization 

offering tempting inducements 

ongoing massive gaps in coverage 

opposition to master global planning 

opposition to surveys, data, computers 

organizational isolation 

overambitious goals and deadlines 

overemphasis on verbal gospel 

overintellectual approach 

over-reliance on technology 

parochial mindset 

placing all eggs in one basket 

poor administration 

population explosion 

procrastination 

protracted delays 

rash decision-making 

refusal to employ comity or networking 

regional mind-set in lieu of global thinking 

reluctance to heed secular research 

reluctance to share lucrative resources 

satisfying immediate needs 

secularism 

secular urbanization 

setting artificial deadlines 

shortages of resources 

shortfalls in personnel 

sloganeering without logistics 

solving transient dilemmas at expense of ultimate goal 

standalone use of computers and all resources 

state prohibitions on personal mobility and travel 

swallowing own propaganda 

teaching a Prosperity Gospel 

thefts of resources 

ultrabroad definition of ‘evangelization’ 
underestimating complexity of the task 
undue economic involvement 
undue material involvement 
unexpected attrition of resources 
unexpected deaths of key administrators 
unrealistic expectations 
unrelated economic inducements 
unwillingness to adopt new strategies 
unwillingness to take unpopular decisions 
unwise business methods 
unwise deadline-setting 
use of tainted or laundered money 
wrong factual information for planners 
wrong mathematics 

II. JESUS REJECTS SATAN’S 2ND PLAN FOR A MIRACULOUS MESSIAH 

2. Reasons and causes for failure related to signs, wonders, and miracles, heal¬ 
ings, discipleship, personalities, leadership (listed below: 106 reasons) 

absence of commitment 
absence of risk-taking 
absence of sacrifice 
advertising mode 
affluent life-styles of leadership 
altered states of consciousness 
anti-intellectualism 

apathy and complacency in the churches 
appealing to human sense of wonder 


(Continued in next column) 


(Continued on next page) 
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appointing uncommitted persons to key posts 

assorted scandals and outcries 

attrition among foreign missionaries 

avoidance of risk and insecure situations 

bogus signs and wonders 

breakdown of sociosphere 

breakdowns in health care 

cheap grace 

cheap healings 

cheap marvels shown on TV 

comfortable lifestyles 

cronyism in key appointments 

defections of key executives 

demonic activity 

disease: malaria, smallpox, plague, epidemics, AIDS 

dislike of criticism 

domineering by inflexible executives 
downplaying cost of discipleship 
drug addiction 
excessive publicity 
false claims of healings 
false healers 

false or unjustified optimism 
false predictions and alarms 
false prophets 
faltering zeal for missions 
fear of failure 
fickleness of Christians 
guaranteeing salvation 
hesitation 

hoaxes and swindles 
hostility to impartial advice 
hostility towards charismata 
human failings 

hypocritical or untrue claims of progress 

ignorance, indifference, and apathy 

ignoring of prophets and prophecies 

ill-advised date-setting 

illnesses of key workers 

inclusivistic expansion away from original goal 

incompetent administrators 

indecision by top leadership 

insufficient vision 

intolerance of parallel authority 

jurisdictional disputes 

lack of response to alleged miracles 

lack of spiritual fervor 

lavish life-style of leaders 

legalism 

letting major events and opportunities go into oblivion 

loss of nerve 

low levels of discipleship 

Murphy’s Law: ‘If things can go wrong, they will’ 

overblown claims 

overemphasis on healings 

overemphasis on signs and wonders 

overrating own ability to impact world 

pandering to the fear of death 

paying lip-service to the Great Commission 

permitting free rides in top level posts 

personal aggrandisement 

personal bigotry 

personal moral lapses 

personal nest-feathering by officials involved 
personal rivalries and jealousies 
personality clashes 
personality shortcomings 
premature claims of success 
proclamation of grandiose schemes and goals 
public apathy 

public-relations mentality and approach 

questionable miracles reported or shown on TV 

refusal to heed warnings 

reluctance to accept research findings 

resistance to megaministry as depersonalizing 

rigid church/mission structures 

salvation by committee 

sex scandals 

spiritual flabbiness 

spurious miracles 

structural rigidities 

success-story mind-set 

syncretistic tendencies 

‘the wicked selfishness of Christians’ 

tinkering with inefficient machinery 


rx. eaden ceas~g to believe in original goal 

rsnces ecsases dreams 

. - mali ng - jman frailty and failings 

.-oer-rnc ’■eaJ miracles required to impact world 

-roue sr-Qhas.s on miracles 

--eoscsc Deaths of key healers 

--eoscsec prophets and seers 

Larwversaism 

-T'eaJstc rhetoric 

un rciatoc Tter-agency squabbles 

unw rgness to sten to researchers 

wrong theology 

III. JESUS REJECTS SATAN’S 3RD PLAN FOR A POLITICAL MESSIAH 

3. Reasons and causes for failure related to politics, power, and empire-building 
(listed below: 110 reasons) 

antichristian infiltration 

appeal to latent racism 

appealing to human pride and authority 

appealing to patriotic bigotry 

assassinations of key mission strategizers 

autocratic methods 

becoming upstaged by subsequent global plans 

bureaucratic obduracy 

bureaucratization 

buried by masses of minutiae 

changing agendas 

church/state clashes 

closing doors 

collapse of education for global mission 

collapses of infrastructures 

collective arrogance 

compelling cooperation and response 

competition and rivalry 

confessional disagreements 

corporate ambition 

cultural barriers to the gospel 

deliberate political attempts at subversion 

desire for fame 

denominational narrowmindedness 
denominational rivalries 

difficulties and dangers 

disillusionment after massive wars and epidemics 

disrespect for human freedom of choice 

domino effect among agencies 

do-it-alone mentality 

drastic midpoint alterations of course 

ecclesiastical schisms and secessions 

empire-building by officials 

enforcement of reforms and decisions 

entrenched bureaucracies 

event-orientation instead of process-orientation 

excessive committee procedures 

excessive dominance of Western churches 

excommunications of key leaders 

failure to reach initial goals 

fear of own constituencies 

forged anti-evangelization documents 

fragmentation into 21,000 denominations 

global religious persecution 

go-it-alone mindset 

gradual decline or petering out 

hostile political regimes 

hostile religious systems 

imperialism 

inflexible mission agency structures 

isolated responses 

jockeying for power and position 

lack of global vision 

legalism 

losing interest in primary goal 
losing original vision 
mass religious espionage 
megalomania 
maligning other traditions 
military coups d’etat 
mob violence and rule 
narrow nationalism 
organizational isolation 
other agendas 
other interests 

overloading agenda with secular concerns 

(Continued on next page) 
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partial obedience to Commission 

passage of time seen as inevitable progress to goal 

paternalism 

personal dictatorships 

personal glory sought by officials 

political bans and prohibitions 

political hostility 

political instability 

political interference 

political pressures 

popular hostility to Christianity 

power hunger 

power struggles 

premature martyrdoms 

prevailing ‘Build your own empire’ mentality 

pride in all its forms and ramifications 

proselytism 

racism 

raw power ploys 

regionalist planning versus globalist planning 

religious intransigence 
resurgence of non-Christian religions 


search for glory 

secularizing of original objectives 
shattering of postmillennial optimism 
short-term ministries seen as quick solutions 
standalone convictions, policy, or paranoia 

structures of sin 

sudden replacements of executives 

terrorism 

theological disarray 
theological squabbles 

total state opposition 

totalitarianism 

tribalism 

unannounced abandonment of original goal 
uncontrolled wars and warfare 
underestimating opposition and obstacles 
undue political involvement 
unexpected deaths of key strategists 
use of force, coercion, weapons 
vested interests 
violent revolutions 
widespread defeatism in the churches 


out his ministry, he fought the battle of good and bad 
plans. 

When we examine the 534 failed plans, we find cer¬ 
tain major groups of reasons for their demise. Our 
findings constitute a catalogue of woes. We have or¬ 
ganized them in Table 6 under the three-fold schema 
of Christ’s temptations. 

First are failures that center on insufficient resources. 
Jesus warned his disciples about the folly of building a 
tower without first collecting the necessary manpower, 
money, and materials (Luke 14:28-30). “This man be¬ 
gan to build, and was not able to finish,” he said. 

Second are failures related to signs, wonders, 
miracles, healings, personalities, and personal 
inadequacies. 

Third are failures related to politics, power, and em¬ 
pire building. 

Table 6 classifies reasons and causes put forward by 
historians and other observers. Obviously, we have con¬ 
densed and combined them because many reasons are 
very similar. The three-fold typology corresponding to 
the temptations of Jesus is suggestive only. We do not 
mean to imply that all causes can be forced into such 
a mold. Further, many reasons overlap the three major 
categories. 

The 53 items in boldface type are reasons or causes 
external to the churches and beyond their control. All 
the rest of the items, 287 in number, shown in medium 
type, relate to internal problems within the church and 
the Christian world. This make it clear that Christians 
cannot blame external circumstances for their 1,950- 
year failure to obey their Lord’s commission. 

One single cause can kill 

The World Health Organization in Geneva, Switz¬ 
erland annually compiles statistics for all the causes of 
death. Their tables show the immediate reasons why 
50,300,000 human beings die each year (138,000 a day). 


No matter how many causes it finds, you only need one 
to kill you. So it is with the causes of failure of global 
evangelization plans. Many of the 534 failed plans died 
because of just one small cause among the 340 reasons. 

Church leaders tell us about such single causes. 
Bishop Robert McAlister of Igreja de Nova Vida in 
Rio de Janeiro wrote to us: “Our fundamental problem 
is disunity within the Body of Christ.” Francis Gray, 
Lausanne Committee for World Evangelization Asso¬ 
ciate for Radio Church Planting, blames procrastina¬ 
tion: “We should have started to think about AD 2000 
perhaps 30 years ago.” 

A spiritual checkup 

Because of a wide range of dangers to our health, 
many of us have regular medical checkups. We need 
spiritual checkups, too. If you are genuinely concerned 
about world evangelization, here’s a mind-expanding 
exercise you can do. This checkup works if you are an 


Table 7. A CHECKUP SCALE FOR ASSESSING PRESENT OBSTACLES 
AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF ANY CURRENT GLOBAL PLAN. 

Here’s how to use this scale. Take a pencil or yellow marker. Make a photocopy 
of the long list of causes of failure in Table 6. Concentrate on thinking about the pre¬ 
sent circumstances of one global plan you are interested in. Then read through the 
340 reasons and causes for failure listed in Table 6. Whenever you think a particular 
line describes something that might in any way be present today to affect or hinder 
this global plan, check it or mark it. Then, when you reach the last line of the table, 
add up all those you have checked. 

Next, find which figure in the lefthand column below represents your total of cur¬ 
rent possible obstacles or causes of eventual failure. The 2 sentences to its right 


then estimate your plan’s present status and 

its probable future fate. 

OBSTACLES 

PRESENT STATUS 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Current total 

Your global plan. . . 

By AD 2000, your plan. . . 

Under 5 

... is in good shape 

. . . will have achieved its goals 

5-9 

. . . has problems 

. . . will have fallen far short 

10-19 

... is in serious trouble 

. . . will be fizzling out 

20-50 

. . . faces insurmountable 
difficulties 

. . . will have collapsed 

Over 50 

... is about to collapse 

. . . will have long gone into 
oblivion 
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executive or worker in any current global plan, mega¬ 
plan, or gigaplan (see Appendix J). It also works if you 
would like to estimate the chances of success for any 
of these current global plans. Follow the directions in 
Table 7. 

Obviously, once you have completed your checkup, 


and you fmd your plan is in danger, you must decide 
whether there is time to make some changes. How can 
you reverse the negative trends? Also, by going over 
this catalogue of woes you will be able to foresee po¬ 
tential causes of failure and do something to avoid them 
in the future. 



PART II 


PUTTING OUR HOUSE IN ORDER 

Chapter 7 

SEVENTY COUNTRIES, FIFTY 
TRADITIONS 


A global evangelization movement emerges 


After reviewing the reasons for past failures, and 
taking our spiritual inventory, we need to start the long 
process of getting our house in order. The first step is 
to find out what has been happening. Our survey reveals 
much more than any of us previously realized. We begin 
with an analysis of where the 788 plans originated. 

Country of origin 

Global evangelization plans have originated in vir¬ 
tually all parts of the world. Table 8 gives the precise 
information. We use the names of countries as they 
were when the plans originated, not as they are now. 

To AD 500, all plans originated in countries border¬ 
ing the Mediterranean Sea, mainly in the Middle East. 
From then until 1700, plans came almost entirely from 
Europe and Asia, from Ireland to China. Exceptions 
were plans from Mexico in 1523, from North America 
m 1725, and from the Caribbean in 1783. 

But then the United States of America began to gen¬ 
erate plans, totaling 45 from 1800 to 1900. The center 
of gravity shifted from Europe to North America. Since 
1900 the United States has produced some 247 plans. 

But since 1950 another massive shift has taken place, 
this time from the North (the industrialized, affluent 
Western nations) to the South (the underdeveloped and 
developing countries known as the Third World). Since 
1980, in fact, 56 global plans have originated in Third 
World countries. 

To summarize, in 1988 there are 252 countries in the 
world. Of these, 35 are Western nations, 32 are Com¬ 
munist nations, and 185 are Third-World countries, sov¬ 
ereign and nonsovereign. Global evangelization plans 
have arisen in 73 countries: 23 Western, 10 Communist, 
and 40 Third World. 


The contribution of Europe 

Our research overturns stereotypes, one of which is 
that Europe has become post-Christian, if not outright 
pagan. Admittedly Europe has great spiritual needs, 
but Europe has responded to the Great Commission by 
initiating 296 global plans, most of them in the 20th 
century. In fact, Europe is producing more plans than 
the United States. 


The contribution of the Third World 

When we published our first list of global plans in 
May, 1987, Pedro Arana-Quiroz from Peru wrote: 
“Really, it is an impressive list, but all the examples 
belong to North American organizations. . . . Has the 
Korean church planned for world evangelization?” 

So, we made specific inquiries about plans originating 
in Third World countries. The results were surprising. 
Global evangelization plans have been produced by 
Christians in more countries of the Third World (40) 
than in Western (23) and Communist countries (10) 
together. Third World plans can be located in column 
8 of Appendix A. Then move (via year of origin of plan 
in column 2) to Appendix B for further details. (See, 
for example, AMEN in Peru, begun in 1946). 

Despite the dominance of European and North 
American influence in world missions, Third World 
Christians are making a strong contribution. They have 
produced 22 percent of all plans. Despite the economic, 
political, and ecclesiastical power of North America, in 
the 1980s some 30 percent of all plans (53 out of 175) 
came from the Third World. Between 1985 and 1987 
new plans emerged from Third World countries at the 
rate of one every seven weeks. 


15 
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A global evangelization movement 

Therefore, it is safe to conclude that throughout 20 
centuries of Christian history, the movement to evan¬ 
gelize the world has sprung from every continent and 
comer of the globe. This extraordinary development is 
not purely a Western phenomenon. From the beginning 
it has been genuinely international. 

Ecclesiastical tradition 

Global evangelization plans have arisen from 
throughout Christendom, representing more than 40 
major traditions, confessions, and families. Under these 
larger groups—especially Evangelical, Conservative 
Evangelical, Orthodox, Catholic, and Roman Catholic, 
for example—there are a range of smaller ecclesiastical 
traditions. 

Altogether, including these smaller families, there 
are some 150 distinct church families or traditions. Al¬ 
most all of them have produced global plans of one 


kmd m aaiff. These major categories are shown in 
Tabic ML 

The :rms " 7irk 10 are the best, or first, or primary 
:r i r - : r;: e : * r:: h authors or sponsors would 
describe hoBches or their plans. We use the same 
terms in Apprmix A, column 9. For this categorization, 
they are urtaliljj exclusive, but of course some plans 
could be described by more than one label. For ex¬ 
ample. Lumen 2000 (1983) is Roman Catholic, but it 
is also Charismatic. Charismatic plans usually are Ecu¬ 
menical. Conservative Evangelical plans are also Evan¬ 
gelical. This means that the actual involvement in 
several ecclesiastical traditions is somewhat wider than 
Table 10 appears to indicate. 

Because our adjectives describing the primary eccle¬ 
siastical origin of plans overlap to some extent, we can 
combine them in several ways to achieve additional 
insights. Table 11 shows how we can categorize them 
into Early Church (the first millennium) and Later 
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Table 8. 788 GLOBAL PLANS ARRANGED BY COUNTRY AND WORLD OF ORIGIN. 


Country names are given as used at time of origin of plans. The analysis into 
the 3 worlds used since 1945 to the present day is given purely to get a grasp 


Ref 

Country 

Plans 

1st World 

2nd World 

3rd World 




(Western) 

(Communist) 

(Nonaligned) 

1 

Algeria 

2 



2 

2 

Arabia 

1 



1 

3 

Argentina 

2 



2 

4 

Asia Minor 

3 



3 

5 

Australia 

6 

6 



6 

Belgium 

5 

5 



7 

Bohemia 

1 


1 


8 

Brazil 

8 



8 

9 

Britain 

84 

84 



10 

Bulgaria 

1 


1 


11 

Burma 

1 



1 

12 

Byzantium 

2 



2 

13 

Cameroon 

1 



1 

14 

Canada 

11 

11 



15 

China 

5 


5 


16 

Costa Rica 

2 



2 

17 

Cyprus 

1 



1 

18 

Czechoslovakia 

1 


1 


19 

Denmark 

2 

2 



20 

Ecuador 

1 



1 

21 

Egypt 

9 



9 

22 

England 

5 

5 



23 

Ethiopia 

1 



1 

24 

France 

19 

19 



25 

Germany 

31 

31 



26 

Greece 

8 

8 



27 

Hawaii 

1 

1 



28 

Hong Kong 

3 



3 

29 

Hungary 

1 


1 


30 

India 

14 



14 

31 

Indonesia 

3 



3 

32 

Ireland 

7 

7 



33 

Israel 

6 



6 

34 

Italy 

36 

36 



35 

Jamaica 

2 



2 

36 

Japan 

5 



5 

37 

Jordan 

1 



1 


(Continued in next column) 


on where plans have come from. 
(Source: Appendix A, column 8). 


Ref 

Country 

Plans 

1st World 

2nd World 

3rd World 

38 

Kenya 

8 



8 

39 

Korea 

17 



17 

40 

Malaysia 

2 



2 

41 

Malta 

1 

1 



42 

Mexico 

3 



3 

43 

Mongolia 

1 


1 


44 

Moravia 

1 


1 


45 

Netherlands 

11 

11 



46 

New Caledonia 

1 



1 

47 

Nicaragua 

1 



1 

48 

Nigeria 

9 



9 

49 

North America 

1 

1 



50 

Norway 

5 

5 



51 

Palestine 

23 



23 

52 

Persia 

2 



2 

53 

Peru 

3 



3 

54 

Philippines 

5 



5 

55 

Romania 

1 


1 


56 

Russia 

3 


3 


57 

Samoa 

1 



1 

58 

Scotland 

2 

2 



59 

Singapore 

12 



12 

60 

Spain 

9 

9 



61 

Sweden 

5 

5 



62 

Switzerland 

21 

21 



63 

Syria 

6 



6 

64 

Taiwan 

1 



1 

65 

Thailand 

4 



4 

66 

Tunisia 

2 



2 

67 

Turkey 

1 



1 

68 

USA 

293 

293 



69 

Vatican 

34 

34 



70 

Venezuela 

3 



3 

71 

Wales 

2 

2 



72 

Yugoslavia 

1 


1 


73 

Zimbabwe 

1 



1 

TOTAL 

788 

599 

16 

173 


2 

2 

JL 

5 

f 

I 

1 


We can now rearrange the above data to give the global summary shown in Table 9. 
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aoie 9. 788 GLOBAL PLANS ARRANGED BY POLITICAL WORLD OF ORIGIN. Table 11. 788 GLOBAL PLANS UNDER VARIOUS ECCLESIASTICAL 

COVER NAMES FROM AD 33-1991. 

The world is here divided into the 3 worlds recognized by Charles de Gaulle and 

roers from 1945 onwards. Note: Because the categories and their totals below overlap and are not mutually 

exclusive (whereas Table 10 does employ mutually exclusive categories and the 


mortd 

Countries 

Countries 

Plans 

% 

total of its plans does add up to 788), numbers of plans in Table 11 should not be 


in world 

with plans 



added to get further subtotals. 



"rst (Western) 

35 

23 

599 

76.0 

Period Ecclesiastical term 

Plans 

% 

Second (Communist) 

32 

10 

16 

2.0 




~“itrd (Nonaligned) 

185 

40 

173 

22.0 

1st Millennium: Early Church: 

64 

8.1 






Catholic 

23 

2.9 

#»ORLD 

252 

73 

788 

100.0% 

Orthodox 

19 

2.4 


Apostolic 14 1.8 


Sate: The way to read Table 9 is as follows. In 1988, there are 252 distinct and 
secarate countries in the world. Of these, 35 are Western nations, 32 are Communist 
-atons, and 185 are Third-World countries (sovereign and nonsovereign). Global 
: ans to evangelize the world have arisen in 73 countries: 23 Western, 10 Com¬ 
munist, and 40 Third-World. 


Nestorian 

6 

0.8 

Pre-Pentecost AD 33 

5 

0.6 

Montanist 

2 

0.3 

Celtic 

1 

0.1 

Anglican 

1 

0.1 


Table 10. 788 GLOBAL PLANS ARRANGED BY PRIMARY 

ECCLESIASTICAL ORIGIN. 


(Source: Appendix A, column 9). 


Ref 

Tradition 

Plans 

o/o 

1 

Adventist 

5 

0.6 

2 

Anabaptist 

4 

0.5 

3 

Anglican 

35 

4.4 

4 

Apostolic 

14 

1.8 

5 

Baptist 

33 

4.2 

6 

Brethren 

2 

0.3 

7 

Catholic 

22 

2.8 

8 

Catholic Apostolic 

2 

0.3 

9 

Celtic 

1 

0.1 

10 

Charismatic 

23 

2.9 

11 

Christadelphian 

1 

0.1 

12 

Congregationalist 

11 

1.4 

13 

Conservative Evangelical 

47 

6.0 

14 

Disciples 

2 

0.3 

15 

Eastern Orthodox 

10 

1.3 

16 

Ecumenical 

72 

9.1 

17 

Evangelical 

57 

7.2 

18 

Evangelical/Charismatic 

7 

0.9 

19 

Evangelical/Ecumenical 

1 

0.1 

20 

Fundamentalist 

13 

1.6 

21 

Holiness 

7 

0.9 

22 

Hussite 

1 

0.1 

23 

Interdenominational 

^^52 

6.6 

24 

Lutheran 

l\ 

1.9 

25 

Mennonite 

l\ 

0.1 

26 

Messianic Jewish 

2 

0.3 

27 

Methodist 

22 

2.8 

28 

Montanist 

2 

0.3 

29 

Moravian 

1 

0.1 

30 

Mormon 

2 

0.3 

31 

Nestorian 

6 

0.8 

32 

Nondenominational 

82 

10.4 

33 

Old Catholic 

2 

0.3 

34 

Oriental Orthodox 

1 

0.1 

35 

Orthodox 

17 

2.2 

36 

Pentecostal 

42 

5.3 

37 

Pentecostal/Charismatic 

10 

1.3 

38 

Presbyterian 

18 

2.3 

39 

Quaker 

2 

0.3 

40 

Reformed 

11 

1.4 

41 

Roman Catholic 

120 

15.2 

42 

Salvationist 

1 

0.1 

43 

Witnesses 

4 

0.5 

44 

Pre-Pentecost, AD 30-33 

5 

0.6 


WORLD TOTAL, AD 33-1991 

788 

100.0% 


2nd Millennium: Later Church: 

Protestant 
Roman Catholic 
Evangelical 

Pentecostal/Charismatic 

Nondenominational 

Ecumenical 

Interdenominational 

Pentecostal 

Conservative Evangelical 

Charismatic 

Anglican 

Baptist 

Presbyterian/Reformed 

Methodist 

Lutheran 

Fundamentalist 

Orthodox 

Congregationalist 


724 91.9 

513 65.1 

120 15.2 

112 14.2 

89 11.3 

82 10.4 

72 9.1 

52 6.6 

52 6.6 

47 6.0 

42 5.3 

35 4.4 

33 4.2 

29 3.7 

22 2.8 

15 1.9 

13 1.6 

11 1.4 

11 1.4 


WORLD TOTAL, AD 33-1991 788 100.0% 


Church (the second millennium). Within each, eccle¬ 
siastical traditions are listed in order of the number of 
plans. 

Table 11 also sheds further light on what has been 
happening. The main difference between the Early 
Church period and the Later Church period (AD 1000- 
2000) is quite obvious. Although in the first millennium 
global plans came from various traditions, since AD 
1000 interest has diversified, following the proliferation 
of Christian confessions and traditions. Protestants lead 
with 513 plans, followed by Roman Catholics with 120. 
Evangelicals, a subdivision of Protestants, have pro¬ 
duced 112. Pentecostals-Charismatics, who are repre¬ 
sented in Protestant, Evangelical, and Roman Catholic 
traditions, have begun 89 plans, almost all of them since 
1901. 

Some 82 plans have been nondenominational (sepa¬ 
rate from any denominational control) and 52 have been 
interdenominational (controlled by several denomina¬ 
tions). Among the Protestant confessions, Baptists lead 
the non-Pentecostals with 33 plans. 






Chapter 8 


NUMBER THE PEOPLES 


97 survey plans across 66 generations 


We now come to a finding of surprising magnitude. 
From Table 3 in Chapter 4, we observe that some 97 
global plans have as their primary outreach ministry 
and method the subjects of survey, research, strategy, 
and the like. In terms of the Great Commission, they 
are obeying the second mandate, Go! This is the cate¬ 
gory of generic outreach that we have in Table 1 called 
Pre-evangelism, or Preparatory Evangelization. Ob¬ 
viously one should not start on a difficult journey before 
consulting maps and guide books—or, if none exist, 
before attempting to compile the information oneself. 
We now need to take a closer look at these survey plans. 

The subject of counting and numbering commands a 
healthy respect throughout the Bible. One book of the 
Bible is called Numbers (in the Greek Septuagint, Ar- 
ithmoi). This is because of its emphasis on censuses ancK 
enumeration. As one example, we read: “The Lord 
spoke to Moses: ‘Take a census of the people of Israel. 
Number the whole community by families. Make a de¬ 
tailed list of them by their tribal hosts.’” (Num. 1:1-2, 
RSV, NEB). Often the explanation for enumeration is 
the need to implement God’s global plan whereby the 
70 Gentile nations of Genesis 10, as the harvest field, 
could be matched up with the 70 laborers or harvesters 
symbolic of the People of Israel. 

No one can accuse the church of failing to continue 
this biblical tradition across the centuries. Our survey 
of global plans has turned up 97 such surveys, but be¬ 
cause of our rather restricted definition of global plans, 
this is just the tip of the iceberg. 

We include only those global plans that have as their 
outreach ministry and method the subjects of survey, 
research, strategy, and the like. To check this yourself, 
turn to Appendix A and look down column 7, “Min¬ 
istry.” Each time you come across code number 3, 
which refers to surveys, studies, and research, examine 
the brief name of the plan in column 3. 

Additional Protestant surveys, not included in our 
list of 788 plans, were published in 1818, 1823, 1836, 
1854, 1888, 1896, and 1900. More comprehensive global 
surveys followed with H.P. Beach’s A geography and 
atlas of Protestant missions (1906), and further detailed 
missions atlases in 1910, 1925, and 1938. 

On the Roman Catholic side, K. Streit’s statistical 


surveys and atlases of 1906, 1913, and 1929 were the 
pioneers. Subsequent Catholic atlases have been pub¬ 
lished, as Atlas hierarchies, in 1968 and 1975. Most of 
these do not meet our definition of a survey global plan 
and are not included in Appendix A. 


Promoting the unfinished task 

No one can accuse the church, either, of failing to 
publicize the magnitude of the unfinished task of evan¬ 
gelizing the globe. Over the last 200 years a fair number 
of surveys have been published with some variation of 
this title: “The Unfinished Task of World Evangeliza¬ 
tion.” Table 12 lists major survey plans that have de¬ 
lineated this unfinished task and have included new 
data, in most cases with massive detail. 

Table 12 consists of a brief selection of 41 out of the 
97 survey plans, using the exact titles in Appendix A, 
column 3. We include one more very detailed survey 
plan that is not coded in column 7 as a survey plan, but 
with the code 2, because it is primarily a prayer survey: 
Operation World, a unique work compiled to stimulate 
worldwide intercession for global evangelization. 

Table 12 is not just a bibliography, but a list of items 
that on other grounds qualify for inclusion in our basic 
list of 788 global plans. Admittedly, these surveys are 
difficult to sort out among the scores of sermons, ar¬ 
ticles, books, rehashes, and outright plagiarisms. The 
lower end of our spectrum of types of plan (codes 0-3 
in Table 2) is very broad, but we had to draw the line 
somewhere, and we include only unique surveys or sur¬ 
veys of major significance. 

Twenty of the 42 titles, shown in boldface type, con¬ 
tain the prefix “un-”. They refer to the unfinished task, 
unoccupied fields, unevangelized fields, unreached 
people, and so on. This list proves that missionary re¬ 
searchers have tried to keep the subject constantly be¬ 
fore the church. 

However, it appears quite absurd—after you stand 
back and reflect on the list—to have surveys like these 
put out at the rate of eight or 10 every generation. 
Throughout the last 100 years the number of unreached 
people has hovered around one billion, virtually un- 
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changed from one year to the next, from one decade 
to the next, from one generation to the next. 

Perhaps we have studied the subject to death, or 
perhaps we are paralyzed by our analysis. At any rate, 
nothing seems to get better. With each succeeding gen¬ 
eration, the unreached are still unreached. What has 
been the point of all these survey plans? 

Ignoring the surveys 

The astonishing fact is that most of the executives 
and administrators of our 543 20th-century global evan¬ 
gelization plans have been or are ignorant of these 97 
survey global plans. This we discovered by interviewing 
a number of church and mission executives. None of 
them knew about all the survey plans in Table 12. None 
of them had studied the materials in more than 10 
percent of the survey plans of the last 30 years. 

Most of them were unable to describe or articulate 
the particular values of any of these materials. Most of 
them acknowledged the importance of these survey 
plans, but regarded studying them as something for 


their subordinates to do. “I don’t have time to get 
involved in such details,” one of them said. On the 
other hand, none of them knew which of his subordi¬ 
nates, if any, had actually studied the plans. 

Might this well be a case of the blind leading the 
blind? Of course, some mission executives could very 
well question our indictment. If so, we suggest they 
photocopy Table 12 and check or highlight any of the 
42 survey plans they have actually seen. Then highlight 
in a different color any of them that they would be 
prepared to describe and speak about for one minute 
before an audience of fellow executives. 

One thing is for sure: these survey plans bum into 
our consciences like a branding iron the dilemma of the 
unevangelized world. Nobody can argue with the facts. 
They won’t go away even if we ignore them. They 
remain to plague us year after year until we do some¬ 
thing. 

We have a distinct feeling that now, after all these 
years of disappointment, the churches are finally being 
forced by the sheer weight of survey data to take de¬ 
cisive action to finish their task of world evangelization. 


Table 12. MAJOR SURVEY PLANS DELINEATING THE UNFINISHED TASK OF WORLD EVANGELIZATION, 1792-1988. 


This is a listing of surveys and survey plans which in their own day offered 
new, hard data on the unfinished task, usually incorporating new and 
original ideas, suggestions, or survey plans as to what to do to remedy 
the situation. 

* The year given below is not date of publication in print, but year of related 
global plan, although in most cases it is also year of print publication; 
for details of any, see Appendixes A and B under the year stated. 


'*=&' Title of survey plan (brief name as listed in Appendix A, column 3) 

"92 Obligations of Christians for Conversion of the Heathens 
:c. “A plan to evangelize the World”, The missionary review 
584 “No conversion of Nations without adequate outlay” 

55* The encyclopedia of missions: historical, statistical 
594 Methods of the evangelization of the non-Christian world 
~ 500 The evangelization of the world in this generation 
" 9C2 Centennial survey of foreign missions 
5C6 World mission atlases and surveys 
9C8 The unfinished task of the Christian church 
r 0 “Unoccupied sections of the world’’/Edinburgh Conference 

* 310 God’s missionary plan for the world 

* 311 Unoccupied mission fields 

* 3i 2 International review of missions 

r‘ ? World Dominion Movement: surveys of unevangelized regions 
r* 3 Interchurch World Movement of North America, World survey 

* 325 World missionary atlas 

526 The unfinished task of foreign missions 
528 The unfinished evangelistic task 
936 Awaiting the light: unevangelised areas of the world 
' 938 “Unoccupied fields”, Interpretative statistical survey 
539 “The Unfinished Evangelistic Task” 

(Continued in next column) 


3. All titles listed below are the titles of global plans exactly word for word as 

listed in Appendix A, column 3. Items in italics refer to survey plans 
published as books or journals, items in quotes to plans published as 
articles or reports. 

4. All items deal with the problem and the extent of the unfinished task. Items 

in boldface type, however, are those which actually use in their titles the 
word ‘Unfinished’ or a close synonym. 

(Source: Appendix A, columns 2, 3 and 7). 

Year Title 

1942 1st World Survey of Unreached Areas: “Black Spots Survey” 

1948 Set a watchman: a world survey 

1949 World Christian handbook (1949, 1952, 1957, 1962, 1968) 

1955 A survey of world missions 

1956 Mission fields today: a brief world survey 

1957 World evangelism today 

1957 The unfinished task 

1958 Bilan du monde: encyclopddie catholique du monde chrdtien 

1960 Facing the unfinished task 

1961 2nd World Survey: “19 Point Program to Reach the Unreached” 

1967 Encyclopedia of modern Christian missions 

1974 Operation World: a guide to praying for the world 

1974 Reaching the unreached 

1979 “The unfinished task of world mission” 

1979 Conference on Unreached Peoples 

1979 Unreached Peoples series 

1981 “Reaching Unreached Peoples” 

1982 “The Unevangelized”, World Christian encyclopedia, 1900-2000 

1984 The unfinished task 

1988 “Great Commission Deadline: the Year 2000” 

1988 World Evangelization Expert System/Database 





Chapter 9 


GLOBAL STATUS REPORT ON THE 
66TH GENERATION 


Current status 

Any outsider looking at the data we have amassed 
would ask one obvious question, “With all these plans, 
why haven’t we done better?” Tragically, it is because 
a vast number of them simply collapsed, fizzled out, or 
were never implemented. Table 13 tells the story. 


Table 13. 788 GLOBAL PLANS ARRANGED BY CURRENT STATUS. 


(Source: Appendix A, column 16). 


Code 

Status 

Plans 

% 

Sub-totals 

0 

Fizzled out, dead, forgotten 

297 

37.7 

51% fizzled 

1 

Defunct because no interest 

41 

5.2 

out, dead 

2 

Defunct because completion claimed 

14 

1.8 

3 

Implemented but not achieved 

49 

6.2 


4 

Alive but fizzling out 

31 

3.9 

17% fizzling 

5 

Alive but in decline 

38 

4.8 

out, dying 

6 

Alive but static 

39 

4.9 

7 

Alive but redefined 

25 

3.2 

32% alive 

8 

Alive and making progress 

134 

17.0 

and making 

9 

Alive and being massively implemented 

120 

15.2 

progress 


TOTAL PLANS 

788 

100.0% 



Table 13 shows that 401 plans (51%) of all 788 plans 
have already failed for one reason or another, or they 
have been abandoned, superseded, or just forgotten. 
Launched full of hope, they are now defunct. Like damp 
fireworks after a rain, they sputtered for awhile and 
then fizzled out, hardly lamented by anyone. But we’re 
talking about much more than fireworks. In view of the 
colossal magnitude of the resources expended on them, 
this is a record of shocking waste, of a catastrophe of 
enormous proportions. 

Another 133 plans (17%) are clearly in the decaying 
process, although their sponsors may refuse to admit 
it. Altogether, some 387 plans (49%) are still alive in 
1988 in varying degrees of activity. But only 254 (32%) 
of the plans are vibrantly alive today and making any 
clear, measurable progress toward their professed goal 
of world evangelization. 

The world as it is today 

Before examining what might be done to remedy such 


an appalling record of failure, we need to look at the 
world of 1988. This is the backdrop against which we 
have to make our analysis. The big picture is presented 
in summary form in Diagram 1. 

The facts about telephones, for example, have been 
known for years. Not so with computers. The statistics 
on their spread are staggering. Computers have pro¬ 
duced an information explosion in two major waves: 
(1) from 1943-88, automated data-processing, and (2) 
from 1988 on, automated decision-making (databased 
operations). Human knowledge is now expanding at a 
rate of 600 million words per hour, or 5 trillion words 
a year. 

In our time, the number of digital computers in the 
world has skyrocketed from 400,000 in 1975, to 13 mil¬ 
lion in 1983, to 67 million in 1986, and to 80 million by 
mid-1988. Annual sales have mushroomed from 1.5 
million new computers in 1982 to an expected 28.6 
million by 1990. 

Even when you take into account the number of 
computers going out of service (about 10 percent of the 
entire number in use, per year), the world total of 
computers is expanding each year by a net increase of 
15 percent. 

More amazing is the staggering power available in 
computers. For the average microcomputer, the num¬ 
ber of distinct, logical instructions that it can follow is 
0.35 MIPS (million instructions per second). For a su¬ 
percomputer, it rises to 40,000 MIPS (or, as usually 
written, 40 billion FLOPS, or floating-point operations 
per second). In 1986, it was estimated that the whole 
world had at its disposal some 23,655,000 MIPS of com¬ 
puter power and this figure was said to be increasing 
by 30% a year. 

Before describing Christian use of computers, let’s 
pause to grasp what Christians are up to in today’s 
world. 

Distribution of the Christian situation 

To understand the present distribution of the Chris¬ 
tian situation in the modem world, the Christian task, 
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Diagram 1. TODAY’S GLOBE: THE STATUS OF WORLD EVANGELIZATION. 


Today’s globe is shown here in these 3 Diagrams (1, 2 and 3) 
twice in each diagram: first, at top right, as part of our logo shown 
on the cover of this book; and second—the larger circle below— 
as a more detailed representation of the whole Earth. 

The entire globe is here divided into 3 worlds each with 
distinct populations. World C consists of all persons who in¬ 
dividually are Christians, anywhere across the globe. Worlds A 
and B consist of all persons, individually, who are non-Christians: 
World A those who in addition have never heard the gospel or 
^eard of Jesus, World B those who have heard the gospel (who 
~ave heard, with understanding, about Christianity, Christ, and 
:ie gospel) but have not, or not yet, accepted it or become 


disciples of Christ. 

Onto this 3-world division, countries or metropolises or 
peoples do not easily fit because each is composed of a mix¬ 
ture of unevangelized persons, evangelized non-Christians, and 
Christians. However, for purposes of illustration we add a few 
names of countries below, placing these population segments 
where the great majority of their individuals are located. These 
countries are placed vertically according to a numerical scale 
of evangelization: most-evangelized countries at the bottom, 
least-evangelized at the top; also, Communist world on the left, 
Third World on the right, Western world in between. 


THE GLOBE 

5.1 billion persons 

2.3 billion urban dwellers 
2.8 billion rural dwellers 
2.0 billion children 

3.1 billion adults 

2.1 billion literates 
1.0 billion non literates 

Global income US$14,640 
billion a year 

687 million telephones 
708 million TV sets 
80 million computers 




A . THE UNEVANGELIZED WORLD 
(closed countries) 

1.3 billion persons 
26% of global population 
5.0% of global income 
3.0% of all telephones 
3.0% of all TV sets 
0.6% of all computers 

B. THE EVANGELIZED 

NON-CHRISTIAN WORLD 

2.1 billion persons 
41% of global population 
33% of global income 
17.0% of all telephones 
19.0% of all TV sets 
11.4% of all computers 


C. THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 

1.7 billion Christians 
33% of global population 
Receives and uses: 

62% of global income 
80% of all telephones 
78% of all TV sets 

88% of all computers 
(52% owned and 
operated by Christians) 

Spends: 

99.9% of Christian income on itself 

0.09% on the Evangelized 
Non-Christian World 

0.01% on the Unevangelized World 


Source: World Evangelization Database 
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and Christian resources, we give here 3 global diagrams. 
Diagram 1 describes the overall status of world evan¬ 
gelization, Diagram 2 the unfinished task, and Diagram 
3 today’s resources. In these diagrams, we divide the 
world into three major population segments (consisting 
of people, i.e. individuals, families, tribes, peoples, 
which correspond partially, but not wholly or neatly, 
to geographical areas and countries), as follows. 

1. The Christian world consisting of 1.7 billion Chris¬ 
tians (1.5 billion being church members, on the rolls of 
their churches); 

2. The evangelized non-Christian world, by which we 
mean the 2.1 billion non-Christians in the world who 
have heard and understood the gospel but have not, or 
not yet, responded by accepting Christ; and 

3. The unevangelized world with 1.3 billion non- 
Christians who have never heard the gospel or even the 
name of Jesus Christ. 

Distribution of secular resources among these three 
worlds is grossly disproportionate. Money, income, 
telephones, TV sets, computers—most of these things 
belong to Christians. 

Distribution of computers 

We have long known that Christians own more than 


a fair share of Earth’s resources, but in this computer 
age we find an additionally significant fact. Since 1980 
Christians have acquired 42 million computers—main¬ 
frames, minicomputers, and microcomputers. (They 
have also acquired 100 million additional screens or 
terminals, plus vast numbers of printers and endless 
varieties of peripherals). As well as owning 58 percent 
of the world’s computers, the Christian world also bene¬ 
fits from a further 30 percent which are under secular 
ownership (business, government, industry). 

No other religious bloc—Islam, Hinduism, or Buddh¬ 
ism—enjoys the benefits of the computer revolution 
nearly as much as Christians do. In their eyes, this 1980s 
revolution has been hogged almost entirely by 
Christians. 

At any rate, Christians have certainly been given a 
startlingly new range of communications tools to make 
world evangelization much more attainable—tele¬ 
phones, movies, radio, television, and now computers. 
According to current statistics, Christians are acquiring 
new computers at a net increase of 16,800 per day. 

To look at it another way, Christians today are ac¬ 
cumulating massive increases in computer power at the 
rate of 6,000 MIPS (million instructions per second) 
every day. Do they really need any more technical as¬ 
sistance to accomplish world evangelization? 


Chapter 10 

SEGMENTIZING THE UNFINISHED TASK 


3,030 unevangelized population segments 


With each successive survey plan (see Chapter 8), 
the Christian world’s understanding of the nature of the 
unevangelized world has grown appreciably clearer and 
more precise. With the computerized information ex¬ 
plosion of 1950-1988, we are now in a better position 
to describe that world in minute detail. 

Such description has been urged for over a century. 
A.T. Pierson did this year after year in his The mis¬ 
sionary review of the world. (See Appendix B under 
1871, 1880). In his September, 1885, issue under “A 
Plan to Evangelize the World,” he wrote: 


“Let the whole world-field be mapped out, and 
divided and distributed among the evangelical de¬ 
nominations of Christendom, so that every prov¬ 
ince and district shall be under competent and 
responsible care.” 

Unfortunately, nobody ever bothered to get around 
to the detailed survey he envisaged. 

Segmentizing the world 

Our schema in Diagram 2 therefore shows a basic 
way of dividing the world into manageable population 
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segments, which we can describe and enumerate in de¬ 
tail. By “manageable” we mean segments each of which 
is a single homogeneous unit (either a people speaking 
a single mother tongue, or a single concentrated urban 
population, or a single national population), and which 
therefore as a result can be handled adequately by a 
single individual functioning as a missionary strategist. 
The more popular term is bite-sized, or bite-sized 
chunks. Obviously, any such global plan would soon 
get into difficulties if Christian workers took on too 
many diverse chunks or bigger bites than they could 
manage or larger morsels than they could chew. 

Our cover logo in this sequence of studies, The AD 
2000 Series, was chosen in 1985 io-^ymbolize just this 
approach. On the cover of these books the reader can 
see the Earth as a globe segmentized into a large num¬ 
ber of manageable segments—the symbolic perfect 
number 144, if we view the diagram as one of 4 synoptic 
•lews of the globe from 4 viewpoints around it. The 
global evangelization movement in all its component 

parts, which we are studying here, then in the logo can 
be seen addressing these segments with the year AD 
2000 as its reasonable and achievable goal. 

Hardly any Christian organizations to date have 

liken up or developed this idea, however, or followed 
it through to see its enormous power for clarifying the 
task of reaching the entire world for Christ. The only 
exception uncovered by the authors has been the docu¬ 
ment SDA Global Strategy: The People of the World 
dnided into approximately 5,000 population segments 
averaging one million. This document divides the 
world’s 5 billion by one million to get the 5,000 seg¬ 
ments. It was prepared in June 1988 by the World 

Division, General Conference of Seventh-day Adven- 
ists, for their Global Strategy Committee which then 
met in Georgia (USA). These segments are listed there 
:or every country of the world. That, however, is the 
extent of the planning; from there on, the plan merely 
liopes that leading Adventists in different countries will 
r^ck up the idea and begin evangelizing a million people 
t3ch without further ado. This seems a lot for which to 
itiope. Let us now continue with our own analysis. The 
:echnical term we are coining for these bite-sized chunks 
k unevangelized population segments. 

Quantifying evangelization 

The World Evangelization Database enumerates the 
world’s 15,000 population segments, and goes on to 
measure each’s status with regard to evangelization. 
Around a dozen separate statistical indicators for each 
segment are tabulated, then combined into 5 different 
iod distinct, though mostly related, indexes or meas¬ 
ures. These are: percent of population who can be said 
id have become evangelized, percent who are unevan¬ 


gelized, total unevangelized persons, percent who are 
church members, ratio R = unevangelized persons per 
church member. 

All of these measures shade gradually from unevan¬ 
gelized to evangelized. The exact totals of unevange¬ 
lized segments, therefore, will depend on how the 
reader defines his cutoff points. For this reason, the 
World Evangelization Database, which forms the core 
of the World Evangelization Expert System (see Ap¬ 
pendix E), is an interactive system: the user must in¬ 
teract, choose, decide, test, start again, and so on, in 
order to get the results he desires. One such choice, 
for instance, would be to define a population segment 
as “unevangelized” if the number of unevangelized in¬ 
dividuals numbered under 50%. Another would say: A 
population segment is unevangelized if the R factor is 
over 50. And so on. 

Let us now look at these segments. There are three 
types. 

Countries 

The first type of segment is a country. By this we 
mean nations, sovereign territories, and also those non¬ 
sovereign territories which are not governed as integral 
parts of other countries but are in some sense inde¬ 
pendent or autonomous or standalone countries, or 
even colonies or dependencies. The world total of coun¬ 
tries has gradually increased since 1945, reaching 223 
by 1975 and 252 by 1988. Gains and losses can be ex¬ 
pected. A round figure of 250 countries is adequate for 
our purposes. 

If we are trying to describe the unevangelized world, 
then there are probably some 30 countries which are 
wholly within this bloc. Obviously, there are unevan¬ 
gelized populations in the rest of the world’s 252 coun¬ 
tries, but these 30 are predominantly unevangelized. 

Peoples 

A second type of segment is a people. One can divide 
countries into their constituent ethnolinguistic peoples; 
this produces a world total of around 11,500. Some 
2,000 such peoples today are sufficiently unevangelized 
to be called unreached peoples. We know their names, 
sizes, locations, and everything else about them, in¬ 
cluding what attempts to reach them in the name of 
Christ have been made down the centuries up to the 
present day. 

Interestingly, the numerical size of a people has little 
bearing on the extent to which one missionary could 
tackle such a segment. By definition, an ethnolinguistic 
people—even one over 10 million in size—has only one 
mother tongue. Once any outsider has learned that 
language, he is in a commanding position. This means 
that the main criterion of a manageable bite-sized chunk 
is not size but a single mother tongue. 


Diagram 2. TODAY’S UNFINISHED TASK: THE UNEVANGELIZED WORLD SEGMENTIZED INTO 3,030 

UNEVANGELIZED POPULATION SEGMENTS. 


The globe can be divided into some 15,000 distinct population 
segments, of 3 varieties: ethnolinguistic peoples, metropolises 
(mother cities of over 100,000 population), and countries. This 
segmentization is shown symbolically in our developing logo at 
top right. These 3 varieties overlap because they are 3 different 
ways of dividing up the one world. This segmented globe in turn 
can be subdivided into our 3 categories of world—Worlds A, B, 
and C. This superimposing of one schema (segments) on another 
(3 worlds) is done for purposes of illustration only, since most 
segments are composed each of a mixture of unevangelized per¬ 
sons, evangelized non-Christians, and Christians. For purposes 
of illustration also, we name a few segments below: a few 
megapeoples (in lowercase letters), and a few megacities (in 
capital letters), placing these segments where the majority of 


their individuals are located. In this schema, ‘evangelized non- 
Christian population segments’ in World B are defined as 
segments with church members under 50%, and ‘christianized 
population segments’ in World C are defined as all segments 
with church members of 50% or over. 

The larger globe below therefore gives a detailed 
representation of the nature of the unfinished Christian task. This 
task’s main secular feature ought to be to rectify the grossly 
disproportionate spread of life’s blessings—health, wealth, 
shelter, food, rights, justice—around the world. This dispropor¬ 
tion is briefly sketched here in Diagrams 1, 2 and 3. From the 
Christian point of view, the major unfinished task is to spread 
the blessings of Christ throughout the segments of World A, the 
unevangelized world, here shown shaded grey for emphasis. 


THE GLOBE 

5.1 billion inhabitants 
SEGMENTS: 

15,000 population segments: 

11,500 ethnolinguistic peoples 
3,250 metropolises 
250 countries 
including: 

440 megapeoples (shown below in lowercase) 
307 megacities (shown below in CAPITALS) 




TibetanmKABUi^ Berbers 


IZMIR 


Uighurs^Zhuang 


Kurds 


PEKINGf Khmer 


TEHRAN 


[TASHKENT] 


Mongolians 


Filipinos /LONDOJ 


PolesX AMSTERDAM 


MANILA 


Arabs 


Japanese 


RANGOON 


JAKARTA 


Vietnamese 


Bengalis 


SEOUL 


Russians 


TOKYO 


BANGKOK 


CALCUTTA 


HAVANA 


BUDAPEST 


/KINSHAS/y 

NAIROBI / / Zulu 


Quechua 


French 


A . THE UNEVANGELIZED WORLD 

1.3 billion unevangelized persons 
SEGMENTS: 

3,030 unevangelized population 
segments: 

2,000 peoples 
1,000 metropolises 
30 countries 
including: 

500 completely unreached peoples 
150 unreached megapeoples 
80 anti-Christian megacities 


B. THE EVANGELIZED 

NON-CHRISTIAN WORLD 

2.1 billion persons 
SEGMENTS: 

4,870 evangelized non-Christian 
population segments: 

4,000 peoples 
800 metropolises 
70 countries 
including: 

60 non-Christian megacities 


C. THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 

1.7 billion Christians 
SEGMENTS: 

7,100 christianized population 
segments: 

5£00 peoples 
1,450 metropolises 
150 countries 
including: 

167 mainly Christian megacities 


I 


Source: World Evangelization Datab< 
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Cities 

A third variety of segment is a metropolis. A me¬ 
tropolis here is defined as a city of over 100,000 inhab¬ 
itants, or the capital city of a country in cases where it 
numbers less than that figure. Some 3,250 metropolises 
exist today, this number expanding daily. Around 1,000 
metropolises in the world can be regarded as unevan¬ 
gelized today. 

Treating a metropolis as one single bite-sized chunk 


makes sense today because of its high physical and 
information concentration. A missionary can readily get 
access to total information on such a target. 

These categories therefore give us a total of 3,030 
unevangelized population segments in the world. This 
process of segmentization is designed to assist mission 
planners, by dividing up the unevangelized world into 
these manageable bite-sized pieces. 

The overall situation is shown schematically in Dia¬ 
gram 2. 



Chapter 11 

SILVER AND GOLD HAVE I NONE 


Abject poverty, or mind-boggling riches? 


“Silver and gold have I none,” said the Apostle Peter 
m the Temple gate in Jerusalem, “but such as I have I 
give you. In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise 
sp and walk!” (Acts 3:6). 

Throughout the history of the 59 neglected genera- 
:ons, Christians have complained that they didn’t have 
idequate resources to obey the Great Commission. To 
aear some missions protagonists, one would think that 
me church has lived in a state of abject poverty. 

However, this is utter nonsense. The latest acquisi¬ 
tions made by Christians since 1980 are, as we saw in 
Chapter 9, 42 million computers. Their capital value 
■»>day is no less than $273 billion. And they are backed 
■P by a new kind of Christian army—200 million Chris- 
tan computer specialists (50 million computer profes¬ 
sionals, 150 million other computer literates). 

The fact is that the church has always had enormous 
resources of both money and people, more than enough 
*® evangelize the world many times over. The staggering 
size of these resources today can be studied in Appendix 
H. lines 44-55. 

Neither are the churches short of reliable, regular 
income. In 1988, for example, Christian laypersons are 
giving at the rate of $145 billion a year to operate 
organized global Christianity. The problem arises at 
management levels. 

To see how mismanagement by a few can destroy 


even the most massive global plan, turn to Appendix 
B for the year 1918. In this case, $336 million was raised 
and then the plan was destroyed within a week. This 
story, of the massive Interchurch World Movement, 
has been thoroughly documented in the literature. 

For a more current example, turn to 1969 and see 
how a gigaplan that raised $150 million a year virtually 
collapsed on one day in 1988 in a management scandal 
involving the top evangelist. 

Now, let us continue our analysis of 788 world evan¬ 
gelization plans by examining the size of their resources, 
according to Appendix A, column 13. Table 14 de¬ 
scribes the situation. 


Table 14. 788 GLOBAL PLANS ARRANGED BY MAGNITUDE OF 

RESOURCES EXPENDED. 


(Source: Appendix A, column 13). 


Code 

Resources 


Plans 

% 

0 

Negligible 


69 

8.8 

1 

Minimal 


110 

14.0 

2 

Limited 


137 

17.4 

3 

Modest 


138 

17.5 

4 

Sizeable 


146 

18.5 

5 

Massive 


155 

19.7 

6 

Gigantic 


33 

4.2 



TOTAL 

788 

100.0% 
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To understand our summary, this is how we define 
the most important categories: 

1. “Sizeable” resources refers to plans on each of 
which Christians have expended over 1,000 worker- 
years, or over $100,000 a year, for an average of 10 
years. Some 146 plans have been in this category. The 
minimum total in this category would be 120,000 worker 
years, or $12 million. 

2. “Massive” resources refers to plans each with over 
10,000 worker-years, or over $10 million a year, for an 
average of 10 years. Some 155 plans are in this category, 
78 of which we in this analysis term megaplans because 
they are massive but are also being massively imple¬ 
mented and expanding across the world (code 9 in col¬ 
umn 16 of Appendix A). The minimum total of all 
expended resources in this category would be 1,500,000 
worker-years, or $1,500 million. 

3. “Gigantic” resources refers to plans each with over 
100,000 worker-years, or over $100 million a year, or 
a total of $1 billion over the years of the plan’s life. 
The biggest current gigaplan is spending over $550 mil¬ 
lion a year on its own standalone world mission plan. 
Together, the 33 gigaplans have expended, are ex¬ 
pending, and will expend well over $40 billion. 

Therefore, it’s safe to assume that the 788 global plans 
have already expended some four million worker-years 
and $20 billion. They are likely to spend at least as 
much again over the next decade up to AD 2000. 

25 million worker-years 

Including past and present plans (estimating their 
total expenditure), our final estimate of total resources 
expended on these 788 plans is 10 million worker-years 
and $45 billion. But that’s not much compared to the 
church’s wealth over the centuries. 

As Appendix I shows (column 9), from AD 33 to 
1988, some eight billion Christians have lived on earth. 
Probably, as today, 0.2 percent of them (one for every 
500 church members) are or have been full-time Chris¬ 
tian workers. So, the total number of Christian workers 
who’ve ever lived is around 16 million. Their term of 
service has in all likelihood averaged 10 years. This 
means that we have expended a grand total of 160 
million worker-years on earth over these 20 centuries, 
costing somewhere in the neighborhood of $350 billion. 

However, over the centuries the Body of Christ has 


spent only about 10% of its available mission-related 
resources (6% of its worker-years and 11% of its 
money) on implementing plans to obey Christ’s Great 
Commission. (See “Christian Finance,” in Appendix 
H). 

What has happened to the other 90%? The quick 
answer is that Christians have lavished it on themselves. 
They have evangelized and re-evangelized themselves 
on their own territory, to bring themselves to a peak 
of missionized perfection. 

However, viewed globally, a better answer might be 
that they have squandered the other 90%. Many of the 
124 resource-related causes of failure enumerated in 
Table 6 vividly illustrate this. Since these causes include 
administrative fiascos, mismanagement, embezzle¬ 
ments, corruption, and ecclesiastical crime, and since 
other causes include affluent life-styles of leaders, the 
church stands under a terrible indictment for wasting 
huge resources. 

A final question about Great Commission resources 
provides perhaps the most disturbing answer of all: 
Where are these resources at present being directed? 
In Diagram 3, we see the distribution of Christian re¬ 
sources among the 3 worlds A, B, and C. It is a shocking 
picture of greed—99% is directed at, and consumed by, 
the Christian world alone. A final example must suffice 
to illustrate this. 

Since Gutenberg’s great vision and plan in the year 
1450 (dissemination of the Bible by printing), some 2.5 
billion Bibles and 4 billion New Testaments have been 
printed. Of these, 85% have been printed in the English 
language, almost entirely benefitting World C. But 91% 
of the world’s peoples, mainly in Worlds A and B, 
cannot read English. 

So we find that, over the last 540 years of printing, 
a small minority on Earth, English readers—who num¬ 
ber 9% of the world’s population, and of whom 92% 
are Christians—have somehow managed it that 85% of 
all Bibles and New Testaments ever produced have 
been printed in a language only they can understand. 

Here, then, is yet another major reason why Chris¬ 
tians have never got very far with completing world 
evangelization. The vast resources available have been 
bottled up in World C and never allowed out in mean¬ 
ingful quantities commensurate with the demographic 
realities in Worlds A and B. 




Diagram 3: TODAY’S RESOURCES: CHURCHES, WORKERS, INSTITUTIONS, AGENCIES, LITERATURE, RADIO/TV, 

MONEY, COMPUTERS, NETWORKS, PLANS. 


This table enumerates at middle left the entire extent of global 
Christian resources of all kinds. Several of these are then shown 
at lower right as they are utilized today, divided among the 3 
worlds, A, B, and C. These should be added to the other resources 
shown, similarly divided, in Diagrams 1 and 2. 

Our final fully-developed logo at upper right shows the many 
rivers of these resources (4,000 Great Commission networks) 
streaming across the Earth as a de facto, single, global 
evangelization movement. The present situation is however that 
the vast bulk of these resources benefit only the Christian world. 
Even in foreign missions, 85% of personnel and money are 
devoted to Christian lands, such as missionaries from USA to 
Brazil or Kenya or the Philippines (see inner ellipse in globe at 
oottom). 


It is obvious that all segments of the Earth have a right 
to their fair share of resources of all kinds. The least that Chris¬ 
tians can do is to ensure that the resources which are under their 
own direct control—the spiritual resources catalogued below— 
get properly shared with all. To redress the present situation 
Christians will need to concentrate on World A far more, hence 
it is shown shaded grey and its segments are shown in bold on 
the large globe at lower left. The faint lines of the other 2 worlds 
B and C suggest the far less significant share of global resources 
that these worlds should now be deliberately restricted to. The 
2 thin arrows then show the new directions in which these am¬ 
ple resources need to be redirected or redeployed. 


THE GLOBE 

5.1 billion persons 

GLOBAL CHRISTIAN RESOURCES 

1.7 billion Christians 
1.0 billion urban Christians 

1.1 billion practising Christians 
2.5 million worship centers 

1.1 billion regular radio/TV audience 

22.300 denominations 

98.400 institutions 

20.400 parachurch or service agencies 
Personal income $8,200 billion a year 
Church/agency income $145 billion a year 
Foreign missions $8 billion a year 

910,000 ordained clergy, ministers, 
pastors, priests 

4.1 million full-time Christian workers 

262.300 foreign missionaries 
21,900 new Christian books a year 
200 million copies printed each year 
10,000 books/articles on mission a year 


13,000 major religious (Christian) libraries 

22,000 religious (Christian) periodicals 

47.7 million Bibles a year 

70.2 million New Testaments a year 

550 million scripture leaflets a year 

4 billion Christian tracts a year 

42 million Christian computers 

200 million Christian computer specialists 

4,000 Great Commission networks 

56 Great Commission global networks 

9 Great Commission global meganetworks 

387 current global plans 

254 current global plans making progress 

78 global megaplans 

33 global gigaplans 

Plan expenditures $45 billion 




.BHUTAN 


SAHARA 


IRAN 


MONGOLIA 


SOMALIA 


BURMA 


IRAQ 


VIETNAM 


INDIA 


CUBA 


JAPAN 


NIGERIA 


KENYA 


PERU 


MEXICO 


BRAZIL 


USA / UK 


Present main locus of 
Christian foreign missions 


A . THE UNEVANGELIZED WORLD 

Present cost of Christian foreign 
missions: $0.1 billion a year 

No citywide evangelistic campaigns 
30,000 full-time Christian workers 
1,000 foreign missionaries 
0.1% of all Christian literature 
0.01% of all Christian radio/TV 


B. THE EVANGELIZED 

NON-CHRISTIAN WORLD 

Present cost of Christian foreign 
mission: $1 billion a year 

200 cities per year have citywide 
evangelistic campaigns 

200,000 full-time Christian workers 
20,000 foreign missionaries 
0.9% of all Christian literature 
0.1% of all Christian radio/TV 


C. THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 

Present cost of home Christianity: 
$130 billion a year 

Foreign missions to other Christian 
lands: $7 billion a year 

1,100 cities per year have citywide 
evangelistic campaigns 

3.9 million full-time Christian 
workers 

241,300 foreign missionaries 

99% of all Christian literature 

99.9% of all Christian radio/TV 


Source: World Evangelization Database 














Chapter 12 


TODAY'S BIGGEST CHALLENGE 


Ministry to 120 closed and closing countries 


Global Christianity stands poised like a giant space 
vehicle on its Cape Canaveral launch pad, ready to 
complete world evangelization in this generation. 
Churches, denominations, and agencies with a com¬ 
bined constituency of one billion members are making 
plans to that end. At least half of them appear com¬ 
mitted to doing it by AD 2000. 

They know that this will mean reaching and evan¬ 
gelizing the 1.3 billion unevangelized people who live 
in 3,030 unevangelized population segments around the 
globe. They also know that they face a superhuman 
challenge: how to evangelize people in closed countries, 
closed, that is, to foreign missions engaged in 
evangelization. 

Back in 1900, virtually every country was open to 
foreign missionaries of one tradition or another: Prot¬ 
estant, Catholic, or Orthodox. Today, some 65 coun¬ 
tries are closed to foreign missionaries of any kind, with 
three more closing their doors every year. If this trend 
continues, by the year 2000 we may well be faced with 
120 closed countries. 

Sixteen types of ministry in closed 
countries 

Missions theorists propound many ways to penetrate 
closed countries and a number of agencies are trying 
new strategies. 

History shows that the church has faced closed coun¬ 
tries, peoples, cities, and language groups with a variety 
of approaches. 

We can isolate four major criteria, or characteristics, 
of these approaches. When expressed as dichotomous 
(Yes/No) variables, they fall into a logical typology of 
16 different types of ministry. They all exist today, with 
varying degrees of success. Our analysis is purely de¬ 
scriptive, without either commending or condemning 
any one of them. 

Four basic criteria 

1. Professionalism. Ministries in closed countries can 
be either professional (full-time), or amateur (part- 
time). Professional refers to the status of the person 


undertaking the ministry. Is he or she in full-time Chris¬ 
tian service? Or only in part-time Christian service? 

Is the person being paid to be a full-time Christian 
worker? Or is the person being paid (and perhaps given 
a visa and a work permit by the government) mainly 
or even solely to do a secular job? 

This criterion is important because no one pretends 
that a part-time Christian worker, or a lay amateur, 
however gifted or dedicated, can translate the Bible 
into Mongolian, or broadcast evangelistic messages in 
the language of the 14 million Zhuang, or draw up 
strategies that will win the support of Great Commission 
Christians. These tasks require thoroughly professional 
skills, used full-time, and with the backing of profes¬ 
sional Christian agencies. So likewise does the task of 
seeing to it that everyone in a particular population 
segment has adequate opportunity to hear the gospel 
by AD 2000 and to respond. 

This task calls for professional missionaries (as con¬ 
trasted with part-time amateurs without agency back¬ 
ing), paid and employed full-time by a church, mission, 
agency, or board. A professional Christian worker (full¬ 
time, career, life), backed by an organized professional 
body, engages in ministry known to the churches. They 
have some control over his ministry, as well as sup¬ 
porting it, and also expect some accountability. 

On the other hand, a part-time Christian worker in 
a foreign country is usually relatively isolated, lay, am¬ 
ateur, temporary, unpaid, and unknown to the churches 
as a worker. They have no control over his ministry 
and receive no accountability. 

In thus emphasizing the importance of professional 
Christian workers, we are simply recognizing that the 
global task is so enormous and so complex that it calls 
for foreign missionary professionalism of the highest 
order. This implies proficiency in the language, culture, 
history, politics, economics, religion, and so on, of the 
target population. Nothing less that dedicated, full-time 
service is likely to have much impact on a billion une¬ 
vangelized people. 

2. Residence. Ministries can be based either on resi¬ 
dence inside the country, or outside it. This second 
criterion asks, Where does this person reside? He may 
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have his home in the target country, or he may live 
abroad in a foreign country. He may have a fixed resi¬ 
dence, or he may itinerate. These distinctions are im¬ 
portant because many countries have exact regulations 
relating to or controlling each category. 

3. Citizenship. Ministries can be undertaken either 
ry citizens or by aliens. This criterion relates to workers 
as seen by the government of the target population. A 
person is either a citizen (or national) of the target 
country, or he is a foreigner (or alien). Again, exact 
regulations to control these categories are often 
enforced. 

4. Legality. Ministries in closed countries can either 
>e legal or illegal. This criterion asks, Are these various 
ppes of ministry legal in the sense that the government 
formally permits their existence, or are they illegal? 
According to the answer, ministries are either overt or 
covert. 

A historical note is needed here. Across the centu¬ 
ries, Christians ministering in closed or difficult areas 
kave usually sought to obey the laws of the ruling re¬ 
gime, and to minister within them. But they have not 
hesitated to operate illegally, or secretly, in situations 
-nere their basic rights and roles as believers or Chris- 
Z 2 n workers have been denied. 

From the Christian perspective, legality is not an 
ethical matter, but it is a purely descriptive term de¬ 
scribing the secular government’s requirements, which 
may well be arbitrary, harsh, cruel, unjust, ephemeral, 
mconsistent, unstable, or even impossible to comply 
mith. One cannot say that missionaries have a perma¬ 
nent obligation to respect every power’s current defi¬ 
nition of legality, although it may well be the best course 
» conform, unless conformance is clearly contrary to 
roe’s Christian calling and values. 

Descriptions and names of types 

The illustrations in Diagrams 4 and 5 set out these 
r xir basic criteria and the 16 distinct types of ministry 
mat result. Diagram 4 deals with the eight types of 
ministry practiced by foreigners. Diagram 5 deals with 
ne other eight types of ministry practiced by citizens. 
*>e will now comment on them and give some contem¬ 
porary examples. 

Ministry by foreigners 

There are eight possible types of foreign evangelizers 
m closed countries. First are four categories covering 
foreigners resident in the country there. 

1. Tentmaker. This widely misunderstood and mis¬ 
used term refers to a Christian worker who, because it 
is not possible to be a full-time residential, foreign 
Christian worker, takes full-time secular employment 
in the target country. He or she hopes to have numerous 


opportunities for Christian witness and service. Many 
agencies serve those who chose this option. Tentmakers 
International, Seattle, Washington, (USA) has a list of 
15,000 secular jobs, many in closed countries, for which 
they seek to recruit tentmakers. 

The tentmaker’s basic problem, as far as world evan¬ 
gelization is concerned, is that he or she must in good 
conscience devote most of his or her time and energy 
to the full-time secular job. Tentmakers are not full¬ 
time professional Christian workers. Usually, they do 
not have a large mission board or Christian agency 
behind them for support and guidance. Though they 
may have fellowship with other tentmakers, they usu¬ 
ally work as Lone Rangers. 

In most cases, tentmakers do not have the time to 
learn the local mother tongue in any depth, which is 
the key to penetrating people’s souls, especially where 
understanding the gospel is concerned. Tentmakers 
often are restricted by employers and/or the govern¬ 
ment as to evangelism. Therefore, their influence on 
the people, evangelistically speaking, usually is severely 
limited and even negligible where large populations are 
concerned. 

2. Residential. A residential missionary is a full-time 
professional employee of a foreign mission board who 
obtains government permission to reside and work in 
an otherwise closed country. Usually, this person is a 
doctor, agriculturalist, or some other technical special¬ 
ist. But no evangelism is permitted. Although many 
such people start out with high hopes, their ministry as 
evangelizers is hamstrung from the start and they soon 
find it impossible to witness. 

3. Clandestine. A clandestine missionary is a full¬ 
time professional who resides in and operates in a coun¬ 
try illegally. In many cases, this missionary may have 
started out legally, but because of a change in govern¬ 
ment, or religious policy changes, he finds himself pro¬ 
nounced illegal. Nevertheless, he decides to stay, 
hoping he will not get caught. Or, a new missionary 
may deliberately be sent by his board into a closed 
country illegally. He carries on his ministry secretly. 
Much ministry is carried on this way today. 

4. Mole. By mole, we mean a part-time Christian 
worker, an illegal, residential alien. He may have once 
been a clandestine missionary employed by his board, 
but later left his board and stayed on to follow his own 
interests without the restrictions of a board. Or, a mole 
may have been a legal tentmaker who has become il¬ 
legal. He may have stayed on after his job contract 
expired. Or he may be a tourist who stayed and took 
a job. Moles in missions have a long and noble history. 
In past centuries, early Moravian missionaries got them¬ 
selves sold as galley slaves in Morocco so that they could 
evangelize across the Muslim world. 

Next, there are four nonresident categories, covering 
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foreigners who are not resident in the target country. 
These workers, instead of having fixed residences, are 
itinerants or transients when in the country. 

5. Tourist. Every year, more than 100 million Chris¬ 
tian foreigners enter countries closed to foreign mis¬ 
sions, entering as tourists. While there, perhaps up to 
six months, they discreetly undertake witness in various 
ways. As part-time amateurs, most of them know little 
of the culture and nothing of the mother tongue. Their 
influence on the people as a whole is negligible. A 
number of mission board volunteers fall into this 
category. 

6. Courier. A courier is a visitor from abroad who 
^legally carries messages to, from, and between local 
Christians, clandestine workers, and so on. He may also 
take in documents and Bibles and bring out messages 
and documents. Hundreds of tourists are persuaded to 
*:t as couriers by Western agencies. Some of them have 
been caught, deported, or even imprisoned. 

7. Smuggler. The smuggler is the full-time profes¬ 
sional and seasoned Christian worker who operates il¬ 
legally as an itinerant. Governments of closed countries 
see him as their most dangerous threat, probably be¬ 
cause he is so effective. One of the most famous is 
Brother Andrew, author of the best-selling book, God's 
Smuggler. 

8. Nonresidential. This person is a professional, full¬ 
time, career missionary who operates legally, but who 
works from outside the country, distant from the une- 

ingelized segment on whom his ministry is primarily 
rocused. He does not do the preaching or evangelization 
himself, but rather surveys the total Christian situation 
md then networks with all parties concerned, including 
ocal Christians, to see that the target population be¬ 
comes evangelized by AD 2000. 

Because his base is in an open, foreign city, it’s pos¬ 
sible and safe for him to network extensively with other 
Christians, churches, and agencies, providing docu¬ 
mentation, information, names and addresses, and so 
:o. Although a number of agencies use missionaries 
jke this, relatively few of them are focusing on evan¬ 
gelizing a single segment of the population by AD 2000. 
By sharply defining their targets, many more of them 
could move in this direction. As things now stand, they 
ire more likely to be shooting in several directions at 
:nce, as opportunities present themselves, rather than 
concentrating on a single target people. 

Ministry by citizens 

Diagram 5 shows, next, eight parallel ministries that 
can be undertaken by citizens of closed countries—eight 
possible types of citizen evangelizers. First come four 
categories covering resident citizens. 


9. Part-timer. Similar to the rationale behind the role 
of a tentmaker, the part-timer is a citizen who takes a 
full-time secular job and salary, to give him opportu¬ 
nities for Christian witness and part-time service in a 
particular target population. 

10. Registered. In the same way that the residential 
missionary is issued a residence permit by the govern¬ 
ment, to control his movements and activities, so many 
hostile regimes demand that citizen pastors and church 
workers must have registered status, usually conditional 
on their living at a fixed residence where they can come 
under surveillance. 

11. Unregistered. By contrast, many citizen church 
workers refuse to apply for registered status. Others 
apply for it, but it is not granted. Either way, they work 
illegally. 

12. Under grounder. This person is the citizen equiv¬ 
alent of the foreign mole. Both patiently burrow into 
a residential situation and then emerge months or even 
years later to exercise a part-time evangelization 
ministry. 

The four remaining citizen categories reflect the itin¬ 
erant or transient mode. 

13. Pilgrim. No closed countries have ever been able 
to stop mass movements of religious pilgrims within 
their borders, or even across their borders. The cases 
of Albania, China, the Soviet Union, and Ethiopia at¬ 
test this fact. As a result, most governments do not 
even try and instead ignore the problem, pretending 
that it doesn’t matter. 

Therefore, large numbers of Christian citizens delib¬ 
erately utilize the pilgrim mode (or other internal tourist 
modes) specifically to evangelize a target people. Then- 
huge numbers show the great potential. Domestic as 
well as international movements now number 3,500 mil¬ 
lion tourists a year. Eighty percent of these are citizens 
touring within their own countries. More than half of 
them are Christians. A small nucleus of these are gen¬ 
uine, earnest, full-scale Christian pilgrims visiting sa¬ 
cred sites. In fact, 7% of the entire Christian world— 
95 million Christians a year—are continuously on the 
move as pilgrims. It’s easy to see how determined citizen 
evangelizers can blend with these masses to visit then- 
target populations. 

14. Messenger. Parallel to the alien courier, the mes¬ 
senger is a citizen who itinerates illegally between 
churches and agencies in his country. Huge under¬ 
ground evangelizing networks exist operated by mes¬ 
sengers utilizing solely word of mouth—no letters, no 
writing, no telephones, nothing except face-to-face 
messages. 

15. Guerrilla. Parallel to the alien smuggler, the 
guerrilla is a full-time professional worker who operates 
permanently as an illegal itinerant. Determined and 
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committed, he often risks his life and many have died 
for the sake of Christ. Around the world there are many 
thousand guerrilla Christian workers of this calibre. 

16. Foreign-based. Parallel to the alien nonresiden- 
tial worker, the foreign-based worker is a full-time 
professional who operates legally as an itinerant. Trav¬ 
eling widely, he enters and leaves his country fre¬ 
quently, taking care that his evangelization, 
documentation, and networking occur outside his coun¬ 
try, so that he builds up no records of illegal activity. 

A case study of illegal work 

To cite one of several hundred examples of the eight 
illegal categories, we refer to Operation Pearl. The 
largest smuggling operation ever, it was organized in 
1981 by Open Doors out of the Netherlands. Some 200 
tons of Bibles, one million volumes in all, were landed 
illegally at night off Swatow, China. They were quickly 
taken away by some 20,000 Chinese Christians. Some 
analysts think that Operation Pearl is one reason for 
the unusual growth among Christians in China, from 
15 million in 1981 to 52,152,000 by 1987. 

Using the terminology of our typology of ministry, 
this operation was masterminded by alien smugglers 
and citizen guerrillas, using a complex network of for¬ 
eign couriers, citizen messengers, and clandestine work¬ 
ers from different countries to alert thousands of 
ordinary Chinese Christians, large numbers of unregis¬ 
tered pastors, and other part-time undergrounders and 
moles. 

We do not necessarily commend or recommend all 
of the 16 varieties of ministries in closed countries. 
Some may be unwise under some circumstances. We 
describe them so that anyone hoping to minister in 
closed countries in the nonresidential mode will know 
of their existence and be able to evaluate their possi¬ 
bilities and limitations. 

The concept of engagement 

The answer to the challenge presented by 120 closed 
md closing countries is: Let’s engage them. This is a 
new concept that can only be briefly presented here. 

The immediate problem that this chapter raises is: 
What can an ordinary agency do about all this? 

Faced with the intractable realities of closing coun¬ 
tries, the smaller agencies in particular often face ex¬ 
treme frustration. They do not have the resources to 
Htempt to enter such countries by long-term programs 
of training bivocational church planters or other vari¬ 
eties of organizational tentmakers. Here is a new con¬ 
cept which may be of assistance. 

For an agency to “enter” any new country with its 
missions personnel, a formal decision has to be taken, 


and a big effort made by way of finding personnel, 
finance, logistics, et alia. But it is possible to take on 
a new country without all this traditional, expensive 
baggage that relates to “entry”. We can call it 
“engagement”. 

There are today 252 separate countries in the world. 
Many self-professed global-plan agencies work in 50 
only, or 100, or 150 countries. This means that 200, or 
150, or 100 remain unentered. Very few administrators 
think to explain to the agency’s constituency why this 
latter situation exists, what it means or does not mean, 
and what they intend to do about it, if anything. 

A goal could be drawn up and phrased somewhat 
like this: “To enter or engage with our missionaries all 
countries of the world existing in the year 2000 which 
today number 252.” 

Entry and/or engagement are initial stages only, the 
first steps. Consequently, this impressive goal could 
actually be accomplished, by any agency, with minimal 
expenditure, within a one- or two-year period. 

Definitions 

We propose that an agency could recognize the tech¬ 
nical usage of 2 terms. (1) “Enter” refers to its ap¬ 
pointment of residential missionaries to a particular 
country; and (2) “engage” refers to the short-term ap¬ 
pointment of a part-time missionary (to be followed 
possibly but not necessarily by long-term residential or 
nonresidential missionaries) to a country initially to pro¬ 
duce a survey with recommendations concerning future 
entry, or further engagement, or further abstention 
from entry. 

Methods of entry in past and 
present 

The normal method has been to enter as a result of 
an invitation from an existing Christian church in the 
country, or a suggestion from one’s own field mission¬ 
aries. While still valuable, this approach now needs to 
be augmented by a systematic engagement of all other 
countries from which invitations will very likely never 
come. 

Ten stages of a proposed plan 

We can draw up a series of sequential steps, as 
follows. 

1. Recognize that the agency’s goal with regard 
to reaching the world needs now to be stated 
in terms of its constituent countries. 

2. Promulgate a statement of commitment or in¬ 
tent, in order to inform the constituency of the 
agency’s accountability with regard to coun¬ 
tries of the world. 
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3. Draw up and maintain an exact schedule, up¬ 
dated daily, of the status of all countries with 
regard to the agency’s presence or 
involvement. 

4. Agree on definition of “engage”, “engage¬ 
ment”, “engaged”, and when a country can be 
announced as engaged. In particular, “engage¬ 
ment” should be regarded as (a) an irreversible 
process (once engaged, one cannot or does not 
disengage; the agency should always thereafter 
claim the country as “engaged” even if its de¬ 
cision is to do nothing further); also (b) an 
ongoing process (a decision to do nothing fur¬ 
ther for the time being would be regularly re¬ 
viewed); hence (c) therefore a permanent 
achievement, worthy of being communicated 
to the agency’s constituency. 

5. Declare any countries which are not on the 
agency’s present list of countries entered, but 
which have present involvement and meet this 
definition, to now be formally engaged. 

6. For all unengaged countries, assign one al¬ 
ready-serving missionary or couple for each 
country to undertake, part-time, a survey and 
investigation into the status of that country 
with regard to the need for either residential 
or nonresidential missionaries and to provide 
the agency with a written final report with rec¬ 
ommendation after 4 months. 

7. Formally declare and announce that the agency 
has engaged each country from the day the 
missionary is assigned. 


8. Complete this process for all unengaged coun¬ 
tries over a one- or two-year period. 

9. In records and publicity, agree to always pub¬ 
licize these 3 totals together: (a) total countries 
entered, (b) total countries engaged but not 
entered, and (c) total countries therefore en¬ 
gaged in some sense (sum of [a] and [b]). The 
latter total could be regularly monitored on its 
path towards 252 and the constituency kept 
abreast of its progress. To build a sense of 
expectancy and even excitement in the con¬ 
stituency one might also announce a monthly 
tally of (d) total countries still unengaged. 

To help agencies keep track of where they are in this 
process, we append a scale of engagement in Table 15. 


Table 15. A TYPOLOGY OF 11 LEVELS OF A MISSION AGENCY’S 
STATUS OF ENGAGEMENT WITH A COUNTRY (OR OTHER 
POPULATION SEGMENT). 

UNENGAGED 

0 = no work, nor any local Christians of same tradition 

1 = no work, but local churches of similar tradition exist 

ENGAGED 

2 = no work, but survey undertaken 

3 = agency broadcasts into country or segment 

ENGAGED: VISITING 

4 = occasional projects, with personnel visiting 

5 = engaged but with only one or more nonresidential missionaries 

ENGAGED: FORMERLY ENTERED 

6 = residential missionaries until recent restriction or expulsion 

7 = residential missionaries until recent voluntary withdrawal 

ENTERED 

8 = residential missionaries, numbering from 1-9 

9 = residential missionaries, numbering from 10-29 
10 = residential missionaries, numbering 30 or over 


Chapter 13 


GOD'S GLOBAL ENVOYS 


The role of nonresidential missionaries 


In the previous chapter, we looked at four types of 
full-time ministry open to foreigners seeking to reach 
people in closed countries. Two of them are legal, in 
the sense of abiding by anti-religious laws in those coun¬ 
tries. Of those two, the traditional one is the residential 


missionary. Many people still see this as our only Great | 
Commission alternative. 

However, because residential foreign missionaries j 
are being banned in country after country—at the rate 
of around three new countries per year—we must find 
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an alternative. As Diagrams 4 and 5 have shown, there 
is a major alternative: the nonresidential missionary. 
To this subject we now turn. 

To review, we believe that any world evangelization 
approach must be based on thorough studies and sur¬ 
veys of all of the world’s unevangelized population seg¬ 
ments. Without this, any strategy is useless. Briefly, 
there are 2,000 or so ethnolinguistic peoples and groups 
that are largely unevangelized. Or, 1,000 large cities. 
Or, around 30 countries that are to a high degree in¬ 
accessible to cross-cultural mission. 

For these situations we propose nonresidential mis¬ 
sions as perhaps a valuable approach, or, in some cases, 
an invaluable approach. Where several approaches are 
possible, this might be the most appropriate. In a num¬ 
ber of hard-core situations, it is the only approach 
possible. 

Using data now available, missions strategists can 
rank peoples, cities, and countries according to their 
priorities. Then they can match their priorities with the 
most appropriate approach. 

-our vital core elements 

First, however, some clarification is needed. Our con¬ 
cept of the nonresidential missionary includes four vital 
core elements: 

1. Full-time, professional mission through mission¬ 
aries recruited, appointed, sent, and supported by their 
own mission boards, societies, or agencies, of any citi¬ 
zenship and sent from any country in the world. 

2. The unhindered pursuit of the evangelization of 
each missionary’s single, clearly defined target popu¬ 
lation segment through residence in a convenient open 
city anywhere in the world (a world class city, or at 
least one with good telecommunication and networking 
facilities, with total freedom of activity and freedom 
from surveillance). 

3. Not attempting to evangelize one’s segment alone, 
but strategizing for the segment’s evangelization in co¬ 
operation with all other involved or concerned Great 
Commission Christians who want to target that same 
segment. 

4. Setting as a goal, or overarching objective, the full 
evangelization of the segment—with all persons having 
heard the gospel and having had the opportunity to 
respond—by the target year of AD 2000. 

Nonresidential mission 

The following definition, from the World Evangeli¬ 
zation Database, and utilized in the World Evangeli¬ 
zation Expert System, is not simply an exercise in 
semantics. It defines a concept designed to reach the 
vast unevangelized world. It includes scores of ideas 
from missionaries, mission executives, and the whole 


context of Christian missions. Therefore, the exact 
wording is important and none of the elements should 
be omitted when disseminating the whole idea. 

A nonresidential missionary is a full-time, appointed, 
salaried or supported professional career missionary of 
any nationality, who is assigned by his or her board or 
agency in any country—through a matching process 
designed to concentrate on the priorities of first-time 
evangelization and to avoid gaps or inadvertent dupli¬ 
cations with other agencies—to a ministry to one single 
unevangelized population segment of the unevangelized 
world (one metropolis, one people, or one country). 

If married, with his or her spouse as co-worker, he 
resides with his family outside that segment or its coum 
try (either because legal residence as a missionary is 
prohibited or otherwise impossible, or because for other 
reasons it is inadvisable or unnecessary) and is based 
in an open city with good international communications 
facilities. 

He then networks with all other concerned Great 
Commission Christians, local and otherwise, denomi¬ 
nations and agencies, who are targeting, or want to 
target the same segment, with the overarching objective 
of seeing to it that all persons in his population segment 
become evangelized by AD 2000 (which means their 
having had the opportunity to hear and respond to the 
gospel), and that at least a hundred new converts be 
made (by all parties) and a beachhead church be planted 
(at least 4 or 5 local groups, or churches, or organized 
church fellowships) in that segment by that time. 

The essential elements of his task include the 
following: 

1. Accept as his personal vocation a full-time ministry 
concentrating on strategizing for the evangelization of 
his segment in cooperation with other Great Commis¬ 
sion parties. 

2. Research and survey the whole secular, religious, 
and Christian situation of that single segment, thus be¬ 
coming expert on the subject within his first six months. 

3. Learn and become proficient in that segment’s 
main language and culture (market fluency, that is the 
ability to get around), thus gaining an entree and pro¬ 
viding credibility among all specialists in the subject of 
that population segment. 

4. Draw up and help to see implemented a wide range 
of ministry and megaministry options directed toward 
that segment. 

5. Report briefly on a monthly standard form or short 
telecommunication to his board, outlining progress with 
that segment, to enable adequate monitoring and as¬ 
sistance to proceed. 

6. Relate throughout (entirely voluntarily, of course, 
and either directly or through his board) in a two-way 
relationship to the World Evangelization Database and 
its associated global network of infobases (using op- 
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Table 16. TWELVE DIMENSIONS AND 84 CHARACTERISTICS Of RESIDENTIAL MISSIONARIES. 


Don’t be put off by this catalogue below! It’s not a definition of a supermis¬ 
sionary of superhuman abilities. Regard it as you would a new city road map, 
or a new telephone directory, or a new college text book. It’s a careful definition 
of, or guide to, a new concept: the nonresidential missionary. He or she is simp¬ 
ly a committed Christian worker or couple who want to serve an unevangelized 
population segment in a restricted-access part of the world. This therefore is 
a list of emphases or aspects or steps or stages or activities which should 
characterize him or them. Any ordinary missionary or couple, from any country, 
of any nationality, are capable of filling this bill. He doesn’t have to engage in 
all possible evangelistic activities himself—merely check that somebody does. 
It is in fact a list of a number of steps he or she should take, or aspects of mission 


that he should embrace. 

The st & emphases or aspects is divided into 12 major categories or dimer> 
sions (in boldface capital type on the left). The list then gives in its second co 
umn 84 characteristics or descriptors (descriptive nouns or verbs or adjective 
descrioing who the missionary is or what he does). Each is then expanded anc | 
explainea in the one-sentence comment that follows. 

While most of the 12 major dimensions below describe his life’s ministry ove 
the years to AD 2000 and beyond, all of them could be begun and well unde 
way within 12 months of him first hearing the call. The research and survey side | 
could easily be completed within 6 months, though it would be updated cor 
tinuously thereafter. 


The nonresidential missionary can be described here as: 


Ref 


DIMENSION 

Characteristic 


One-sentence comment or explanation 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 


CALLED 

called 

missionary 

foreign 

cross-cultural 

evangelizer 

global 

professional 

career 

monovocational 

full-time 

legal 

nonpolitical 

nontraditional 

nonresidential 

mobile 

APPOINTED 

recruited 

selected 

trained 

appointed 

sent 

supported 

MATCHED-UP 

targeting 

matched-up 

focused 

concentrated 

commissioned 

RESEARCHING 


STRATEGIZING 

biblical 

discerning 

strategizing 

coordinating 

integrating 

communicating 

translating 

prioritizing 

telecommunicating 

databasing 

updated 

reporting 

updating 

monitoring 

calendaring 

INTERCEDING 

praying 

prayer-mobilizing 

interceding 


He or she is called to follow Christ across today’s world. 

He is a missionary working within the Christian world mission. 

Most of the time he crosses political frontiers as an alien or foreigner. 

His ministry is cross-cultural, from his own culture to a different culture. 

His primary role is as evangelizer, among unevangelized populations. 

Globally oriented, he combs the world for other Great Commission cooperators. 

He and his spouse are professional foreign missionaries. 

Being a missionary is his career, possibly or probably for life. 

Though he may have secular skills, mission or ministry is his overarching vocation. 
He undertakes it as a full-time job, not a part-time interest. 

In whichever country he visits, he obeys the laws concerning overt evangelism. 

He is apolitical and secure from future state hostility, evictions or bannings. 

As traditional residential mission is impossible, he becomes nontraditional. 

Unable to reside in his target segment, he becomes nonresidential. 

Resident with his family 70% of the time, he remains mobile and flexible. 

He is recruited by a foreign mission board or agency or church or support body. 
They test his vocation and qualifications and then select him for service. 

In missionary learning centers, he becomes trained in missions and missiology. 

He is appointed by his board as one of their recognized missionaries. 

He is employed and sent by his board or sending body out on mission. 

He is subsequently supported by his board regularly (money, aid, prayer, travel). 

He holds discussions to locate a target population (people, city, or country). 

His talents and vocation are now matched up with possible segments. 

He finally focuses in on one single unevangelized population segment. 

It becomes a concentrated evangelizing ministry avoiding diversions. 

His board agrees to engage this segment and commissions him to his new ministry. 


27 

language-learning 

He 

28 

studying 

He 

29 

consulting 

He 

30 

researching 

He 

31 

specializing 

NETWORKING 

He 

32 

surveying 

He 

33 

recognizing 

He 

34 

cooperating 

He 

35 

networking 

He 

36 

team-player 

He 

37 

informing 

He 

38 

catalyzing 

Whi 

39 

contextualizing 

He 


He studies and emulates biblical strategic roles (Apostle Paul, et alii). 

He analyses and discerns bridges and barriers to the gospel in his segment. 

He works out, privately and through the network, an overall strategy. 

He coordinates any other approaches or ministries when necessary. 

He supports holistic ministry by helping to integrate evangelism and social concern. 

Even when isolated, he communicates continually via phone, modem, electronic mail. 

He circulates strategic concepts translated into the language. 

He assists the network to prioritize its Great Commission activities. 

If he has become a laptop computer user, he telecommunicates discreetly. 

He utilizes multilingual infobases and databases, keeps up to date. 

He receives monthly computerized updates on his segment: literature, data, contacts. 

He reports monthly to his agency on one short standard form or computer screen. 

He provides fuller updating status material, as available, regularly to his base. 

He tracks and monitors his segment’s unevangelized status continually. 

He calendars (keeps track of future dates) and ensures items occur on schedule. 

He gets the network praying that the AD 2000 overarching objective may be met. 

He mobilizes prayer partners in any country where this is possible. 

He develops a ministry of informed intercession by home churches and agencies. 

(Continued on next p 
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(continued) 

EVANGELIZING 

58 

evangelizing 

59 

goal-oriented 

60 

responsible 

61 

future-oriented 

62 

teaching 

MINISTERING 

63 

ministering 

64 

megaministering 

65 

proclaiming 

66 

seed-sowing 

67 

disciple-making 

68 

church-planting 

69 

indigenizing 

IMPLEMENTING 

70 

visiting 

71 

entrepreneurial 

72 

facilitating 

73 

locating 

74 

mobilizing 

75 

implementing 

76 

conflict-avoiding 

ADVOCATING 

77 

relating 

78 

advocating 

79 

lobbying 

80 

low-key 

81 

sensitizing 

TRAINING 

82 

equipping 

83 

training 

84 

recruiting 


His main task is evangelizing, in its 200 or so distinct dimensions and methods. 

His goal is that everyone in his segment become evangelized by AD 2000. 

He accepts responsibility to see to it that the whole network achieves this goal. 

He orients his ministry to both AD 2000, and ‘AD 2000 and Beyond’. 

His main teaching is, informally, on how the network can achieve this goal. 

He continually draws up new ministry options and gets the team implementing them. 

He plans for megaministry approaches to his segment. 

He sees to it that by all methods a continuous proclamation of Christ goes on. 

His goal is: to see adequate scripture distribution, broadcasting, literature, etc. 

His goal is: at least 100 new disciples made in this segment by AD 2000. 

His goal is: 4 or 5 new beachhead churches planted and leaders trained by AD 2000. 

He encourages emergence of new indigenous expressions of Christianity in his segment. 

He visits his target as a tourist or for secular events (conferences, etc). 

Creative and versatile, he exploits opportunities as and when they occur. 

As a facilitator, he actively assists others to get their roles performed. 

He advises on possible location of tentmakers or others resident in the segment. 

As a mobilizer, he locates new resources, finds additional personnel. 

As an implementer, he ensures all agreed steps actually get implemented. 

He avoids conflict between his segment’s interests and outside Christian work. 

He maintains good relations with secular, religious and Christian authorities. 

He serves as advocate, anywhere, for his segment and their evangelization. 

When necessary he lobbies energetically on behalf of his segment. 

Aware of the dangers of publicity, he keeps a low profile. 

He alerts and sensitizes the network to needs for confidentiality and security. 

He sees to it that indigenous leadership emerges equipped for ministry. 

He assists with training seminars for new nonresidential missionaries anywhere. 

He keeps alert to recruit nonresidential missionaries for segments elsewhere. 


nonal laptop computer), which network in the World 
Evangelization Expert System, which in turn will an¬ 
swer his information requests and will regularly update 
him with new information, contacts, and suggestions. 

7. Become an advocate or lobby at home and abroad, 
among his own constituency and wider, for his seg¬ 
ment’s legitimate rights to mission, evangelization, and 
all necessary resources. 

8. Relate as part of a global team to his board’s other 
nonresidential missionaries, each of whom has been 
assigned to a different segment, possibly with small 
clusters of two to six couples and singles assigned to 
widely separated segments, but all sharing accommo¬ 
dation in major world-class cities. 

A summary description 

The key words and ideas in this concept can be sum¬ 
marized as follows, with the ten major ones in boldface 
type: restricted-access world; global segmentization; 
unevangelized population segments; engagement; one 


people, metropolis, or country per missionary; nonres¬ 
idential missionary; matching up; networking; Great 
Commission Christians; research; survey; language; 
ministry options; infobasing; databasing; monthly mon¬ 
itoring; megaministry; advocacy; overarching objective; 
AD 2000 and Beyond. 

Another way to present this concept is to set it out 
as a series of descriptive nouns and adjectives, as is 
done in Table 16. These describe the special dimen¬ 
sions, emphases, steps, activities, and stages character¬ 
izing the nonresidential missionary. 

We emphasize that he is not expected to do all of 
this himself. In fact, he may never himself preach in 
the streets, translate the Bible, broadcast, or do house- 
to-house visiting. His job simply is to see to it that 
somebody does each of these things as and when and 
where possible. In other words, he accepts responsi¬ 
bility for seeing to it that, through the Great Commis¬ 
sion network he will uncover, anything that needs to 
be done actually gets done by somebody, towards the 
AD 2000 goal. 







Chapter 14 


MATCHING UP NEEDS AND 
EVANGEUZERS 


How to begin a nonresidential ministry 


An essential element in the new concept of nonresi¬ 
dential mission is that very detailed and accurate match¬ 
ing procedures need to be made available to those 
missionaries and agencies who want to utilize their re¬ 
sources to fill this approach. 

As we saw in Chapter 8 “Number the Peoples,” exact 
and detailed surveys of unevangelized population seg¬ 
ments have long existed, for over 200 years in fact. The 
new feature today is that all of our current survey data 
on the unreached and unevangelized worlds are com¬ 
puterized and instantly accessible. This means that any 
agency, or any potential missionary, of any nationality 
whatever, in any country of the world, and from any 
telephone number in the world, can immediately find 
out how to match up his or her own vocation, interests 
and skills with a genuinely unevangelized population 
segment. 

There are a number of different published surveys of 
unreached peoples available today. A few are linked 
to computer infobases and databases. One in particular, 
mentioned earlier, is the World Evangelization Data¬ 
base in Richmond, Virginia (USA). This is one in a 
series of networked infobases and databases around the 
world. It offers a full matching-up service and ongoing 
information support system. The rest of this chapter 
will describe how this particular database has been de¬ 
signed to assist the matching-up needs of any mission¬ 
aries or agencies, of any nationality, who want to follow 
this path. 

The role of sending agencies 

The aim of this is to move through a relatively short 
process in which every unevangelized population seg¬ 
ment in the world becomes matched up with at least 
one missionary or couple, of any nationality, as soon 
as possible. The process, in any single case, can be 
surprisingly rapid. Actual cases that we have imple¬ 
mented in the last year or two have involved interviews 
ranging from a few days to less than two hours. 

Note first of all that we are talking only about re¬ 


sponsible agencies acting autonomously throughout. 
There need be no attempt at central control. Any agen¬ 
cies anywhere in the world are free to make a com¬ 
mitment to evangelizing any segments they choose. But 
we all have to avoid wasteful overlap or duplication. 
Likewise, we all have to ensure all the segments become 
covered. The scandal of unevangelized gaps decade 
after decade must be ended. For this reason, the seg¬ 
mentation and matching-up processes need to be care¬ 
fully monitored and reported back to all groups and 
agencies participating in them. 

Second, we are dealing with sensitive ministries in 
sensitive parts of the world. Privacy and confidentiality 
are vital. Hence, there must be clear understanding and 
details carefully worked out with all involved regarding 
the limits to publicity regarding any and all parts of the 
segmentization and matching-up process, as well as the 
ongoing evangelization in the nonresidential mode. 

When an agency has understood and accepted the 
basic proposal to engage in nonresidential mission and 
ministry, a detailed listing of the procedures to imple¬ 
ment it could look somewhat as follows. 

1. Segmentization. All concerned need to familiarize 
themselves in detail with the extent of the global un¬ 
finished task and exactly how it can be broken down 
into segments (cities and peoples) or “bite-sized 
chunks,” that is, pieces each capable of being under¬ 
taken by one missionary or couple. 

2. Definitions. We then need to agree on tentative 
definitions concerning acceptable levels of evangeliza¬ 
tion and discipling for these segments in order to reach 
the overarching objective by AD 2000; the levels de¬ 
cided on will determine the exact number of global 
segments that our scheme has to deal with; it is likely 
to be around 3,000. 

3. Personnel. The number of missionary personnel 
to be committed can be estimated at 3,000 at a mini¬ 
mum, or 5,000 including spouses. This is at the initial 
level of one person or couple per segment, to ensure 
speediest possible coverage of the entire list of seg¬ 
ments. Each person or couple would undertake to see 
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to it that his or their segment becomes evangelized by 
AD 2000 as a result of coordinating of all resources 
ivailable to Great Commission Christians, 

4. Distinctives. Some of the distinctives which this 
corps of personnel would need or require, and which 
neir agencies would need to implement, can be elab¬ 
orated as follows: 

_New patterns of recruitment. 

► _Implications of mobility of residence, as con¬ 

trasted with stable long-term residence in country of 
service. 

_Ability to strategize and make decisions within a 

network. 

_Clear understanding and articulation of the seg¬ 
mented approach, and the reasons for the principle of 
one ministry or couple per segment. 

_Briefing sessions for potential recruits in ade¬ 
quately-equipped strategy centers. 

— Target selection by personal vocation and agency 
approval. 

_Specialized training weeks at selected colleges and 

centers. 

_Self-guided training for 6-12 months (language, 

research, surveys, diasporas, other Christians). 

_Low-key relation to home church and agencies. 

_Protection of confidential aspects from press and 

publicity. 

_Higher than usual mobility, travel, courses, 

rooks, maps, telephone, computer, other expenses. 

_Ways and means of making contact with local 

Christians in target country and cooperating with all 
:ther interested Christian bodies. 

_Ability to decide when to have other types of 

workers or resources invited in. 

_Instant staff attention at home to appeals or re¬ 
quests from missionaries on field (e.g. “Please contact 
this broadcasting agency. . . . “Please send 10 Tibetan 
Bibles to this address. . . . ”). 

_Brief monthly standardized reports to agency on 

progress (one written sheet, or one laptop computer 
screen telephoned in monthly, with appropriate 
precautions). 

_Security procedures overseas including for emer¬ 
gency messages. 

_Priority concentration on AD 2000 goal without 

major digression to other types of comprehensive 
mission. 

5. Home staff support. Staff in agencies’ offices han¬ 
dling nonresidential missionaries should be fully com¬ 
mitted to the distinctives and free of all prior obligations 
so that they can concentrate on the delicate and sen¬ 
sitive touch required throughout, and apply the dis¬ 
tinctives uniformly to all missionaries and to all outside 
agencies. 


6. Online model. Such offices could operate an “ex¬ 
pert system” that is a computerized model, continu¬ 
ously updated, giving daily status and monitoring of this 
entire world evangelization ministry and its progress. 

7. Logistics. Researchers at the agencies could rap¬ 
idly produce all necessary research and logistics needed 
by the scheme (e.g. bibliographies, maps, contacts, eth¬ 
nics in Western countries, lists of all agencies at work, 
resources available through home mission agencies, 
where one can learn each language involved, local re¬ 
search or study centers, availability of resources in Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, Africa, Latin America, etc). 

8. Briefing sheets. They would also prepare confi¬ 
dential one-page descriptions of each and every seg¬ 
ment (people, city, country) of the unfinished task, put 
together as (a) one large loose-leaf folder, (b) a user- 
friendly computer program, (c) a set of maps and graph¬ 
ics, and (d) a standard strategy room presentation of 
these data primarily to orient and brief (i) cooperating 
agencies and their executives, and (ii) accepted recruits 
and volunteers, and to assist nonresidential missionaries 
in each finding the one target of his choice with im¬ 
mediate removal of each segment from (a) to (d) once 
its match with personnel is agreed on. 

9. Monitoring system. They could further prepare a 
computerized information flow system capable of han¬ 
dling the entire scheme including regular feedback from 
missionaries on the field, with the capability of showing 
the exact status of any and all aspects of progress with 
the scheme at any moment over the next 12 years to 
AD 2000, and beyond. 

10. No-publicity zones. Agencies would need to de¬ 
lineate confidential no-publicity zones into which part 
of the scheme’s activities would need to be placed, 
covering assignments to especially sensitive areas or 
cities or countries. 

11 .Orientation courses. Briefing and orientation 
courses could be prepared for the large number of ap¬ 
plicants from agencies that the scheme is certain to 
engender. 

12 .Recruiting. Recruitment patterns need to be set 
in motion among (a) present foreign missionary per¬ 
sonnel, (b) home missions personnel in sending coun¬ 
tries, (c) seminarians, and (d) likely or potential recruits 
in churches themselves. Clear statements and recruit¬ 
ment profiles and guidelines for agencies can also be 
prepared immediately. 

13 .Publicity. A last feature would be to regularly 
review, monitor and control information flow concern¬ 
ing the whole scheme and all its involved personnel to 
press and publicity outlets, on the basis that this should 
be kept to as low a level as is reasonable. 
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How the Nonresidential Missionary 
begins work 

After the matching-up operation is completed, the 
new nonresidential missionary will immediately find 
plenty to do. A number of collaborators are now pre¬ 
paring a confidential briefing book for personnel out¬ 
lining general areas of preparation as soon as each target 
population is agreed on. This generic manual outlines 
the nonresidential missionary’s agenda, and suggests 
making a beginning as follows. 

— Begin reading everything available on your target 
population. 

— Begin study of the major home language involved. 

— Begin a standardized survey of this population, 
local/national Christians, all other Christian bodies or 
agencies present or interested, scripture and broad¬ 
casting situations. 

— Contact and befriend diaspora individuals or 
groups in North America, Europe, Australasia, Latin 
America, and elsewhere. 

— Discuss strategies with friends, colleagues, staff, 
other nonresidential missionaries, also with selected 
outside contacts. 

— Plan and evaluate myriad ministry options—va¬ 
rieties of outreach ministries and evangelistic ap¬ 
proaches that can be suggested to persons and agencies 
in the network. 


— Continuously probe for further ministry options 
and new evangelistic openings, with due regard for sen¬ 
sitivity of the target’s situation. 

— Avoid all public reference to your own exact tar¬ 
get population or other people’s; use instead a more 
general or vague geographic term. 

— Understand the need for sensitivity and confiden¬ 
tiality of sources, contacts, and cooperating persons and 
agencies. 

_— In due course leave home in your sending country 
and establish your residence (with family if married) in 
a strategic city abroad (preferably an open world-class 
city or large metropolis), or wherever would be most 
effective for this ministry; be prepared to relocate as 
needed. The important feature of a city of residence is 
that (a) it must have good telecommunication facilities 
with the rest of the world (e.g. electronic mail to your 
home country), and (b) it must be an open city per¬ 
mitting the surveillance-free and uncontrolled use of 
networking, information, libraries, contact-making, 
conferencing, travel, telephone, teleconferencing, fa¬ 
cilities, photocopying, printing, etc. 

— Understand the importance of your brief monthly 
standardized report to your own agency and staff. 

This is a large enough agenda to keep any profes¬ 
sional missionary happy! 








PART III 


GETTING READY FOR AD 2000 


Chapter 15 

CLOSURE, DEADLINES, AND 
COUNTDOWN THINKING 


78 current megaplans including 33 gigaplans 


The end of the Second Millennium of the Christian 
tra on 31 December 2000 (or, in popular usage as we 
i:>cussed in Table 5, 31 December 1999) has long been 
ne focus of study by professional futurists and secular 
r*aimers. The secular literature on the subject is enor¬ 
mous. Among Christians the subject has taken off in a 
JErge way since around 1970, and in a massive way since 
1980. 

It would be wrong, however, to think of the ideas of 
:k>sure and deadlines as only a 20th-century phenom¬ 
enon in Christian history. These ideas have been pres¬ 
ent from the very beginning, often associated with 
inticipated dates and years for the second advent of 
Christ. 

Deadlines 

Three related subjects are involved at this point: clo¬ 
sure, deadlines, and countdown thinking. Several me- 
pplans utilize this terminology. Closure involves ideas 
:f how God might intend to wind down the historical 
process and complete world evangelization; also about 
how Christians can get their act together and meet what¬ 
ever conditions God may require in respect of this sub¬ 
ject. Deadlines refer to actual dates actually quoted as 
goals of plans for fulfillment of world evangelization 
md usually (but not necessarily) also the End-times. 
Countdown thinking refers to how missiologists and 
missions protagonists are systematizing the passing 
years and months as AD 2000 approaches. 

Deadlines for the completion of world evangelization 
have, however, been relatively rare in history’s 788 
global plans. These may be examined in Appendix A, 


column 12. Most plans—a total of 645—have not speci¬ 
fied a deadline. Only 143 cases (18%) have publicized 
exact dates in the future. Of these, 83 plans (10%) have 
had the exact year AD 2000 as their closure date. The 
earliest AD 2000 schemas before the year 1970 were 
those in AD 85, 1139, 1350, 1547, 1770, 1884, 1960, 
1966, and one in 1970 itself. But from 1970 onwards— 
exactly one 30-year generation before AD 2000— 
people’s imagination was suddenly caught and AD 2000 
global plans began to mushroom. From 7 in the 1970s, 
they increased to 57 in the 1980s. At this rate we can 
certainly expect 150 or more new, serious, AD 2000 
global plans by 1999—or even thousands more if panic 
or hysteria sets in. 

Megaplans and gigaplans 

The major proponents of closure and the AD 2000 
deadline today are, interestingly enough, the most mas¬ 
sive of all the recently-launched global plans. Virtually 
all of them have latched onto the millennial date, as 
can been seen from the last column in Table 17 below. 

First, however, we need to explain this table as a 
whole. 

Table 17 sets out the situation today with regard to 
the 78 largest global plans out of the 788 total, which 
are so enormous that we have coined for them the new 
term megaplans. These are current, ongoing, global 
plans, each of which is in process of spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars to achieve its goal of world 
evangelization. 

Of these the 33 biggest plans, ones which we are 
terming the Top 33, are megaplans that we are also 
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terming gigaplans. These are plans each of which is in 
process of spending over one billion dollars to achieve 
its goal. 

We may note again in particular the final column, 
“Deadline”. Until 1976 no megaplan incorporated the 
AD 2000 theme. Then came the first AD 2000 megaplan 
properly so called: the Southern Baptist gigaplan, Bold 
Mission Thrust, calling its 12 million baptized members 
(24 million adherents) to the clearly-stated overarching 
objective: “That Southern Baptists understand, accept, 


and become involved in the mission to enable every 
person in the world to have opportunity to hear and to 
respond to the gospel of Christ by the year 2000” (1978 
Southern Baptist Convention Annual, page 47). Half¬ 
way on its course to 2000, this plan was again formally 
reaffirmed by the SBC Foreign Mission Board in a 1988 
resolution using exactly the same terminology. 

Over the succeeding years since 1976, every single 
successive new megaplan has followed suit and has fo¬ 
cused on a deadline date, in almost every case AD 2000. 


Table 17. THE TOP 78 CURRENT ONGOING GLOBAL MEGAPLANS, WITH THE TOP 33 CURRENT GIGAPLANS, 1988. 


Our survey in Appendixes A and B enumerates and lists 788 global plans. 
Of these 788, 78 are here termed megaplans defined as the largest currently- 
expanding organized global plans expending massive organized resources 
(shown as codes 5 and 6 in column 13, ‘Resources’, in Appendix A), which are 
still in 1988 alive and being massively implemented across the world (shown 
as code 9 in column 16, ‘Status’, in Appendix A). A megaplan is thus a hundred- 
million-dollar plan or project (spending more than US$100 million over, on 
average, one decade, or since origin). Of these 78 megaplans (which are those 
listed in this table below), 33 are here also termed gigaplans (shown below in 
boldface type). A gigaplan is defined as a current billion-dollar plan or project 
or megaplan or megaproject (spending around a billion dollars or more over 
one decade, or since origin; shown as code 6 in column 13, ‘Resources’, in Ap¬ 
pendix A). 

The table below sets out the 78 megaplans and 33 gigaplans in reverse 
chronological order by year of origin (year of initial implementation), using the 


Origin Brief name of megaplan Deadline 


(as listed in Appendix A, column 3) 

1991 Congress of Charismatic Leaders for World Evangelization 2000 

1990 EXPLO-90 Worldwide Satellite Strategy 2000 

1990 Decade of Universal Evangelization 2000 

1989 International Bishops Retreat 2000 2000 

1988 Third World Missions Advance 2000 

1988 Charismatics United for World Evangelization 2000 

1987 World Evangelism World Plan 1987-1991 1991 

1987 COMIBAM’87/Ibero-American Missions Congress 2000 

1987 Decade of Harvest 2000 

1987 New Life 2000: A Revolutionary Plan (Here’s Life World) 2000 

1987 AD 2000 Together 2000 

1987 Evangelization 2000/New Evangelization 2000 2000 

1986 ‘Renew the Church—Reach the World’ 2000 

1986 Reaching the World’s Cities by AD 2000 2000 

1985 The World by 2000 2000 

1985 Global Strategy Committee, Seventh-day Adventists 2000 

1985 Integrity Keepers Conventions 1995 

1985 Korean Churches’ Plan for Entering Every Country 2000 

1983 Third-World Mission Societies 2000 

1982 Project 223 2011 

1979 The Jesus Project (‘Jesus’ Film) 2000 

1976 Bold Mission Thrust 2000 


1975 World Evangelical Fellowship Missions Commission 

1974 Synod of Bishops: ‘Evangelization of the Modern World’ 

1974 Lausanne Committee for World Evangelization 

1973 Trinity Broadcasting Network 

1972 International Catholic Charismatic Renewal 

1969 Jimmy Swaggart Ministries 

1967 Sacred Congregation for the Evangelization of Peoples 
1961 Christian Broadcasting Network 

1961 Commission on World Mission and Evangelism 
1960 Ybuth With A Mission 
1957 Operation Mobilization 
1950 Missionaries of Charity 

1950 Full Gospel Business Men’s Fellowship International 

1950 World Vision International 

1950 Billy Graham Evangelistic Association 

1948 World Council of Churches, 7th Function 

1947 Oral Roberts Evangelistic Association 


exact brief names as listed in Appendix A. For exact definitions of categori 
and codes, see codebook at the beginning of Appendix A. For further data 
any specific plan or megaplan or gigaplan, consult both Appendix A and / 
pendix B under its stated year of origin; for directory of addresses of all 78, cc 
suit Appendix D. Note that the first 4 plans below have future dates (viewed frc 
1988) because, although announced now, the exact plans they will come 
with will not be known until the events themselves have occurred in the y et 
shown. 

The end column at the right below gives the deadline or year of final closu 1 
if announced in this megaplan (as given in column 12, Appendix A). 

Note that these plans are not all completely distinct and separate from ea 
other. Several have close links among themselves, and a handful are differe 
plans put forward at different times by the same organization. (See Appern 
B under specific years for explanations of individual cases). 


Origin Brief name Deai, 


1946 United Bible Societies 
1945 Evangelical Foreign Missions Association 

1943 Conservative Baptist Foreign Mission Society 

1942 New Tribes Mission 

1934 Two Thousand Tongues To Go 

1934 Youth for Christ International 

1931 ‘Praised be Jesus Christ!—Radio Vatican 

1930 Bringing Christ to the Nations (The Lutheran Hour) 

1930 Voice of Prophecy 

1924 United Pentecostal Church International 

1918 Worldwide Evangelism (International Ch of Foursquare Gospel) 

1917 Interdenominational Foreign Mission Association 

1913 Christ’s Etceteras (Worldwide Evangelization Crusade) 

1910 Church of God (Cleveland) World Missions 
1899 Gideons International 

1895 Association of Pentecostal Churches in America (Nazarenes) 

1893 Africa Industrial Mission/SIM International 

1890 Scandinavian/Evangelical Alliance Mission 

1887 Christian & Missionary Alliance 

1875 Verbites: ‘Evangelizzazione dei popoli’ 

1872 Salesian Sisters: evangelization by works of charity 
1870 Watch Tower Bible & Tract Society 
1865 Christian Revival Association (Salvation Army) 

1863 New Apostolic Church 

1862 Scheutists: ‘Evangelizzazione dei popoli’ 

1859 Salesians: Christian education across world 

1845 Southern Baptist Convention 

1844 Seventh-day Adventists 

1830 Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 

1819 Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 

1804 Foreign-language Bible Societies: BFBS, ABS, et alia 

1703 Spiritans: ‘Evangelizzazione degli infedeli’ 

1680 Christian Brothers: evangelization by schools 
1622 Propaganda Fide: Spreading the Faith 

1588 Consistorial Congregation (Sacred Congregation for Bishopsi 
1580 Discalced Carmelite Sisters: evangelization by prayer 
1523 Conversion of Islam and the Whole World to Christ (Jesuits) 
1215 Order of Preachers: ‘Propagation of the Faith by Preaching' 
1209 Order of Friars: mendicant orders of travelling preachers 


(Continued in next column) 
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REACHING THE WORLD BY AD 2000 


One third of the Top 33 approve, two thirds disapprove 


Where do we stand today with regard to global evan¬ 
gelization plans and the AD 2000 deadline? The answer 
:s simple. Something like one third of the Top 33 (11 
current gigaplans) espouse the AD 2000 motif, whereas 
:he other two thirds (22 current gigaplans) do not. Why? 

The two thirds disapprove for two reasons: either 
they distrust the AD 2000 deadline because they imag¬ 
ine that its protagonists are prophesying that the Par- 
ousia will take place in that year (a clearly unscriptural 
position that most of them have never subscribed to), 
or they believe that the goal cannot possibly be achieved 
by that date and therefore we are merely raising false 
expectations. 

But there could be another explanation, too. Turn 
back to Table 17 in the preceding chapter. No current 
megaplans that originated before 1976 have espoused 
ne AD 2000 date. They appear uninterested in it. 

At the same time, the three major worldwide move¬ 
ments devoted to world evangelization—the Sacred 
Congregation for the Evangelization of Peoples (Vati¬ 
can), the Commission on World Mission and Evange¬ 
lism (World Council of Churches), and the Lausanne 
Committee for World Evangelization (Evangelical)— 
have over the years trod very warily on this point and 
up to 1987 never showed any enthusiasm, at least not 
m print, for the AD 2000 goal. 

The explanation probably is simple. Megaplans that 
cave long been laboring at world evangelization—for 
over 12 years, or over 70 years, or over 100 years, or 
over 700 years—tend to take a longer view of history. 
Aware of the immense logistical difficulties and bar¬ 
kers, they do not want to get trapped into trumpeting 
irtificial deadlines. 

Jim Reapsome has written extensively on current bar¬ 
riers to world evangelization. In six analytical articles 
rublished in 1988 (see Bibliography), he locates 40 dif¬ 
ferent major stumbling blocks or hurdles. He discusses 
mem under five headings: (1) the church’s lagging com¬ 
mitment; (2) strategic roadblocks; (3) problems with 
mission agencies; (4) religious and political opposition; 
15) rising costs. 

The following mini-survey will examine current opin¬ 
ion on this vital subject. 


AD 2000 has suddenly become the switch that ignites 
the propellent to launch an increasing number of mis¬ 
sions “space shots.” But will they be launched, or will 
they die on the pad? What great hurdles must our mis¬ 
sion organizations surmount to reach this laudable goal? 

A survey of 10 missions experts revealed some for¬ 
midable hazards. Things like the church’s lagging com¬ 
mitment to world missions, problems within our 
missions organizations and with our strategies, religious 
and political opposition, and the mounting costs of mis¬ 
sions. To these must be added the exploding world 
population, rapid urbanization, language barriers, and 
religious syncretism. 

The church's lagging commitment 

Ron Cline, president of HCJB World Radio, raised 
the issue of the church’s commitment. “Will the church 
stay with us until the year 2000?” he asked. “Or, will 
it become interested in something else? Will it send 
people and finances and support us with prayer?” 

Patrick Johnstone, International Research Secretary 
of WEC International and compiler of Operation 
World , believes that the world will not be won to Christ 
so long as the church’s structure, terminology, and theo¬ 
logical education have a “built-in bias to produce static 
hierarchies, buildings, and a comfortable lifestyle for 
its members.” 

Richard Sollis, head of the Research and Planning 
Department of New Tribes Mission, claimed that rela¬ 
tively few churches make world evangelization their 
priority. He thinks that “insufficient vision, disciple- 
ship, and obedience” have bottle-necked the flow of 
personnel and resources needed to finish the task. 

Strategic roadblocks 

Among the strategic barriers to world evangelization 
cited were: 

1. A poor grasp of communications principles. Mis- 
siologist Ralph Coveil questioned whether we have 
learned how to make the gospel intelligible to people 
with radically different world views. 

2. The lack of data. We must overcome the hurdle 
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of identifying the people who need to be reached. 
“Without hard data, the dream of reaching the world 
for Christ becomes nothing more than that—a dream,” 
said Jim Montgomery, president of Dawn Ministries. 
For example, when Presbyterians in Ghana found out 
that in one area there were 167 villages with no 
churches, they put into action a plan to do that in the 
next five years. Related to lack of data is confusion 
about how to use what is available. Various agencies 
compile their own target lists according to their specific 
goals, such as broadcasting, translation, gospel records, 
homes to visit, and literature to distribute. 

3. Language barriers. Millions of people are denied 
access to the knowledge of Jesus Christ because the 
gospel has never been made known to them in a lan¬ 
guage that they can grasp. 

4. Lack of unified church-planting goals. Western 
agencies find it hard to work out these goals in coop¬ 
eration and planning with existing churches in Africa, 
Asia, Europe, and Latin America. 

5. Improper allocation of personnel. Some agencies 
pack too many missionaries in some places and neglect 
other areas. 

6. Western quick-response evangelism. Some evan¬ 
gelization methods call for people to make commit¬ 
ments without proper understanding of essential biblical 
truths. 

7. Shallow approaches. Some missionaries fail to see 
the difference between people’s felt needs and their 
primary spiritual needs. 

8. Pioneer evangelism not a high priority. With many 
demands and competing interests, some agencies do 
not make pioneer church planting their number one 
priority. 

Problems within mission agencies 

One would think that with the growth of management 
skills and maturity, mission agencies by this time would 
have overcome some inherent roadblocks to world 
evangelization. But a number of pesky problems per¬ 
sist, like fleas on a dog. Among them: 

1. Dependence on Western mission structures, which 
stymies development of partnerships with mission agen¬ 
cies and churches in other countries. 

2. Continued competition with other mission agen¬ 
cies and denominations. 

3. Management fears change. This leads to an un¬ 
willingness to look at new strategies and to make hard 
decisions in the home office as well as overseas. 

4. Waste and duplication, caused by organizational 
isolationism, empire building, jockeying for power and 
position, and jealous guarding of funding structures and 
supporting constituencies. 


Religious and political opposition 

Our survey found that religious and political oppo¬ 
sition did not rank at the top of the list of barriers to 
world evangelization. Apparently our problems are 
more internal than external. 

However, missiologist David Hesselgrave summed 
up this barrier: “Totalitarianism, anti-conversion ef¬ 
forts, closed and partially closed countries, martyr¬ 
doms, the resurgence of non-Christian religions and 
world views, and demonic activity” all stand in the way 
of reaching the world by AD 2000. 

Rising costs 

Hesselgrave also observed that “affluence has a way 
of numbing mission concern.” Therefore, when it 
comes to rising costs of world evangelization, he won¬ 
dered if “more attention and funding devoted to keep¬ 
ing missionaries equipped and well cared for” will have 
a damaging effect on the effort to reach the unreached. 


Why the special AD 2000 plans? 

In view of the foregoing, is it not foolish to project 
the completion of the task by AD 2000? Our survey 
said no. Both churches and mission agencies need a stiff 
shot in the arm. “Unless we have something to aim at, 
we won’t hit it,” said Ian Hay, general director of SIM 
International. “Our forbears sought to reach the world 
in their generation. Did they do it? No, but they cer¬ 
tainly stimulated an army of missionaries,” Hay said. 

Despite the barriers, missions leaders see 1988 as a 
propitious time to move ahead. If opportunity, vision, 
and resources mean anything, the time is ripe for a 
major advance. “Today is a day of great opportunity, 
unparalleled in the history of the church,” said John 
Bendor-Samuel, executive vice-president of Wycliffe 
Bible Translators. “It is hard to project a better time 
for world evangelization in the more distant future,” 
said Hesselgrave. 

Hesselgrave also noted that “most missions are much 
more sensitive to the need for effective strategies than 
has been the case in the past.” Our panel also noted 
some steps toward cooperation. “Interdependence 
seems to be the word in vogue,” said John Bendor- 
Samuel. “We have admitted that we are not alone and 
we cannot do the job by ourselves,” said Ron Cline. 

The approaching end of the century has brought not 
only a sense of urgency to mission agencies, but also 
new opportunities for goal-setting and cooperation. Out 
of this will certainly come major evangelization efforts, 
despite the admitted barriers. 


Chapter 17 


A HARD LOOK AT SOME AD 2000 

GOALS 


Some things are just not possible 


Let us now take a closer look at the millennial date, 
AD 2000. We will then examine the AD 2000 goals of 
6 of the larger current plans. Will they be able to meet 
these goals? Hundreds of global plans in the past have 
obtained from the Christian public large amounts of 
money, manpower, resources, enthusiasm, and prayer 
support, only to collapse without reaching their goals. 
Are we going to see this same old pattern again? 

The Millennial year 

Professional futurists first began to speculate in ear¬ 
nest about the world in AD 2000 some 40 years be¬ 
forehand in 1960. In the 1970s, scores of conferences 
of secular scholars were held to think about the end of 
the century. Books, articles, and journals all mush¬ 
roomed. By 1976, as we have seen, Christian global 
megaplans began to announce AD 2000 as their dead¬ 
line. By 1988 churches and agencies of all kinds were 
following suit. 

We can note again that the first day of the 21st century 
will not be 1 January 2000 (January 1, 2000), but 1 
January 2001 (January 1, 2001). This is the correct, 
logical, strict usage, but as explained at the beginning 
of Table 5, there is also a widespread popular usage in 
which this first day of the 21st century is regarded as 1 
January 2000. Probably both usages will continue to 
multiply side by side for decades to come, creating 
endless confusion. 

Note also that secular futurists are now calling for 
the abandonment of the Gregorian Calendar and the 
global introduction, on that very day, of the new Con¬ 
stant Calendar in which dates always fall on the same 
day of the week. AD 2000 is being seen as a magnetic 
turning-point in God’s dealings with man. Over the last 
700 years, in fact, so many predictions have been made 
about this date that we should pause to examine some 
of them, to construct our own forecast, and to show 
how alternate scenarios can be drawn up. 

The year AD 2000 has long been considered the most 
likely terminus ad quem of God’s plans for our world. 


Of history’s 788 distinct plans to complete world evan¬ 
gelization, those referring to AD 2000 have numbered 
at least 83, as noted earlier. Of these plans, 73 are still 
alive today. One thinks of the Protestant radio plan, 
“The World by 2000’’ (sponsored by the 4 international 
broadcasting agencies TWR, FEBC, HCJB, and 
ELWA), with its aim “to provide every man, woman 
and child on earth the opportunity to turn on their radio 
and hear the gospel of Jesus Christ in a language they 
can understand ... by the year 2000.’’ 

Its Catholic counterpart, Lumen 2000, aims (through 
worldwide evangelistic TV coverage using direct broad¬ 
cast satellites) “to preach the gospel of Jesus to the 
uttermost parts of the Earth, spreading the love of Jesus 
around the globe’’ (based in Dallas, Texas [USA], with 
Vatican Television in Rome). World Literature Cru¬ 
sade (Every Home for Christ) has a plan called “Into 
every home by 2000,’’ which aims to place two pieces 
of Christian literature in every home on Earth by AD 
2000. The Catholic Charismatic office in the Vatican 
has evolved as its plan “Evangelization 2000.’’ Its pub¬ 
lished goal is “To give Jesus Christ the 2,000th birthday 
gift of a world more Christian than not’’ (usually ab¬ 
breviated as 51% Christian), or “To give Jesus a 2,000th 
birthday present of a billion new believers.’’ 

A similar goal has been announced by the worldwide 
Charismatic Renewal in the Mainline Churches, as em¬ 
blazoned on the top of the cover of their official journal, 
AD 2000 Together: “To bring the majority of the human 
race to Jesus Christ by the end of the century.’’ The 
goal of its 1987 North American General Congress on 
the Holy Spirit and World Evangelization, held in New 
Orleans (USA) in July, was stated as “1.5 billion new 
Christians’’ between 1987 and 2000. 

The most formidably organized of all these plans is 
the USA Southern Baptists’ 1976 plan “Bold Mission 
Thrust,’’ now in its twelfth year. Its overarching objec¬ 
tive, first published in 1976, was “that every person in 
the world shall have the opportunity to hear the gospel 
of Christ in the next 25 years,” also phrased as “to 
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preach the gospel to all the people in the world by 
2000 .” 

We ask, therefore: Are any or all of these plans likely 
to get anywhere by AD 2000? What is our forecast, 
today, as to whether or not these projects are likely to 
reach their goals? 

We can analyse this situation by reverting to three 
main types of forecasted futures recognized by futurists: 
possible, probable, and preferable futures. 

Possible futures 

First, do these plans have any possibility of succeed¬ 
ing? The futurist must be ruthlessly realistic. With re¬ 
gard to the radio/TV plans, after 66 years of existence 
the organized international Christian broadcasting 
agencies today transmit in no more than 200 of the 
world’s 14,000 languages by radio, and only in 50 lan¬ 
guages by television. It would be logistically impossible 
for them even to double these to 400 radio and 100 TV 
languages over the next 12 years. 

With regard to visiting every home on Earth, these 
number 1,700 million homes today, increasing each year 
by 30 million due to the population explosion. Every 
Home for Christ has so far reached 680 million in the 
last 30 years. It is at present reaching 500,000 more 
each month, which is a scant 6 million a year. This 
means that unreached homes (as understood by this 
particular plan) still number over one billion, and the 
number of unreached homes increases annually by 24 
million. At present rates, reaching the goal is 
impossible. 

An exactly parallel case of secular progress negating 
missionary vision comes from Bibles For The World, 
begun in 1958 by an Indian national with the goal of 
mailing a Bible to every telephone subscriber on Earth. 
Vast labors resulted in a grand total of 6,444,688 New 
Testaments being mailed from 1971-1982, rising to 1.5 
million New Testaments a year by 1988. Unfortunately, 
during that time the world total of telephones rose from 
225 million in 1969 to 650 million in 1988 (22 million 
more every year), with 2,200 million anticipated by AD 
2000. 

A similar analysis can be made of Bold Mission 
Thrust: to evangelize the 1.3 billion unevangelized of 
today’s world in the next 12 years means evangelizing 
108 million of them every year, together with the 137 
million new persons bom on Earth every year. Where 
are the signs that anything approaching a movement of 
this magnitude has begun? 

Likewise, the Charismatic goal of 1.5 billion new 
Christians in 12 years seems even less possible, humanly 
speaking. An increase of half a billion is certain because 
it is purely demographic—natural increase in the exist¬ 
ing Christian community (new children bom to Chris¬ 


tian families). But the goal still calls for one billion new 
converts from outside of today’s Christian world. This 
could only happen if 83 million converts a year were 
won out of the great world religions—Islam, Hinduism. 
Buddhism—together with those out of Marxism, ag¬ 
nosticism, atheism, and so on. 

While futurists accept that virtually anything may be 
possible in the future, our investigating futurist has 
some tough questions to pose: When is this alleged mass 
movement going to start? Are there any indications at 
all that it will? Are the churches prepared for the violent 
Hindu and Muslim neofundamentalist backlash that 
such massive conversions are certain to engender? What 
about concerted retaliation on the part of ruthlessly 
antireligious Communist regimes? Without satisfactory 
answers, the futurist may well conclude that these plans 
are all mere rhetoric and are all, in practice, impossible 
unless certain extraordinary new conditions are met. 

Probable futures 

Second, even if these AD 2000 goals were possible, 
are they probable? Here the futurist asks a set of even 
tougher questions. Some 400 plans for world evange¬ 
lization over the last 20 centuries have collapsed or 
fizzled out within 1, 2, 5, 10 or 15 years of their origin. 
In almost all cases Christians and their churches were 
directly to blame: administrative fiascos, personality 
clashes, irrelevant doctrinal disagreements, prayerless- 
ness, apathy, shortages of funds, embezzlements, ab¬ 
sence of workers, rise of other agendas, diversions to 
other interests. 

The overriding problem is the reluctance of Chris¬ 
tians of all confessions to collaborate meaningfully at 
the global level. To take a single example, we are not 
aware of any contact at all today between the 2 elab¬ 
orate Protestant and Catholic global broadcasting plans 
outlined above. They might as well be operating on 
different planets. So we ask: Is there any evidence that 
today’s set of 73 active global plans geared to AD 2000 
(out of the grand total of 254 active global plans in 
existence today) are any better coordinated than the 
grandiose plans of the 1880s, the 1920s or the 1950s, 
all of which fizzled out? If not, it seems improbable 
that they will fare any better. 

Preferable futures 

Third, even if these AD 2000 goals were both possible 
and probable, are they preferable? Is this the best that 
Christianity can offer? Although 173 global plans (22% 
of the total ever) have originated in Third-World coun¬ 
tries, all but 10 of the 78 megaplans listed in Table 17 
are products of Western Christianity in the USA or 
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Europe (whose total Christians number under 36% of 
the world’s Christians). The missionary futurist could 
argue that world evangelization is far too important to 
be financed and manned mainly by 68 Western plans. 
It would be far more preferable if Third-World and 
Communist-bloc churches (who together form 64% of 
the world’s Christians, this percentage increasing by 
0.5% each year) took over a dominant lead in this 
respect. They could do this by supplying the necessary 
enthusiasm and dynamic; they could supply the spiri¬ 
tuality, the boldness, the zeal, the zest for life, the spirit 
of adventure, the toughness, the capacity to endure 
sacrifice and suffering, the vast reserves of manpower 
and womanpower required, the massive logistics, and 
so on. 

To sum up, our forecast today might well be that 
these 73 current AD 2000 global plans seem barely 
possible of achievement, that even if possible the Chris¬ 
tian record in the past makes achievement seem im¬ 
probable, and that even if possible and probable it may 
well not be preferable for them to succeed in their 
present Western-dominated modes. At the same time, 
we recognize that we must provide a range of alternate 
forecasts: under certain circumstance, some of these 
plans might well achieve their goals. 

What can be done about this unsatisfactory situation? 
The value of our analysis is that it provides us with ways 


forward. Having completed our own range of forecasts, 
we now realize that the major obstacle is the ignorance 
that all such plans have of each other, and their failure 
to work together, or to mesh in any degree, or to be 
globally coordinated. A completely new and unprece¬ 
dented type of initiative is needed which, while recog¬ 
nizing the autonomy of all existing plans, overcomes 
this reluctance by bringing them into close touch with 
each other in the total global North/South and East/ 
West context. 

Such an initiative is, in fact, currently being imple¬ 
mented by up to 300 cooperating denominations, 
boards, and agencies from around the world ranging 
across the entire spectrum of global Christianity, net¬ 
working at the suggestion and invitation of the Southern 
Baptist Foreign Mission Board, the Lausanne Com¬ 
mittee for World Evangelization, and others. Beginning 
in September 1987 with the Interdenominational Global 
Missions Conference held in the USA in Texas (Dallas 
I), and Dallas II in February 1988, much new cooper¬ 
ation was achieved. Then followed in rapid succession 
the inauguration of Charismatics United for World 
Evangelization, Third World Missions Advance, and 
meetings to set up the Global Consultation on World 
Evangelization by AD 2000 and Beyond (in Singapore, 
January 1989). 


Chapter 18 

THINKING GLOBALLY, PLANNING 

LOCALLY 



1,600 Nonglobal AD 2000 Plans 


In July 1980 there was held in Toronto, Canada, the 
First Global Conference on the Future (also called the 
Third General Assembly, World Future Society). Some 
5,000 delegates from over 45 countries attended. Its 
theme was: “Through the ’80s: thinking globally, acting 
locally.” 

This strikes exactly the right chord. Our global think¬ 


ing and planning are absolutely essential. If we are to 
be faithful to Christ, we must at all cost retain our global 
vision. But it must lead logically into local planning and 
action. 

In this book we are describing in the first instance 
some 788 global plans, as clearly defined in our Intro¬ 
duction. Now we come to a startling new development. 
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Throughout history, for every global plan there has 
been a number of quite separate nonglobal plans—plans 
restricted to one locality, or one country, or one region, 
or one continent, or one type of ministry, or one local 
denomination, and so on. It is the same with today’s 
closure projects. For every global plan that looks to 
AD 2000, there are 10, 20 or more nonglobal plans with 
AD 2000 written into their documentation. 

At present, AD 2000 goals have been formulated or 
announced by only a fraction of the organized Christian 
world—less than 1% of its 22,300 denominations, 4,000 


foreign mission agencies, and 20,400 parachurch or ser¬ 
vice agencies, and well under 1% of its 98,400 institu¬ 
tions. As the year 2000 approaches, no doubt we can 
expect at least a tenth of the rest to follow suit. 

In this book, we can only afford space for listing and 
describing a tiny selection of some 77 of these specifi¬ 
cally nonglobal, local, national, or regional AD 2000 
plans that are extant today. Details of the plans, ad¬ 
dresses, and so on, of these 77 are given therefore in 
Appendix F, listed alphabetically by the main name of 
each plan or its sponsoring body. 



Chapter 19 

AD 2000 AND BEYOND 


More new plans arise, 1990-2090 


We have already seen that by the year 1988 the rate 
of creation of new global plans had risen to around one 
new plan every nine days, or 40 a year. There is every 
indication that this rate will increase rapidly over the 
next 5 or 10 years. At the very least, therefore, we 
ought to anticipate such a development. Instead of 
being caught napping, the Christian world might well 
try to evolve a mechanism for fitting such new plans 
into a wider strategy as each of them emerges. Cer¬ 
tainly, we must avoid the mode of reacting negatively 
to reading about the latest plan in the newspapers and 
muttering to ourselves “Oh, no! Not number 900 
already!’’ 

Already, quite a number of future events related to 
evangelization have been announced. A number are 
matters that the church throughout its history has be¬ 
lieved must take place as the End-times approach, such 
as the conversion of the Jews, or a final great worldwide 
revival of faith in Christ. A selection of these is placed 


at the ends of Appendix A (Nos. 789-811) and Appen¬ 
dix B (for the years 1994-2090). In addition, Appendix 
B closes with 10 biblical End-time scenarios, for which, 
in accordance with Christian tradition, no future dates 
can or should be proposed or suggested. 

We would all do well to reflect somewhat on such 
future plans as are likely to emerge. 

There will certainly be many more AD 2000 plans, 
possibly thousands of them before that millennial date. 
There will be thousands more after it, too, relating this 
time to AD 2020, or 2050, or even 2100. In this book 
we have enumerated most of the global plans launched 
to date. It is quite possible that we won’t be able to 
keep up with the rapid multiplication of future plans. 
The question therefore, remains to haunt us: Is Christ 
glorified more through our current competitive spirit, 
our constant fragmenting of the Body of Christ, or more 
through a demonstration of oneness as we seek to evan¬ 
gelize the world? 





PART IV 


SOME IMMEDIATE AGENDAS 

Chapter 20 

NETWORKING FOR WORLD 
EVANGELIZATION 


It’s easier not to cooperate 


Managing this huge apparatus of the Christian world 
mission today are some 4,000 foreign mission agencies. 
Influencing them are 2 contrasting varieties of leader- 
sfaip: (a) hierarchies operating organizations or bureau¬ 
cracies, and (b) networks. Every organization has a 
hierarchy, or chain of command, which can be envis¬ 
aged as a vertical line downwards from president or 
. lairman to executive secretary to directors to typists 
ind messengers. By contrast, a network links together 
horizontally (as equals, without executive authority) a 
variety of interested parties in different agencies and 
rrganizations: executives in unrelated bodies, infor¬ 
mation people, researchers, scholars, ideas people, 
secular contacts, and so on. The term network refers 
id all types of associations spontaneously created to 
address problems and offer possibilities primarily out¬ 
side of established institutions. 

Many persons concerned for world mission labor un- 
ier the delusion that these 4,000 agencies all cooperate 
together as a single gigantic network. There is, how¬ 
ever, a peculiar difficulty in regard to our subject in 
mat what has grown up over the years is not a network 

S vast number of isolated standalone global plans. 

can illustrate this by asking a single, specific, 
-honed question: How much actual cooperation 
has there been between global plans, and especially 
global megaplans and global gigaplans? The straight 
answer to the straight question is startling indeed. 

Cooperation 

To answer this question, let’s examine how global 
Christianity’s 150 distinct ecclesiastical traditions have 
cooperated when they have produced global plans. The 
picture is frightening (Table 18). The reader can see 


fuller definitions of the 6 terms used to describe “At¬ 
titude to cooperation’’ below if he checks with the code¬ 
book for column 10 at the beginning of Appendix A. 


Table 18. 788 GLOBAL PLANS ARRANGED BY COOPERATION 

WITH OTHER TRADITIONS. 


(Source: Appendix A, column 10). 


Code 

Plans 

% 

Cooperation 

Sub-totals 

0 

177 

22.5 

None 


1 

149 

18.9 

Minimal 

65% non-cooperating or 

2 

184 

23.4 

Partial 

partially cooperating 

3 

196 

24.9 

General 


4 

49 

6.2 

Essential 

96% ignoring non-like- 

5 

33 

4.2 

Total 

minded traditions 

TOTAL 

788 

100.0 




What this means is that some 510 or two thirds (65%) 
of all these global plans have been launched in some 
degree as standalone, self-sufficient plans, either with 
no reference to other like-minded traditions, or merely 
nominal reference, or inviting other like-minded parties 
to sign up under their leadership. Any supposed net¬ 
work simply does not exist. Each global plan has, in 
varying degrees, viewed itself, or its sponsor, as at the 
center of world evangelization. Strangely enough, this 
situation can be interpreted in 2 diametrically opposite 
ways, one bad, the other good. 

The first interpretation is that we have here a bad 
situation, a grim one, a lamentable one. It ascribes the 
standalone mode as due to incurable tunnel vision— 
this ignorance of the vast extent of other Christians 
committed to Christ’s Great Commission, this cavalier 
attitude to the rest of the Christian world—which is, in 
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one word, pathetic. In our judgment, this may well be 
true. This absence of any network is catastrophic. It is 
probably the major single cause of the fiasco of today’s 
unevangelized world of 1.3 billion persons largely un¬ 
touched from one year to the next by either the 788 
global plans or the top 254 plans still being actively 
implemented today. 

For these reasons, many Christians regard the 510 
standalone global plans (codes 0,1,2 in Table 18) as 
intrinsically bad, evil, even diabolical. They see them 
as the modern-day counterpart to the 3 satanic global 
plans that Jesus rejected at his Temptation. These 510 
plans, they say, have taken the easy way out, each trying 
to do it all unilaterally, avoiding Christ’s categorical 
desire and prayer, “That they may all be one’’ (John 
17:11,21,22, RSV). 

Among those decrying the resultant waste and du¬ 
plication are Tokunboh Adeyemo of the Association 
of Evangelicals of Africa and Madagascar, in Kenya, 
chairman of the World Evangelical Fellowship, who 
wrote to us on the need for Evangelical cooperation: 
“Repetition or duplication should be avoided at all cost. 
We should call an international consultation of the ma¬ 
jor groups interested in the subject-matter to pray and 
strategy plan on how to synchronize our effort.’’ 

The standalone mode 

But there is a second interpretation. Networks, like 
committees, often have no executive clout and accom¬ 
plish nothing. On this interpretation, the standalone 
mode is the only one with any chance of succeeding 
and actually accomplishing the goal’s overarching ob¬ 
jective. In this mode, the sponsor publicly announces 
and accepts total responsibility for the completion of 
the entire task, whether other agencies support him or 
not. 

It is easy to see the attractiveness of this mode. By 
contrast, consider its opposite—the comity approach, 
characterized by “Let’s all of us agencies agree to work 
together and to divide up the task, each accepting re¬ 
sponsibility for completing only ‘our appropriate part.’’’ 
This is, frankly, a let-out, a cop-out, a loophole, a black 
hole of gigantic proportions. The church can never ful¬ 
fill the Great Commission as long as its different com¬ 
ponent parts each assign themselves a modest, 
manageable, easy-to-work, piece of the total respon¬ 


sibility. Too many gaps and unclaimed tasks result, 
harvest force is then a chain only as strong as its weake 
link. If one agency fails to evangelize its agreed sha 
of the world, then the overarching goal of the enti] 
plan has failed. 

What is needed, therefore, is for all the componen 
parts to each embrace responsibility for the whole, 
whether the other parts fail or not. In other words, only 
the standalone mode has any chance of ultimately 
reaching the goal. But, paradoxically, it can neverreac 
that goal unless it networks with other Great Comfrus- 
sion Christians. 

Another, more serious, problem results from the fact 
that 96% of all global plans (codes 0-4 in Table 18) 
ignore or write off all other Christian traditions which 
are not “like-minded.’’ This term “like-minded’’ is one 
we have coined which is a composite of denominational 
jingoism, past historical antagonisms, ecclesiastical tra¬ 
dition, preference, ethnocentrism, racism, cultural im¬ 
perialism, ignorance, arrogance, and a host of other 
factors. 

Only 4% of all plans build on networking between) 
the entire spectrum of all Christians of all traditions. 


A network of standalone plans 

What we need therefore is to combine network and 
hierarchy—ideas and executive clout. The ideal which 
we should work for might, therefore, well be to en¬ 
courage a network of standalone plans each character¬ 
ized by (a) a standalone acceptance of total 
responsibility, together with (b) a recognition of the 
essential value of the rest of the network, resulting in 
(c) recognition of, acceptance of, and cooperation with, 
all other global plans espoused by Great Commission 
Christians. 

Commenting on our manuscript on this subject, Ob- 
erkirchenrat Walter Arnold (Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Wurttemberg, Germany) wrote, urging a 
return to the long-standing ecumenical call for Chris¬ 
tians to work together in the spirit of “in essentials 
unity, in non-essentials liberty, and in all things char¬ 
ity.’’ President Robert H. Bowman of Far East Broad¬ 
casting Company added: “The most important thing is 
cooperation within the total body of Christ. We canno: 
all do the same thing. What each of us does is important 
to the fulfillment of the great commission.’’ 



Chapter 21 


THE TOP NINE MAINLINE GREAT 
COMMISSION GLOBAL 
MEGANETWORKS 


Computer giganefworking as the acid test 


We come now to what is certainly the greatest chal¬ 
lenge of all facing global Christianity today. It is this: 
Can all who profess to be Great Commission Christians 
be persuaded at the very least to acknowledge each 
other’s existence and to use today’s massive resources 
for some kind of agreed Great Commission objectives, 
perhaps in major problem areas such as closed countries 
or unreached peoples? 

In the last chapter we saw how popular networking 
has become. Every agency thinks of itself as a network, 
and in fact it is. Scores of agencies then relate to other 
like-minded agencies. Each then imagines that it is thus 
part of the world’s only, or major, or most significant, 
network of implementers of the Great Commission. 

This is the well-known “Elijah syndrome’’: as with 
the prophet of God before Mount Carmel, they look 
at the disarray and disobedience on the part of the 
people of God and say, “I, only I, am left.” In psy¬ 
chological terms, this is tunnel vision. 

The fact of the matter is that mainline global Chris¬ 
tianity today and its global mission can be classified into 
nine distinct, huge, global meganetworks. In addition 
to these nine mainline Christian networks, there are 
also three marginal or quasi-Christian networks whose 
existence cannot be ignored. The whole situation is set 
out^n Table 19. This will now be described in this 
chapterx 

The new urgency about the existence of tunnel vision 
today is that all these Great Commission Christians and 
their meganetworks—mainline and marginal—have 
now got hold of, own, and operate the staggering figure 
of some 42 million computers and, largely separately 
in stand-alone modes, are expending $4 billion a year 
supposedly on global plans to evangelize the world. 

A new definition of networking 

This totally new computer situation has arisen only 


since the year 1980. Nobody could have anticipated how 
rapidly it would mushroom. 

The concept of networking is now so broadly used, 
understood, and misunderstood in Christian circles that 
it means little more than “us Christians talking to other 
like-minded Christians.” If talking to 20 colleagues in 
20 offices is called networking, the word is debased. If 
corresponding by mail with 20 of your buddies is called 
networking, the word is squandered. If everybody is 
networking, nobody is networking. If everything is net¬ 
working, nothing is networking. The word has lost any 
cutting edge, any boundaries, and hence any value to 
clarify today’s situation. 

We can get over this difficulty by always using the 
adjective “human” for this sort of networking. A hu¬ 
man network is obviously valuable and commendable. 

We, therefore, in this book propose that, in our con¬ 
text of global mission, the simple term network be re¬ 
defined and restricted to mean solely and exclusively 
electronic networking, and in particular, computer net¬ 
working, or networking that involves the regular use of 
several computers. Likewise, a network for purposes 
of the following discussion means at least three com¬ 
puters linked together electronically in some recogniz¬ 
ably regular form. 

The advent of personal computers for office use has 
meant that a number of computerized networks has 
arisen across the world linking together local churches, 
denominational bodies, confessional groupings, and 
sometimes agencies with a common topic or area of 
ministry. For example, ECUNET links member 
churches of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the USA; EPINET links the Episcopal Church 
in the USA with other parts of the Anglican Commun¬ 
ion worldwide; other denominational networks like 
UCChristnet (for the United Church of Christ), PRES- 
BYNET (for Presbyterians), ABNET (for American 
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Baptists), MENONET (for Mennonites); FishNet Glo- 
belink Services (accessible to Christians in 66 countries 
through personal computers); and there are quite a 
variety of others. 

One large denominational network is UMC Data 
Bank, operated by the United Methodist Church in the 
USA based on IBM equipment in its National Division 
headquarters at 475 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
For a nominal fee of $10 a year and $7 an hour connect 
time, any of its huge constituency of 37,000 churches 
in the USA can access by telephone its statistical da¬ 
tabase covering information on the last 7 years of UMC 
data, the demographic situation around each church, 
and so on. Over a couple of days in May 1988, some 
600 users so accessed it. 

Methodist electronic mail on this network is not yet 
so popular, with only 150 actual UMC users by mid- 
1988. And so far all this serves only the USA, not 
covering the UMC’s overseas churches, nor British 
Methodism, nor the World Methodist Council with its 
global plans. Neither does the network have any elec¬ 
tronic dealings with the World Council of Churches, 
nor the Lausanne Committee for World Evangelization, 
nor any other non-Methodist global network. 

In fact, a quick assessment would be that so far as 
expediting the world mission of the Christian church is 
concerned, most of these networks are luxuries or pal¬ 
liatives serving very limited or restricted purposes 
among groupings of like-minded offices and the harried 
executives who man them. At best, they serve the in¬ 
terests of home mission by denominations in strongly 
christianized countries. They are hardly yet in any sense 
a major force for furthering foreign or world mission. 

Elements of a computer network 

We need now to define exactly what a network is. 
The following 23 features are found in computer net¬ 
works. At least one of these must be present and in 
regular use before the term network can correctly be 
applied. Hundreds of such secular global networks now 
exist. One such is Internet, a US-govemment-owned 
network connecting some 20,000 computers handling 
scientific research and military applications. Scores of 
other networks are vast, global meganetworks. The 
largest and most sophisticated computer network in the 
world is the AT&T global telecommunications network 
(supported by Bell Laboratories, a research center with 
a $2 billion a year budget). 

1. Electronic mail: regular sending and receiving 
of messages. 

2. News services: the regular electronic dissem¬ 


ination of bulletins, releases, updates. 

3. Bulletin boards: computer conferencing, 3- 
month conferences, instantaneous committee 
meetings. 

4. Telephones: computerized calling, automated 
calling and answering, conferencing, freeze- 
frame visual talks, videophone. 

5. Cable/telegram/telex: sending cables world¬ 
wide direct from your screen. 

6. Fax/multifax: sending pages of digitized pic¬ 
tures and text via telephone. . 

7. Text-processing: word-proce^ing of same 
document by several editors at onbe. 

8. Large-scale data-gathering: regular electronic 
amassing of large volumes of original grass¬ 
roots data. 

9. Statistical analysis: ongoing examination and 
analysis (using spreadsheets, SPSS, et alia). 

10. Color graphics, diagrams, charts, maps. 

11. Display: online projection to very large wall 
screens, animated graphics, video mixes, etc. 

12. Publishing: writing, production, and elec¬ 
tronic dissemination of jointly-produced lit¬ 
erature, status reports, et alia. 

13. Desktop publishing. 

14. Broadcasting: electronic media, radio, tele¬ 
vision, cable TV, use of commercial networks 
by Christians. 

15. Datacasting: regular broadcasting of large 
volumes of updated computerized data. 

16. Teleporting: sending huge packets of com¬ 
puterized data through land and satellite 
routes. 

17. Voice: recognition, production, voice-acti¬ 
vated computer systems, automatic language 
translation. 

18. Image: scanning, digitized imaging, image- 
processing, computer-aided design. 

19. Future scenarios, futuristics, futurological 
analyses, futures research. 

20. Infobases, methods of handling infoglut (in¬ 
formation overload). 

21. Databases: relational databasing, databased 
automated decision-making, videotext. 

22. Knowledge bases, knowledge systems, knowl¬ 
edge engineering. 

23. Expert systems: synergetics, self-replicating 
systems, robotics, artificial intelligence. 

Every one of the above features has immediate value 
and relevance to Christian mission. But how many 
Christian networks today incorporate any of them? We 
will summarize this later in the chapter. 
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Four categories of network 

From our standpoint as Christians concerned with 
obedience to the Great Commission, we can discern 
four distinct categories of network, based on increasing 
degrees of complexity. We therefore propose the fol¬ 
lowing four exact definitions. 

1. A Great Commission network today is defined 
here as any agency, or organization or aggregate of 
contacts which (1) frequently articulates or refers back 
to the Commission; (2) centers on obedience to it; (3) 
utilizes a number of computers to make the network 
function every day, initially utilizing electronic mail; 
and (4) results in some kind of missionary sending en¬ 
deavor. There are several thousand such networks in 
agencies functioning today. 

Every Christian agency has its own human network 
(reverting for a moment to the wider, generalized use 
of the term) consisting of personnel, executives, con¬ 
stituency, libraries, advisers, consultants, secular con¬ 
tacts, and so on. This holds true for almost all of today’s 
4,000 foreign mission agencies, for most of the world’s 
22,300 denominations, and also for 3,000 or so of the 
world’s 20,400 parachurch agencies and service bodies. 
This makes a total of around 25,000 organized Great 
Commission human networks. Of these, at least half— 
some 12,000—have certainly got one or more com¬ 
puters each. Probably 4,000 at least have two or more 
and therefore have become rudimentary (if stand¬ 
alone) computerized networks. 

2. A Great Commission global network today is a 
computerized Great Commission network as defined 
above which, in addition, has global significance, artic¬ 
ulates the global mandate, demonstrates a global con¬ 
cern, has some kind of global agenda, and undertakes 
concrete activities for the implementation of world 
evangelization. Usually, it would consist of either (a) a 
grouping of smaller organizations that are themselves 
Great Commission networks, or (b) a single stand-alone 
Great Commission network that is sufficiently large and 
global by itself to be so described. One criterion for a 
global network could be: an annual budget of over $10 
million, or employing over 1,000 full-time Christian 
workers. 

An example of an incipient Great Commission global 
network coming into being today is that of the United 
Methodist Church just described above. At present it 
incorporates some 13 of the 22 elements of a computer 
network listed above. It links electronically some 37,000 
local churches in the USA. This number will increase 
dramatically across the world in the next 5 years. As 
:ne of the world’s largest global denominations, the 
UMC has the potential to make a major contribution 
io networking for world evangelization with other Great 
Commission Christians. But at the moment we must 


note that it does not yet regularly network electronical} 
with more than one or two other global networks. 

There are several highly-publicized global networks 
of this kind in the world today. In most cases each global 
network imagines that it is the world’s major one, or 
the best developed one, or the most sophisticated one, 
or the most significant one, or even the only one. In 
fact, there are at least 70 of them, 56 being mainline. 

3. A Great Commission global meganetwork is a 
global network as defined above but of larger scope 
and size, which links together a number of like-minded 
but distinct and separate global networks with similar 
ecclesiastical stance, utilizing computer networking and 
involving electronic mail, news services, faxing, bulletin 
boards, and infobasing. 

4. A Great Commission global giganetwork (a con¬ 
cept which does not at present exist in practice) would 
be defined as a network linking all (or at least a ma¬ 
jority) of global Christianity’s meganetworks in one 
single, immense, worldwide, loose, voluntary network 
involving at the very least electronic mail, news, faxing, 
multifaxing, bulletin boards, infobasing, and databas- 
ing, without infringing on local autonomy. 

Global meganetworks 

Let’s examine the actual situation in the Christian 
world today. Something like 42 million computers— 
93% being microcomputers—are owned or operated by 
Christians or their churches and agencies. The vast ma¬ 
jority (96%) are used as stand-alone systems—used 
only in offices, or to serve or entertain only the indi¬ 
viduals or families who own personal or home com¬ 
puters. Only 4% (2 million) take part in any computer 
networking activity. 

These networks and their computers can be classified 
into nine de facto global meganetworks as shown in 
Table 19. We will briefly comment on each, arranging 
them in chronological order of emergence on the Chris¬ 
tian scene (in every case long before the emergence of 
computers, in eras when networking simply meant talk¬ 
ing to each other across hierarchical organizational 
lines). Note that six of them are mutually exclusive 
(Nos. 1,2,3,4,5,6), i.e. their totals of computers, or 
plans, or Christians (with small adjustments for doubly- 
affiliated Christians or plans or computers) add up to 
the global totals for mainline meganetworks on the last 
line of the table. The other three meganetworks (Nos. 
7,8,9) overlap entirely with varying parts of the main 
six. To assist the reader by providing information on 
other apparently similar massive meganetworks, the ta¬ 
ble divides networks into two categories: mainline 
Christian networks, and marginal or quasi-Christian 
networks. The latter will be explained later in this 
chapter. 
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Mainline Christian networks and 
meganetworks 

1. Orthodox (dating from AD 33). Originating in 
Jerusalem at Pentecost, the church of the eastern part 
of the Roman empire has now become the world of 
Orthodoxy and embraces 175 million Christians in 110 
countries. After centuries of persecution under Islam 
and Communism, it has become a massive, tightly-knit, 
largely private and clandestine human network that is 
now in process of rediscovering and reaffirming the 
centrality of the Great Commission (see Appendix B 
under the date October 1985). Computers are relatively 
rare and new on the scene, used as yet only in its 
Western branches (Western Europe, Americas, 
Australasia). 

2. Catholic. The Roman Catholic world of the first 
millennium expanded across the world under the three 
great missionary global human networks—Franciscans 
(1209), Dominicans (1215), and Jesuits (1523). Foreign 
missions have been organized under Propaganda Fide 
since 1622 (in 1967 renamed Sacred Congregation for 
the Evangelization of Peoples). This huge contempo¬ 
rary global meganetwork—composed of scores of 
smaller global networks—now serves 926 million church 
members in 240 countries. It owns and operates some¬ 
thing like 15 million computers, a half million of these 
being networked and the rest standalone. 

3. Anglican. Dating from lst-century Britain, An¬ 
glicanism became globally organized in 1867 and now 
serves 52 million baptized Anglicans in 165 countries. 
Strongest in Britain, North America, and Australasia, 
it has the second highest per capita income of any me¬ 
ganetwork. As a result, with its 4.9 million computers 
it has the highest per capita global ratio of the mainline 
meganetworks—94,000 computers per million Angli¬ 
cans. Three partial networks including EPINET link 
five of the 30 Anglican Churches worldwide. The Inter- 
Anglican Information Network (IAIN), operating by 
1988, is a computer-based communication system link¬ 
ing many provinces and dioceses by electronic mail, 
inter alia. 

4. Protestant. The organized Protestant world dates 
from the 7th century and as the fourth largest global 
meganetwork it serves 312 million Christians through 
over 100 large global networks including 43 world 
confessional councils (the first being the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, 1875). All have their world head¬ 
quarters in Europe or the USA, and have massive com¬ 
puterized networks utilizing over 12 million computers. 
The largest single denomination with the most highly- 
organized computer network is that of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, whose members own and operate 
4 million computers with extensive global networking. 

5. Third-World indigenous. This vast aggregate of 


11,000 denominations indigenous to Third-World 
peoples begun independently of Western missions, 
dates from the 16th century and now embraces 132 
million Christians in 170 countries. Since the year 1900 
a vast human network of indigenous Christian councils, 
federations, and fellowships with no affiliation to Eu¬ 
rope or America has arisen. In Africa alone these num¬ 
ber 100 councils covering 50 countries. (Their story is 
documented in Barrett, Rise up and walk! Conciliarism 
in the African Indigenous Churches , Oxford University 
Press, 1988). Computer usage is confined mainly to 
stand-alone systems in a handful of the economically 
better-off churches. 

6. Old/Reformed Catholic. Smallest of the global me¬ 
ganetworks is the Old Catholic/Reformed Catholic 
family of churches with 3.7 million members. Its major 
global network, the International Old Catholic Bishops’ 
Conference, represents 7.5 million Christians because 
it includes several large churches classified here under 
No. 5 (Third-World indigenous churches). Computer 
usage is small and computer networking has barely be¬ 
gun. A completely separate and isolated global network 
is that of the New Apostolic Church with 1.7 million 
members in 50 countries, with headquarters in Dort¬ 
mund, West Germany, which does not cooperate with 
any other network. 

7. Evangelical. The Evangelical world is usually 
dated as emerging from the Evangelical Revival in Brit¬ 
ain from 1738. With its 220 million Evangelicals (Con¬ 
servative, Conciliar, or Fundamentalist) this world has 
arisen largely as a subdivision within Protestantism. It 
has huge financial resources and over 12 million com¬ 
puters owned within several major global networks 
(overlapping almost completely with those in mega¬ 
networks Nos. 3,4, and 5). Inter-agency networking 
between the 11 major Evangelical global networks 
(listed in Table 19 under No. 7) is, however, still con¬ 
fined to occasional electronic mail between closely re¬ 
lated networks only. 

8. Pentecostal/Charismatic. The movement termed 
the Renewal in the Holy Spirit began in 1783 among 
Blacks in Northern America and the Caribbean. It has 
now grown to become a global meganetwork embracing 
332 million church members in 240 countries (these 
statistics overlap 50% with those of meganetworks Nos. 
2,3,4,5,7 and 9). Its members probably communicate 
more with each other in close interpersonal relation¬ 
ships in and across their constituent global networks 
than do those of any other meganetwork or their con¬ 
stituent networks. The Pentecostal-Charismatic mega¬ 
network receives personal incomes totalling $880 billion 
a year. Not surprisingly, it owns and operates 9.6 million 
computers, though networking at present is minimal. 

9. Ecumenical. Dating from 1855, this is the most 
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recent of the mainline meganetworks, though of course 
os roots go back several centuries into Protestant his¬ 
tory. The best known of its component global networks 
3 the World Council of Churches with 398 million 
:nurch members. Altogether, the Ecumenical mega- 
aetwork has some 420 million member Christians. The 
Catholic meganetwork (No. 2) cooperates with the Ecu¬ 
menical meganetwork, but is not part of it (it is not a 
member of the WCC nor of the United Bible Societies 
md other major Ecumenical agencies). Computer 
-sage is surprisingly small; both standalone and net¬ 
working use have lagged far behind those in several of 
ns largest constituent members. There has been no in¬ 
terest in creating any Ecumenical computer global me- 
ranetwork linking its constituent member churches with 
rneir estimated 9.3 million computers. 

Marginal or quasi-Christian networks 
and meganetworks 

These are networks which are usually understood by 
mainline Christian traditions to be only marginally 
Christian, or quasi-Christian, or pseudo-Christian. This 
category as we define it, however, excludes clearly non- 
Christian bodies, syncretistic religions, interfaith or 
Sew Age bodies, as well as Islam, Hinduism, Buddh¬ 
ism, Baha’i, and other world religions. 

The following points should be noted. 1. The 16 mar¬ 
ginal networks listed insist that they are Christians, 
whatever the mainline Christian world may say. 2. They 
profess to follow Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior (but, 
usually, not as God). 3. The Bible as the Word of God 
rlays a major role; for the great majority of languages, 
mainline Christian Bible translations are purchased, 
ustributed, and utilized. 4. These networks profess al¬ 
legiance to Christ’s Great Commission and frequently 
refer to it. 5. Most go much further and articulate as 
central concerns all or most of the 10 biblical themes 
enumerated here in our Introduction, criterion No. 1. 
The fact that their interpretations (eg. of the time of 
Second Advent) may be wildly arbitrary is not the 
issue here. 

In this category, there are three global meganetworks 
ind at least 16 global networks, as follows. 

10. Marginal Christian. The Protestant Reformation 
md Counter-Reformation in Europe over the centuries 
kave spawned a vast number of Western heterodox 
movements, deviant churches, and parachristian or 
miasi-Christian denominations. These usually claim a 
second or supplementary or ongoing source of divine 
revelation in addition to the Bible (a new Book, angels, 
isions), but nevertheless include Jesus Christ, the 
Cross, the Resurrection, the Great Commission, and 
:dier central Christian features. Best-known are Uni¬ 


tarians, begun in 1566 in Romania and Hungary, also 
called Free Christians, Liberal Christians, Universal- 
ists, Non-Trinitarians. Others include: British-Israel- 
ites, Christian Science, Metaphysical, New Thought, 
Religious Science, Spiritists, Swedenborgians, Unity, 
etc. 

All of these have been widely studied by Protestant 
and Catholic scholars and written up in the literature. 
Our category here omits the two largest marginal bodies 
(Mormons and Witnesses) which are so huge that they 
are treated in the table as separate meganetworks. 

Although this marginal meganetwork is over four 
centuries old, it is the least-developed of them all, the 
smallest, the least enthusiastic, and has produced the 
fewest global plans. (See Appendix B at the year 1600 
for Bruno’s Magico-Religious System for an exception). 
Their technical networking is also the least developed. 
They recognize nobody outside, and are dismissed as 
cults by all the other Christian meganetworks. 

11. Mormon. The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints (LDS), and its 90 split-off schismatic denom¬ 
inations, with 6.9 million Mormons, do not recognize 
or cooperate with any other Christian church. They 
regard all other churches as apostate. In turn, all other 
churches regard them as heretical. Despite this, Evan¬ 
gelical analysts can state of the Mormons: “Their dis¬ 
cipline, ingenuity, persistence, and dedication to the 
task of world evangelization is a challenge that we can¬ 
not ignore.” (M. Albrecht & P. Rogers, Hidden in plain 
sight: an examination of Mormon mission strategy , 1987, 
page 2). 

The LDS global commitment to Christ’s Great Com¬ 
mission has resulted by 1988 in an annual foreign mis¬ 
sions expenditure estimated at $550 million—the 
world’s largest by a single agency. The LDS global 
network of 1.9 million computers is global Christianity’s 
largest and most sophisticated single global network, 
involving electronic mail, news service, text-processing, 
broadcasting, multifaxing, imaging, infobasing, and da- 
tabasing. Its most striking event was the creation by 
Mormons in 1981 of the world’s largest television net¬ 
work using satellites, with over 700 receiving stations. 

12. Witnesses. The Watch Tower Bible and Tract 
Society began in 1870. Later it was renamed Inter¬ 
national Bible Students Association, and in 1931 Je¬ 
hovah’s Christian Witnesses. It now numbers 11.9 
million Witnesses in 208 countries. It baptizes 200,000 
new members every year, but a million members de¬ 
fected and left between 1973 and 1983. It regards the 
rest of global Christianity as apostate, and all other 
Christian churches and agencies in turn deny it is a 
Christian body. The paradox we face in this analysis is 
that this last sentence is true, but that it is also true that 
Witnesses claim passionately to be followers of Jesus 
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Christ as Lord, appealing frequently to the Great 
Commission: 

Jehovah’s Witnesses have given ample evidence 
of being Jehovah’s integrity keepers. Included es¬ 
pecially in their mark of integrity is their faithfully 
keeping Jesus’ command: ‘Go . . . and make dis¬ 
ciples of people of all the nations, baptizing them’ 
(Matt. 28:19). (1986 Yearbook of Jehovah's Wit¬ 
nesses, page 253.) 

Watch Tower operates what is clearly the largest 
global meganetwork of all, if we include personnel and 
products as well as computers and money. It fields (ex¬ 
cluding its 30 schismatic neo-Protestant offshoot de¬ 
nominations) over 100,000 full-time workers and over 
three million door-to-door member evangelists/wit¬ 
nesses. Its computer network (estimated at over a mil¬ 
lion systems) produces 550 million high-quality 
magazines in 100 languages every year for worldwide 
distribution. 

The problem of unorthodoxy 

A word needs to be said about why mainline networks 
should bother to consider relating seriously to what are 
usually called cults or cult groups—specifically, Nos. 
10, 11, and 12, which are the Marginal Christian, Mor¬ 
mon, and Witnesses meganetworks. What we are saying 
here is that these three meganetworks all claim to accept 
Jesus as Savior and Lord and claim to be Great Com¬ 
mission Christians; and all are big enough to warrant 
being taken seriously. In this analysis, we are not in¬ 
vestigating theological criteria—dogmas or doctrines, 
christologies, ecclesiologies, church polities, church 
union, mission methods, etc. We are talking only about 
missiological criteria—how to further Christ’s Great 
Commission. In this respect, here are 4 suggested theses 
for us all to discuss. 

1. Obedience to the Great Commission requires us 
to relate in some way to all other groups which (a) claim 
to accept Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord and (b) claim 
to be obeying his Great Commission. 

2. Even if some such groups write us off and refuse 
to talk to us, we should persevere in witnessing to them 
about Jesus and his Commission. 

3. Relating to such groups (especially demonstrating 
the love of Christ to them) does not involve accepting 
unacceptable dogmas. Dialogue with them might well 
have unexpected results, including the birth of chris- 
tocentric orthodoxy. Scores of committed Protestant 
and Catholic scholars study cult bodies every day, main¬ 
tain excellent personal relations with them, win their 
respect and confidence, and publish valuable historical 
and theological books and articles describing them, 
without compromising their own scholarly principles. 

4. Declining to share the Great Commission imper¬ 


ative with others who claim broadly to follow the same 
imperative may deprive them of badly needed correc¬ 
tives and encouragement, and dampen our own zeal. 

Effectiveness of meganetworks 

Let’s briefly examine the extent to which these 12 
meganetworks are functioning, by examining columns 
10-13 in Table 19. 

Column 10 shows the distribution of the 42 million 
computers across the broad Christian spectrum. The 
explanation for this pattern of distribution is that, for 
historical and economic reasons, development of micros 
computers has been heavily concentrated in North 
America and Western Europe. 

Column 11 describes current use of computers within 
each network. The maximum value in this column is 
four which means a computer system doing what it is 
designed to do: running or participating in a massive 
network covering electronic mail/news service/bulletin 
board/fax/multifax/text-processing/print media/publishing/ 
desktop publishing/broadcasting/datacasting/teleporting/ 
infobase/database/knowledge base/expert systems. For 
the 12 meganetworks therefore the maximum is 48; but 
adding their actual figures in column 11 we get a total 
of only 21 (44%). At present, some 40 million of the 
42 million computers are at stage two or less—almost 
all are being used as standalone systems with a few 
rudimentary partial mininetworks. This means that, de¬ 
spite the existence of computers since 1943 (nearly two 
people generations ago), the Christian world’s millions 
of systems are only operating at a fraction of then- 
potential. They are still being treated in the main as 
playthings, toys, novelties, gimmicks. 


A global giganetwork 

To what extent, if any, do the nine mainline Great 
Commission global meganetworks cooperate across me¬ 
ganetwork lines to form what we have described above 
as a Great Commission giganetwork? 

Examining our data in Table 19, we must be careful 
not to count as trans-meganetwork cooperation the 14 
global networks shown with asterisks (*) which means 
they also belong to, or exist within, another meganet¬ 
work. Thus, the members of Charismatics United for 
World Evangelization (CUWE) belong to meganet¬ 
works Nos. 2,3,4,7,8, and 9. Obviously, their presence 
in two distinct meganetworks does not of itself neces¬ 
sarily imply that any significant giganetworking is going 
on. 

Other networks, not asterisked here, are counted by 
two meganetworks. For instance, the Southern Baptist 
Convention is part of No. 4, Protestant, and a member 
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of the Baptist World Alliance; but it is also part of No. 
7, Evangelical. 

The answer to our question above is—they hardly 
cooperate at all. Column 12 in Table 19 shows how little 
computer giganetworking there actually is at present. 
Of the nine mainline global meganetworks, three have 
nothing to do with any other meganetworks, nor they 
them. 

Columns 12 (the actual situation) and 13 (the poten¬ 
tial or future situation) show that there is little interest 


yet in giganetworking. Adding the nine total figures for 
mainline meganetworks only, column 12 yields a total 
of 10 out of a maximum possible of 90 (11%). In other 
words, two-thirds of a people generation after the in¬ 
troduction of microcomputers in 1971, only 11% of the 
Christian world’s mainline meganetworks are network¬ 
ing with any other outside Great Commission agency. 
And column 13 with its total for meganetworks of 59 
out of the maximum possible of 90 (65%) shows that, 
one decade afer the mass availability of computers 


Table 19. THE WORLD’S TOP 56 CURRENT MAINLINE GREAT COMMISSION GLOBAL NETWORKS AND THE TOP NINE MAINLINE GLOBAL 
MEGANETWORKS, IN RELATION TO PLANS, MEGAPLANS, GIGAPLANS, AND A POSSIBLE GIGANETWORK; 

WITH THREE MARGINAL GLOBAL MEGANETWORKS. 


table sets out the current global meganetworks and a selection of each’s 
=cnponent global networks. Note that network totals (e.g. of computers) do not 
ioc up to meganetwork totals because the networks listed are only a selection 
■j sjI existing networks, and because of widespread overlapping. 

This table describes, not prescribes, nor evaluates, nor endorses, nor approves, 
^cr disapproves. Most networks are good, some are bad. Some are transparently 
Christian, some less so, some scarcely at all. Some succeed, at least partially, 
*r ooedience to the Great Commission. Others clearly fail. This table is a first at- 
r ot at objective scrutiny. 

Meanings of columns: 

2. Begun. Year each network as existing today can be said to have originated 
as a human network. 

1 GLOBAL MEGANETWORK. Short adjectival form of name for each, whether 
organized consortium or unorganized sphere of interest. 

A Global network. This table gives only a selection of the component global 
networks (being in some cases mininetworks). Those with asterisk * also 
belong to a second chronologically-earlier meganetwork, or to 2 or even 
to 3 earlier meganetworks, and some overlap significantly with further global 
networks as well. Several others without asterisks may also thus overlap. 
Several Protestant bodies would regard themselves also as part of the 
Evangelical, Charismatic, and Ecumenical meganetworks, though this is 
not evident in the table. 

5. Christians. World total of constituency, i.e. affiliated church members (in 
millions, in 1988) represented by, or related to, each network. Note network 
totals for columns 5-8,10, do not add up to meganetwork totals because 
former are only a selection from the latter, or networks with asterisk * overlap 
significantly with other global networks. 

6-8. Related plans. Totals of global plans for world evangelization as analyzed 
in this book (past and present, over period AD 30-1991 but only counting 
plans since human network was first organized in early stages) sponsored 
by or directly related to each network, of 3 varieties: column 6, global plans 
large and small, past and present; column 7, global megaplans (over $100 
million each) current today; column 8, global gigaplans ($1 billion or more 
each) current today. Note that column 7 includes the figures in 8, and col¬ 
umn 6 includes those in both 7 and 8. 

9. Resources. General order of magnitude of total current 10-year resources 
of personnel and finances actually deployed today to operate each of the 
70 networks and 12 meganetworks set out in the table. This includes 
resources of all agencies involved in, or represented in, each network. This 
covers (a) Christian workers or personnel, and (b) budget or expenditures 
of network or meganetwork over 10-year period. (This variable is similar to, 
but not defined identically with, column 13 in Appendix A, which relates to 
global plans themselves). 

Code 

0 = negligible: less than 1 worker-year (negligible expenditures) 

1 = minimal: 1-10 worker-years (a few individuals, minimal 

expenditures) 

2 = limited: 10-100 worker-years (a small team, limited finance or 

under US$10,000 a year) 

3 = modest (or, adequate): 100-1,000 worker-years (10-100 

workers, or $10,000-100,000 a year) 

4 = sizeable: 1,000-10,000 worker-years (100-1,000 workers, or 

$100,000-$10 million a year, or under $100 million in a 

decade) 

5 = massive: over 10,000 worker-years (over 1,000 workers, or 

$10 million-$100 million a year, or over $100 million in a 

decade) 


6 = gigantic: over 50,000 worker-years (over 5,000 workers, or 

over $100 million a year, or over $1 billion in a decade) 

7 = mammoth: over 1 million worker-years (over 100,000 workers, 

or over $500 million a year, or over $5 billion in a decade). 

10. Computers. Estimate in millions of the numbers of distinct computers (main¬ 
frames, minis, micros, word-processors) owned and operated by Christians, 
churches and agencies in or related to each grouping shown (1988). 

11. Computer networking. Based on current usage of the 42 million computers 
now owned and operated within global Christianity, this variable describes 
the size and significance of current intranetwork use (use within each net¬ 
work) of computer networking (electronic mail, news servicing, bulletin boar¬ 
ding, faxing, text, voice, imaging, infobasing, databasing, expert systems), 
as contrasted with standalone (one-agency) systems. The code is: 

0 = no organized network, only a few standalone computers 

1 = occasional networking, many standalone computers 

2 = rudimentary electronic mail/news/text partial global 

mininetwork 

3 = global mail/news/bulletin board/fax/text/infobase network 

4 = massive global mail/news/bulletin board/fax/text/voice/image 

digitization/infobase/database/expert systems network 

12. Giganetworking (actual). Columns 12 and 13 code the current situation with 
regard to giganetworking, defined as actual (column 12) and potential (col¬ 
umn 13) computer networking between the global meganetworks, as ex¬ 
isting in 1988. For any one global meganetwork (or each of its constituent 
global networks), this variable is the total of the other global meganetworks 
with which (column 12) it is at present involved in some degree of computer 
networking for world evangelization, or (column 13) it is at present prepared 
to begin such networking in the future. Both columns use the following codes 
divided into 5 stages (A,B,C,D,E) of current involvement in or interest in the 
concept of one, single, worldwide, Great-Commission-centered, world- 
evangelization-centered, global giganetworkopen to “all”, or “most” other 
global networks and meganetworks. The code is: 

A. NO INTEREST IN GIGANETWORKING WITH ANYONE 

0 = nothing happening at all, or total rejection of idea 

B. LITTLE INTEREST IN GIGANETWORKING 

1 = networking with one other meganetwork, despite internal 

opposition 

2 = networking with 2 other meganetworks, despite disinterest 

3 = networking with 3 other meganetworks, but hostility to more 

C. SOME INTEREST IN GIGANETWORKING 

4 = networking with 4 other meganetworks, and interest in more 

5 = networking with 5 other meganetworks, and open to more 

D. ACCEPTANCE OF GIGANETWORKING IN GENERAL 

6 = networking with 6 other meganetworks, with rapid expansion 

7 = networking with 7 other meganetworks, and mutual respect 

E. TOTAL COMMITMENT TO GIGANETWORKING 

8 = committed in theory to networking with most Great Commis¬ 

sion Christians 

9 = fully committed to networking with all Great Commission 

Christians 

10 = now practicing full networking with all Great Commission 

Christians 

13. Giganetworking (potential). Potential computer networking for world 
evangelization between meganetworks. This column is a measure of a net¬ 
work’s attitude to the subject as just described above. The codes are the 
same as for column 12. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Ref 

BEGUN 

GLOBAL MEGANETWORK 

CHRISTIANS 

RELATED PLANS 

RESOURCES 

COMP 

NET 

GIGANET 



global network 

millions 

global mega 

giga 


m 


Act 

Pot 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

A. MAINLINE CHRISTIAN NETWORKS AND MEGANETWORKS 

1. 

AD 33 

ORTHODOX 

175.4 

28 

0 

0 

5 

0.7 

1 

0 

5 


1855 

Pan-Orthodox world missions 

30.0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0.4 

0 

0 

4 


1961 

Great & Holy Council of the Orthodox Church 

137.5 

27 

0 

0 

4 

0.6 

1 

0 

5 


1965 

Oriental Orthodox Churches Conference 

31.5 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0.1 

0 

0 

3 

2. 

AD 50 

ROMAN CATHOLIC 

926.4 

117 

17 

8 

7 

15.2 

2 

2 

7 


1209 

Franciscans (OFM) 

200.0 

4 

1 

1 

6 

2.0 

2 

0 

6 


1215 

Dominicans (OP) 

150.0 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1.6 

2 

0 

6 


1523 

Society of Jesus (SJ) 

250.0 

5 

1 

1 

6 

2.0 

2 

0 

7^ 


1588 

Sacred Congregation for Bishops 

794.0 

35 

2 

2 

6 

12.0 

2 

1 

5 


1622 

SC for Evangelization of Peoples 

108.3 

20 

1 

1 

6 

3.0 

2 

1 

5 


1920 

Catholic multinationals 

300.0 

30 

15 

8 

6 

8.0 

3 

3 

6 


1967 

Synod of Bishops/Synodus Episcoporum 

926.4 

60 

3 

3 

7 

15.1 

2 

1 

5 

3. 

AD 61 

ANGLICAN 

52.4 

32 

0 

0 

5 

4.9 

2 

2 

8 


1867 

Lambeth Conference of Bishops 

51.6 

4 

0 

0 

5 

4.8 

1 

0 

8 


1910 

Episcopal Church in the USA 

2.7 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1.2 

2 

0 

7 


1968 

Anglican Consultative Council 

51.6 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4.8 

1 

0 

7 


1970 

Anglican multinationals 

50.0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2.0 

2 

4 

6 

4. 

AD 690 

PROTESTANT 

311.9 

490 

44 

16 

7 

16.4 

2 

2 

7 


1810 

Protestant multinationals 

500.0 

70 

40 

15 

6 

10.0 

3 

4 

7 


1819 

United Methodist Church (UMC) 

19.0 

8 

2 

1 

6 

3.1 

3 

1 

7 1 


1844 

Seventh-day Adventists (SDA) 

15.0 

4 

2 

1 

6 

0.6 

3 

0 

0 1 


1845 

Southern Baptist Convention (FMB) 

28.0 

10 

3 

2 

6 

4.2 

4 

3 

3 1 


1865 

Salvation Army (Salvationists) 

4.5 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0.4 

1 

1 

4 | 


1875 

40 Protestant confessional councils 

220.0 

20 

10 

1 

6 

3.0 

1 

1 

6 j 


1875 

World Alliance of Reformed Churches (WARC) 

55.0 

25 

0 

0 

5 

4.0 

1 

1 

5 1 


1876 

World Methodist Council (WMC) 

40.5 

12 

1 

0 

5 

3.5 

2 

0 

5 I 


1905 

Baptist World Alliance (BWA) 

45.0 

15 

0 

0 

4 

5.0 

1 

1 

7 1 


1925 

Mennonite World Conference (MWC) 

1.3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0.2 

1 

1 

5 ] 


1947 

Lutheran World Federation (LWF) 

75.0 

10 

1 

0 

4 

3.0 

2 

2 

7 1 


1957 

Council of Christian World Communions* 

1,385.7 

1 

0 

0 

6 

30.0 

1 

0 

7 I 

5. 

1549 

THIRD-WORLD INDIGENOUS 

131.8 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0.7 

1 

0 

7 1 


1741 

Non-White indigenous churches 

120.0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0.6 

1 

0 

5 1 


1978 

Organization of African Instituted Churches 

10.0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0.0 

0 

0 

7 fl 

6. 

1724 

OLD/REFORMED CATHOLIC 

3.7 

4 

1 

1 

6 

0.3 

1 

0 

5 I 


1832 

Catholic Apostolic Church (CAC) 

0.1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0.0 

0 

0 



1863 

New Apostolic Church (NAC) 

1.7 

1 

1 

1 

6 

0.1 

2 

0 

• I 


1871 

Old Catholic Bishops Conference (IOCBC)* 

7.5 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0.2 

0 

0 

5 I 

7. 

1738 

EVANGELICAL 

220.0 

111 

45 

15 

7 

12.3 

1 

1 

4 1 


1846 

World Evangelical Fellowship (WEF) 

100.0 

5 

1 

0 

5 

1.5 

2 

0 

2 1 


1900 

Independent Evangelicals/Fundamentalists 

70.0 

30 

6 

4 

6 

6.0 

1 

0 

2 


1917 

IFMA/EFMA 

29.0 

21 

5 

2 

6 

1.0 

2 

1 

2 ] 


1948 

International Council of Christian Churches 

4.7 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0.1 

0 

0 



1951 

Campus Crusade for Christ International 

10.0 

15 

3 

2 

6 

1.6 

3 

0 

r ] 


1951 

Evangelical multinationals (WVl.TWR.&c) 

23.0 

40 

22 

10 

6 

3.0 

3 

1 

2 


1974 

Lausanne Committee for World Evangelization 

2.5 

19 

1 

0 

5 

0.2 

1 

0 

t , 


1976 

Chinese Coordination Centre of World Evangelism 

6.0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0.1 

2 

1 

2 


1987 

International Conference of Evangelical Bible Societies 

30.0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2.0 

2 

0 

2 | 


1987 

COMIBAM/lbero-American Missions Congress 

34.0 

2 

1 

0 

5 

0.2 

2 

1 

2 


1988 

Third World Missions Advance (TWMA) 

45.0 

4 

2 

0 

5 

0.2 

2 

2 

2 

8. 

1783 

PENTECOSTAL/CHARISMATIC 

332.6 

89 

20 

10 

7 

9.6 

1 

1 

2 


1913 

Assemblies of God* 

23.9 

6 

3 

2 

5 

3.1 

2 

0 

2 


1947 

World Conference of Pentecostal Churches* 

52.5 

30 

7 

3 

3 

5.0 

0 

0 

- 


1950 

Pentecostal/charismatic multinationals 

60.0 

35 

20 

8 

6 

4.0 

2 

0 

- j 


1972 

Catholic Charismatic Renewal (ICCRO)* 

63.5 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2.0 

2 

1 

2 


1979 

Sharing of Ministries Abroad (SOMA)* 

1.9 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0.2 

1 

0 

z 


1987 

Evangelization 2000/New Evangelization 2000* 

926.4 

10 

5 

4 

6 

15.0 

2 

1 

z 


1987 

AD 2000 Together* 

210.0 

10 

4 

3 

5 

5.0 

1 

1 

z 


1987 

Charismatics United for World Evangelization* 

270.0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

6.0 

1 

0 

i 
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1 

1855 

ECUMENICAL/CONCILIAR 

420.0 

80 

2 

1 

6 

9.3 

2 

2 

8 


1855 

World Alliance of YMCAs/World YWCA* 

11.5 

6 

1 

0 

5 

0.8 

1 

2 

7 


1895 

World Student Christian Federation (WSCF)* 

3.5 

10 

1 

0 

4 

0.2 

1 

2 

7 


1946 

United Bible Societies (UBS)* 

1,450.0 

6 

2 

1 

5 

8.0 

3 

4 

8 


1946 

Ecumenical multinationals 

950.0 

10 

2 

1 

6 

4.0 

3 

4 

8 


1948 

World Council of Churches (WCC)* 

398.0 

12 

2 

0 

5 

9.0 

2 

2 

8 


1961 

Commission on World Mission and Evangelism* 

120.0 

6 

1 

0 

5 

3.0 

2 

2 

7 



GLOBAL TOTALS FOR 9 MAINLINE MEGANETWORKS 

1,487.6 

780 

75 

30 

7 

37.6 

44% 

8 % 49% 

B. MARGINAL OR QUASI-CHRISTIAN NETWORKS AND MEGANETWORKS 

'll 

1566 

MARGINAL CHRISTIAN 

3.6 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1.4 

1 

0 

0 


1778 

Unitarian Universalist Association (UUA) 

0.3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0.1 

1 

0 

0 


1879 

Church of Christ, Scientist 

1.4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0.5 

3 

0 

0 


1887 

Unity School of Christianity 

0.2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0.1 

2 

0 

0 


1900 

International Association for Liberal Christianity 

1.3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0.3 

2 

0 

0 


1914 

International New Thought Alliance (INTA) 

0.2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0.1 

1 

0 

0 


1930 

Worldwide Church of God 

0.4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0.2 

3 

0 

0 


1948 

International Association of Religious Science Churches 

0.1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 


1954 

Unification Church International 

0.6 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0.2 

0 

0 

0 

n 

1830 

MORMON 

6.9 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1.9 

4 

0 

0 


1830 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 

6.2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1.8 

4 

0 

0 


1831 

90 Mormon schismatic denominations 

0.7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0.1 

1 

0 

0 


1850 

Mormon multinationals 

2.0 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1.0 

4 

0 

0 


1860 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of LDS 

0.3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0.1 

1 

0 

0 

-2. 

1870 

WITNESSES 

11.9 

4 

2 

2 

7 

1.1 

3 

0 

0 


1870 

Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society (WTBTS) 

11.5 

4 

2 

2 

6 

1.1 

3 

0 

0 


1900 

30 Witnesses schismatic denominations 

0.4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 


1930 

Jehovah’s Christian Witnesses multinationals 

2.0 

4 

2 

2 

6 

0.5 

3 

0 

0 


1986 

Integrity Keepers Conventions (IBSA) 

11.5 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1.1 

3 

0 

0 



GLOBAL TOTALS FOR ALL 12 MEGANETWORKS 

1,510.0 

788 

78 

33 

7 

42.0 

44% 

8 % 49% 


-cross the world began in 1978, over one third (35%) 
:f the Christian world’s mainline meganetworks have 
trie or no interest in such Great Commission giganet- 
-orking now or in the future. 

At the same time, we must note the extraordinary 
:*:t that, like it or not, all the essential elements of 
ich a Great Commission global giganetwork are al¬ 
ready in place: 42 million computers owned and op¬ 
erated by Christians, 100 million other screens or 
:erminals, 4,000 Great Commission computer net¬ 
works, 56 global networks, nine meganetworks, and 
• ast armies of 50 million Christians who are expert 
rperators, programmers, or systems analysts. Any 
reader who doubts this has only to turn to our Appen¬ 
dixes D and E to find the names and addresses of large 
‘umbers of these networks, with names of chief execu¬ 
tive officers, telephone or fax or electronic mail num¬ 
bers, etc. Giganetworking could begin tomorrow if 
Christians wanted to. 

Computer giganetworking can thus be seen as an acid 
test for Great Commission effectiveness. If there is 
none, it’s like nine different mission agencies from nine 
different sending countries trying to evangelize a single 
inreached jungle tribe, but each insisting on using their 
o wn different languages and never talking to the others. 


Summary 

Let’s try to sum up in a few words. There are 36 
possible giganetworking relationships involving 72 one¬ 
way attitudes between the nine mainline Great Com¬ 
mission global meganetworks. At present 30 of these 
are either nonexistent (no relationship) or completely 
negative. At most, only 50% of all networks have any 
dealings at all with the other half at present. Defined 
as actual, concrete, computer networking, this drops to 
only 8%. 

And only 65% have any interest in doing this in the 
future. Here we have, perhaps, the heart of our di¬ 
lemma—the ultimate reason for failure to obey the 
Great Commission. Christians want to obey it only in 
standalone modes, in the company of their immediate 
circles of like-minded colleagues, but without the cor¬ 
rectives supplied by being part of wider networks. They 
do not see the possible benefits of learning from other 
Great Commission Christians. They prefer the com¬ 
fortable circle of their own kind to the stimulation, 
encouragement, and instruction of those engaged in the 
same task of world evangelization. 




Chapter 22 


STRATEGY, TACTICS, AND CHAINS 

OF COMMAND 


The problem posed in the preceding chapter can be 
reduced to its starkest terms when one considers the 
subject of strategy for world evangelization. And the 
starkest of the issues is: Do Christians stand any chance 
of winning their war if they continue insisting on using 
multiple strategies under multiple chains of command, 
or is some single strategy required or even indispen¬ 
sable? That is, do we need strategy, or strategies? 

A chaos of multiple chains of 
command 

Most of the large networks, and all of the largest ones 
sponsoring megaplans or gigaplans, have final-authority 
type, high-command type, ongoing global strategy com¬ 
mittees. Scores are listed here in our Appendixes A, 
B, D and E. Scores more regularly use the concept 
strategy and make plans regarding it. 

In Table 20 is a brief selection of currently-existing 
global strategy committees, arranged by year of origin. 
The list is not complete or exhaustive. Also, some may 
not appear directly comparable, but all are executive 
committees, or have executive committees or steering 
committees. Most use the actual word strategy. Almost 
all are standalone, unrelated to any other such com¬ 
mittees, though a handful of individuals sit on two of 
the committees. Those of a single denomination (mainly 
the Roman Catholic ones) are of course related, but in 
most cases are startlingly unrelated when one examines 
their actual deliberations on strategic matters. 

Note again that this list is not an approved list of 
recommended committees. It is a purely descriptive list 
of what is actually out there and what ordinary Chris¬ 
tians are likely to come across sooner or later. 

Surprisingly, the four earliest in this listing are over 
a century old but are still intact, meeting regularly, 
producing minutes and decisions on strategy, and so 
on. Mainline Protestants have been far less organized 
until the last three decades or so. (There were many 
Protestant strategy committees over the period 1700- 
1960, but none of them are still alive today). The story 
of Protestantism in this respect seems to be one of 
constantly starting top-level strategy committees only 
to see them disappear after 5 or 10 years. 

Another interesting facet is the earlier emphasis on 
fulltime key personnel as strategists. After the Day of 


Pentecost in AD 33, the Twelve Apostles did not pri¬ 
marily serve as local pastors, nor local administrators, 
nor bishops, nor missionaries, nor evangelists. They 
were the founder members of the Church, and so served 
primarily as strategists in evangelism, eventually as 
global strategists in evangelization. In the 11th century 
“cardinals” were “hinge persons” (from the Latin 
car do, hinge), hence considered essential in strategic 
thinking. The title “Apostles” has fared likewise: 
hundreds of denominations today have recognized or 
appointed living apostles to govern the church as the 
original Twelve Apostles did. At the present time there 
are thousands of leaders around the world designated 
apostles by their churches—especially in Pentecostal- 
ism, African indigenous churches, independent char¬ 
ismatic churches, and varieties of sects and fringe 
bodies. Most exist to handle strategy. Thus an apostle 
in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is 
one of 12 travelling global counsellors and strategists 
for the church. In fact, their Quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles is a permanently travelling body that admin¬ 
isters and regulates strategy worldwide. 

Further details can be found under year or nearby in 
Appendixes A and B. Meanings of initials are given in 
Appendix C. 

All of these committees represent large, influential 
organizations, or consortia of agencies, wielding mas¬ 
sive budgets. Behind them stand 70 global networks 
spending $45 billion on their separate plans to evan¬ 
gelize the world. And all have separate, powerful chains 
of command. 

The startling fact is that, if you examine the ongoing 
minutes of each of these committees, you will find that 
in almost all cases none of them either mentions, or 
has any relationship to, any of the other committees. 
They might as well be evangelizing different planets. 
Most totally ignore all the rest. Most do not know of 
the existence of all but one or two of the others. Most 
do not care anyway. Their paths have never crossed in 
the past, do not cross at present, and are not likely to 
cross in the future. Each wields its own chain of com¬ 
mand; other chains of command, although on the iden¬ 
tical subject, are either imposters or an embarrassment. 

David Barrett reports that over the last 20 years he 
has been a member of a number of such mainline world 
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Table 20. 28 MAJOR CURRENTLY-EXISTING GLOBAL STRATEGY COMMITTEES CONCERNED 

TO IMPLEMENT WORLD EVANGELIZATION. 

Note: This is not an approved list of recommended committees, but a descriptive list of the diversity that exists today. 
Those marked * belong to marginal churches, here termed quasi-Christian or pseudo-Christian, which claim to be im¬ 
plementing Christ’s Great Commission. 


Origin 

Name of ongoing committee 

Sponsors 

1090 

College of Cardinals 

CC-RCC 

1844 

Quorum of the Twelve Apostles* 

CJCLDS 

1860 

Council of the Twelve Apostles* 

RCJCLDS 

1863 

Council of the Apostles (Apostelversammlung) 

NAC-NAK 

1961 

Commission on World Mission and Evangelism 

CWM E-DWM E-WCC 

1964 

Secretariat for Non-Christians 

SNC-RCC 

1965 

Synod of Bishops (Synodus Episcoporum) 

SB-RCC 

1967 

Congregation for the Evangelization of Peoples 

SCEP-RCC 

1971 

World Evangelization Strategy Consultation 

WESC 

1975 

World Evangelical Fellowship Missions Commission 

MC-WEF 

1976 

Strategy Working Group 

SWG-LCWE 

1976 

Governing Body of Jehovah’s Witnesses* 

WTBTS-IBSA 

1978 

Great Commission Strategy Resource Network 

CCCI/HLW 

1981 

World Evangelization Strategy Work Group 

BWA 

1981 

World Evangelism Committee 

WMC 

1984 

Strategy to Every People (STEP) Programme 

STEP-WEC 

1985 

Orthodox Task Force/Advisory Group 

CWM E-WCC 

1985 

Global Evangelization Strategy Consultation 

FMB-SBC 

1985 

Global Strategy Committee 

SDA 

1986 

Global Strategy Group 

FMB-SBC 

1986 

Total Church Evangelism Strategy Committee 

AoG 

1986 

World Evangelization Strategy Committee 

WESC/NARSC/CUWE 

1986 

Evangelization 2000 

E-2000/ICCRO 

1987 

New Life 2000 Task Force 

CCCI/HLW 

1987 

Interdenominational Global Missions Conferences 

IGMC/FMB/WVI/&C 

1988 

Charismatics United for World Evangelization 

NARSC/SOMA/ICCRO 

1988 

Third World Missions Advance 

AMA/EMS/&C 

1989 

Global Consultation on AD 2000 and Beyond 

LCWE/TWMA/&C 


evangelization strategy committees, is a consultant to 
several, has sat on others, has been invited to yet others, 
and has addressed a number of such groups. He has 
been appointed a member of several committees which 
fell apart before ever a first meeting could be held. He 
has even been signed up as speaker, at specific dates 
and places, for newly-formed committee meetings, only 
to hear nothing further from the organizers, ever. There 
is a certain bizarre streak to all this—even a strand of 
phoniness. 

Some organizations, dimly aware of all this multi¬ 
plicity, have made a virtue out of a vice by justifying 
it. Thus the Strategy Working Group of the Lausanne 
Committee for World Evangelization (in which Barrett 
was a founding member and served for 2 years) from 
its origin in 1976 opposed the idea of a single strategy, 
or of global strategy as a single unified subject, and 
always spoke instead of the plural strategies (as in the 
LCWE-SWG Dayton-Fraser 1980 monograph, Plan¬ 
ning strategies for world evangelization ). This plural use 
was not in the sense of “Different generals are likely 
to have different conflicting strategies” but in the sense 
of “What we need is a number of strategies.” Most of 
the “strategies” thus discussed, however, bore far more 
resemblance to what military men call “tactics”. 

This is also the popular understanding of strategies. 
This book can be regarded as a massive collection of 


strategies. In one sense, every one of the 788 gksbai 
plans is its own strategy. Obviously, we have - 
bag here. Some of these strategies are good, ncot ire 
bad; some are right, others are wrong; some dracrwe 
the label Christian, others harbor distinctly mizriic ,hi 
elements. Meanwhile, everyone reserves the zgzr r 
define his own strategy as the best and mosz :c re 
others as second-rate or even useless. 

This is the chaotic situation described m Vfear- 

leaders in world missions are determined to fmt i * i 
out of it. 

Multiple tactics, not multiple 
strategies 

This confusion seems to be mainly doe r riwraasmg 
strategy with tactics. The latter word cosbes ~m. Hr 
classical Greek word taktika (arrangement Turns n 
military usage, means: 

1 . the science of arranging and mmex*srwL uni¬ 
tary and naval forces in action or ieMr He 
enemy, especially (as distinguished ~n zir; 
with reference to short-range objectr»es 

2 . skillful methods or procedure-.; 

New World dictionary of the Atmthom fe^pqpi 
1984). In other words, strategy jen-. '*nn nr 
overall plan for winning the war: acar in wm 
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methods and procedures for winning individual battles 
or engagements at different times and places in that 
war. 

In Christian terms, these multifold committees under 
multifold chains of command would do us all a great 
service and would bring significant clarification if they 
described their committees as concerned with tactics 
rather than strategy. 

Strategy as a single, unified plan 

Further clarification on this dilemma comes from a 
return to basic semantics. Stratos was the classical 
Greek word for “army , ’; strategia meant “generalship,” 
and strategos was the “general.” Today, the English 
word strategy, in military usage, means: 

1. (a) the science of planning and directing large- 
scale military operations, specifically (as distin¬ 
guished from tactics) of maneuvering forces into 
the most advantageous position prior to actual 
engagement with the enemy, (b) a plan or action 
based on this; 

2. skill in managing or planning. (Webster’s New 
World dictionary of the American language , 1984). 

In warfare, an army determined to win the war has 


one general who works with one chain of command to 
pursue one strategy out of a number of possible strate¬ 
gies. Any army with rival generals and multiple chains 
of command all pursuing multiple strategies and op¬ 
erating incommunicado would surely be routed in the 
first major engagement. 

This interpretation seems to be clearly understood 
by individual Christian agencies. In every case where 
strategy occurs in the title of the 28 ongoing committees 
listed above, the term is in the singular, not the plural. 
The problem is that 28 different agencies are inde¬ 
pendently trying each to pursue a single strategy. This 
means we end up with 28 different and incompatible 
strategies. 

The question, therefore, is: Can Christians win this 
particular battle—for world evangelization—with mul¬ 
tiple strategies that do not relate to each other’s strate¬ 
gies, multiple higher commands that do not speak to 
each other, let alone network, and multiple final au¬ 
thorities that do not even know of each other’s 
existence? 

We think not. How to resolve this impasse and to 
find a better way through improved communication, 
respect, and coordination is outlined in our summary 
in the next chapter. 


Chapter 23 

SOME ELEMENTS OF A NEW 

STRATEGY 


We now summarize our analysis, in the form of a 
proposal for a new strategy for world evangelization. 
This chapter is put forward as a basis for discussion. 
We hope that it will lead to further analyses leading to 
implementation of new directions. 

1. Accept all Great Commission Christians. We are 
not going to get anywhere fresh until we realize that 
we are out of touch with millions of others who are 
clearly also Great Commission Christians. We should 
accept those who profess personal faith in Jesus Christ 
as Savior and Lord and who desire to bring others to 
faith in him as well, in obedience to Christ’s Great 
Commission. With millions of others so confessing, we 
form one single body of Great Commission Christians 
dedicated to obeying that Commission. 


2. Relate to other Great Commission agencies. We 
should seek to relate to other Christian agencies that 
work to fulfill the Great Commission. We are not talk¬ 
ing about dealing with other doctrines, dogmas, modes 
of baptism, theologies, ecclesiologies, nor organic 
church union. 

3. Consider other Great Commission global plans. 
We should consider plans that are genuine expressions 
of obedience to the Great Commission. We should re¬ 
frain from drawing attention to where they fall short. 
We should support their good aspects. 

4. Recognize the existence of other mainline Great 
Commission global networks. All of our readers have 
their own primary global network (as set out in Table 
19), but we must also recognize the others as parts of 
the same effort. 
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5. Recognize the existence of other mainline Great 
Commission global meganetworks. The same holds for 
the other parallel meganetworks. We could perhaps all 
get into the habit of thanking God for them and move 
forward to finish the unfinished task. 

6 . Incorporate the positive Great Commission ele¬ 
ments. We would take a massive step forward if we 
publicly asserted that elements of strategy in numbers 
of the 788 global plans are good and should therefore 
be included or incorporated in our own overall strategy. 
We don’t want to waste time criticizing, because we 
must now be concerned with what new elements need 
to be created to meet the challenge of the unfinished 
task. 

7. Self-appraise your own plan. All Great Commis¬ 
sion Christians who, through their organizations, are 
attached to any of the 788 global plans could immedi¬ 
ately consider conducting a strict self-appraisal, in the 
light of the findings given in this book. Negative aspects 
would be: to criticize your own plan’s presuppositions, 
and goals, and to see which could be either thrown out 
or modified. 

8 . Invite a peer appraisal of your own plan. Such 
persons could then move to a somewhat more daring 
element, in which they invite an outside party to con¬ 
duct a brief, objective appraisal of their global plan. 
He or she should be invited to be as critical as possible. 
Avoid asking somebody who will simply deliver a eul¬ 
ogy to you. 

9. Begin databased decision-making. With your 
agency and colleagues, examine our list of 23 compo¬ 
nents of a computer network (in Chapter 21) and see 
how much you can expand your present networking 
capability. The new strategy must come to terms, as a 
vital element, with the information revolution and with 
the networking capabilities of computers. 

10. Formalize your agency's responsibility for the 
whole world with its 15,000 population segments. No 
doubt you already have slogans, goals, objectives that 
give your target as “The World”; try replacing those 
two words with “The world’s 15,000 population seg¬ 
ments” and see whether it brings any new sense of 
purpose. If so, it would encourage sister agencies, too. 

11. Begin selective engagement among the world's 
3,030 unevangelized segments. As explained at the end 
of Chapter 12, an agency could engage a sizeable num¬ 
ber of segments without danger of overextending itself. 
In particular your agency could: 

(a) Enter or engage a few new countries, 

(b) Enter or engage a few new peoples, 

(c) Enter or engage a few new metropolises, 

(d) Keep separate tallies of (1) countries entered 
(active work actually going on), (2) countries engaged 
(seriously tackled in some sense), (3) countries where 


entry is judged to be not necessary, (4) the agency’s 
unengaged countries—i.e. with implication that this 
situation needs to be remedied. 

12. Introduce new elements for collective implemen¬ 
tation. Positive elements with regard to each and every 
global plan may need to be introduced immediately. 
Instead of relating solely to one single global plan (as 
we all do at present), we must now think: How can this 
relate to the total, collective implementation of the 
Great Commission? Our overall new strategy must 
therefore include elements such as the following: 

Engagement with closed and closing countries 
(the actual assigning of personnel to specific 
countries). 

Segmentization. 

Unreached peoples (actual assignments to). 

Unevangelized cities (actual assignments to). 

Computer network participation (vast expansions 
all around). 

Tentmakers, tentmaking placement agencies, lay¬ 
persons abroad, short-term missionaries (all re¬ 
lated to our overall new strategy). 

Networking with agencies beyond your immedi¬ 
ately acceptable circle. 

This last item above might well be the crucial element 
essential to the whole mix. Somebody must break the 
ice in this frozen situation where Great Commission 
Christians barely communicate with each other unless 
they are fully like-minded. This element might suggest 
to you and your agency that you deliberately select some 
aspect of giganetworking and aim to get it functioning 
within 12 months. You might even consider, as your 
contribution of new elements to the overall strategy, 
that you begin deliberate crossnetworking, or even the 
deliberate setting up of a cross-meganetwork collabo¬ 
rative project. 

13. Collaborate on specific new major elements. 
There may well be 4 or 5 major new elements that must 
be generated immediately. Here are 2 such elements 
that can be regarded as essential components of our 
new overall strategy. They deliberately embrace, and 
are designed for, all Great Commission Christians. 

(a) Nonresidential mission has already been ex¬ 
pounded in Chapters 13-14. Here we need only add the 
element of Third-World participation in this concept. 
This element has, in fact, been deliberately designed 
to fit the needs of Latin American, African, Asian, and 
Oceanian youths who are committed to the Great Com¬ 
mission and keenly want to serve as foreign mission¬ 
aries, but have no boards capable of sending them. 

(b) An international logistical sending agency for 
Third Worlders unable to be sent by boards in their 
own countries could then be set up. It could be called 
by some relatively innocuous term such as International 
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Commission (or International coMission, if one needs 
a new-style title, emphasizing cooperation and mission). 
This proposal is similar to, but not the same as, the 
plan for an International Mutual Fund announced in 
May 1988, by the Evangelical umbrella organization, 
Third World Missions Advance (TWMA). The TWMA 
Fund is a financial enabling body; the International 
Commission would be centered on the logistics and 
sending of Third-World personnel. 

The funding of such an International Commission 
could be supplied in the same way that the parallel 
problem with scripture distribution has been solved. 
The United Bible Societies operates a World Service 
Budget of $40 million a year, administered from Lon¬ 
don and New York, into which all 180 countries served 
by Bible societies pay a quota annually, if able to and 
allowed to export currency by their governments or 
regimes. Most in the Third World are prohibited from 
doing so. This is then disbursed strictly in accordance 
with need for subsidies to the range of countries. Thus, 
a country whose regime prohibits the export of foreign 
currency may pay nothing to the budget for several 
years, but might well be allocated huge sums annually 
for new translation projects. This deals effectively with 
the original problem of missionary paternalism in 
funding. 

Under such a scheme, Third-World missionaries 
could be recruited by existing specialized agencies such 
as The Navigators, or an Indian mission body, or a 
Latin American global mission organization, but have 
their logistics and financial support handled through 
the International Commission. The latter would also 
provide other varieties of support such as visas, infor¬ 
mation, data, research, computer assistance, contacts, 
matching up, advice on training, and so on. 

14. Consider the value of a master global plan. A 
final element in our proposal would be for us to examine 
carefully what we can learn from the numerous master 
global plans that exist today to grapple with secular 
problems at the world level. As an example, consider 
the international city of Geneva, Switzerland. 

Geneva has long been the world center of a range of 
world organizations all pursuing global strategies. This 
city is the seat, home, or partial home not only of several 
worldwide Christian organizations including the World 


Council of Churches but also of many secular inter¬ 
national or global organizations—GATT, ICRC (Red 
Cross), ILO, ITU, LRCS, UN, UNCTAD, UNDRO 
UNHCR, UNRISD, WHO, WIPO, WMO and a host 
of others whose names are too numerous to list as sets 
of initials, let alone to spell out in full, all attempting 
to coordinate and plan global activities and campaigns. 
(All initials are spelled out here in Appendix C). 

The mandates and the competence of these secular 
bodies cover the eradication of such evils as global 
blindness, global deafness, global illiteracy, global un¬ 
employment, global undemutrition, global hunger, 
global starvation, global poverty, global epidemics, 
global leprosy, global multiplication of refugees, global 
pollution, global trade inequalities, global unsafe water, 
global postal crime, global drug networks, global inter¬ 
national crime, global computer crime, and global or¬ 
ganized terrorism. All of these agencies conduct wide- 
ranging research, deploy massive resources, and plan 
formidable master strategies to combat evils which are 
destroying millions of lives. 

In the Christian struggle against evil, therefore, the 
church s responsibility which we term global evangeli¬ 
zation—which closely overlaps with many of these secu¬ 
lar concerns above—could certainly benefit from wise 
and judicious global planning or global coordination 
based on one or more specific centers. 

In fact, well-thought-out strategy and tactics for mis¬ 
sion and evangelism at local, denominational, national, 
regional, continental, confessional, and global levels, 
remain as essential to world evangelization as they are 
to world literacy, world health care, world education, 
world nutrition, world control of epidemics, world con¬ 
trol of terrorism, world environmental care, world al¬ 
location of Earth’s resources, and the like. 

If we could all agree on some such new overall strat¬ 
egy as this, with the above 14 elements, all built onto 
the current situation with its multiplicity of agencies 
and plans, then we might well find that monthly mon¬ 
itoring would reveal that actual progress in reaching the 
unreached world was taking place. We would then ex¬ 
pect to find that annual monitoring after 2 or 3 years 
would show conclusively that all of us have at last got 
on track for fulfilling the Great Commission by the year 
2000. 


CONCLUSION 


New wine demands new wineskins 


We Great Commission Christians are in a mess. 

— We have not obeyed the Commission in the past. 

— We are not obeying it in the present. 

— We are not, on present trends, likely to obey it in 
the future. 

— We are nowhere near target for fulfilling it by AD 
2000. 

Yet we continue to produce grandiose global plans 
for AD 2000 at the rate of at least one new one per 
week. In other words, the leadership of the church has 
convinced itself that all its existing activity actually is 
fulfilling the commission. Worse, it is telling everybody 
else that it is succeeding in this way. Worst of all, the 
1.3 billion unevangelized remain at roughly the same 
number week after week, year after year, decade after 
decade. 

What can be done about this extraordinary dilemma? 

As a starting point, let us take Jesus’ parable of the 
wine and the wineskins. Speaking of the power un¬ 
leashed by new, unfermented, wine as it begins to fer¬ 
ment, Jesus said: “No-one puts new wine into old 
wineskins; if he does, the new wine will burst the skins 
and it will be spilled, and the skins will be destroyed. 
But new wine must be put into fresh wineskins’’ (Luke 
5:37-38, RSV). 

In Jesus’ day the parable first applied to problems of 
sabbath observance, fasting, sacrifices, the whole scri¬ 
bal tradition, and Jewish Christians in the wider Jewish 
world. Let us trace its meaning for our situation today. 

New Wine 

The new wine, clearly, is the Kingdom of God—the 
life of Christ, the person of Christ, the Cross, resur¬ 
rection power, Pentecost, life in Christ, renewal in the 
Holy Spirit. This new wine is freely available, now, to 
all. We assume our readers have been, and are now, 
appropriating this priceless gift of God. Certainly 
hundreds of millions are. 

Another definition of the new wine is: the new world¬ 
wide global zeal for missions on the part of renewed 
Christians, especially from Third-World countries, 
which is resulting in the founding of scores of brand- 
new mission agencies every few months, both in the 
Third World and also in the Western world. 


The largest single example of “new wine’’ today is 
the vast movement known as the Pentecostal/Charis¬ 
matic Renewal in the Holy Spirit. This movement strik¬ 
ingly proclaims the immediacy of life in the Spirit and 
the exercise of spiritual gifts in ministry to the Body of 
Christ and to the world. We estimate its 1988 size at 
332 million church members—with a growth rate of 19 
million new members renewed in the Spirit every year. 
Since charismatics have now sprung up in every country 
of the world and in every one of Christianity’s 150 
confessions, ecclesiastical families and traditions, this 
is heady new wine indeed. 

Old wineskins 

The old wineskins, likewise, are familiar to us all. 
They stand for the old Adam, old customs, old mores 
(ways of living), old allegiances, old structures, the ex¬ 
isting structures of mission, old patterns of organiza¬ 
tion, fragmented Christianity, confessions, 
monoconfessionalism, denominationalism, monoden- 
ominationalism, our 22,300 separate and distinct de¬ 
nominations, our 20,000 separate parachurch agencies, 
our 4,000 distinct foreign mission societies, boards, or¬ 
ders, or sending bodies. And, of course, our 788 global 
plans to evangelize the world. 

Other old, inflexible, leaking wineskins today are: 
individual global plans, stand-alone plans, monoden- 
ominational plans, monoconfessional plans, monoag¬ 
ency plans, isolated plans, non-networking plans. Many 
of these old wineskins are old simply because they in¬ 
corporate old traditional missionary patterns built 
around the residential mode of foreign mission (work 
and residence in the same country). These old wineskins 
are not, categorically not, capable of retaining the new 
wine. 

So we are going to have to find new wineskins, new 
and startling ways to channel and contain the new mine 

New wineskins 

In speaking of new wineskins, we refer k? :re kb 
A dam, new customs, new structures, new ozra * t *e 
talked about these throughout this book New r. une 
to summarize the major new’ concern -1 ii f 
described. 
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Some are, of course, new only if you’ve not encoun¬ 
tered them before. 

We’ve talked about: participating in Christ’s temp¬ 
tations; participating in his Great Commission; partic¬ 
ipating in the new life in Christ. 

But we’ve also talked about literally new wineskins— 
a global evangelization movement (73 countries, 50 tra¬ 
ditions), a megacomplex of 788 global plans (the new 
thing is the megacomplex), segmentization of the un¬ 
finished task, closed-country ministries, nonresidential 
missionaries (of any country, or denomination or tra¬ 
dition, who has a sending board behind them, full¬ 
time), matching up, databasing, computerized net¬ 
working, meganetworking, megaplans and gigaplans, 
giganetworking, a master global plan, and AD 2000 and 
Beyond. 

In this book we have been talking about one overall 
suggestion or proposal, with a number of consequences 
or subsidiary proposals. We do not claim this to be in 


any sense a final or definitive solution, nor a master 
global plan that we want everybody to adopt. At the 
same time, the reader should not regard it as just one 
more proposal in the long series enumerated and listed 
in Appendixes A and B. It should not be regarded as 
merely global plan number 900 or whatever. Instead, 
let us all continue to discuss the subject in a serious 
attempt to learn from history and experience, and from 
the complex situation described in this book. 

A time to act 

We hope that the presentation of this material to 
Christian leaders throughout the world will motivate 
more of them to discover how they can modify, renew, 
redesign, or originate new God-given efforts for world 
evangelization. Meanwhile, we pray for a God-sent 
awakening and mobilization of Christian forces of the 
world to engage in a global campaign for the greatest 
ingathering of harvest the world has ever known. 
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Appendix A. 788 GLOBAL PLANS TO EVANGELIZE THE WORLD, AD 30-1991, WITH FUTURE SCENARIOS. 


A table enumerating and evaluating 788 plans, proposals, visions, goals, 
methods, schemes, schemas, programs, structures, groups, organizations, 
promises, pledges, calls, appeals, slogans, mottoes, documents, reports, 
publications, events, conferences, resolutions, statements, intents, or 
attempts, all related specifically or clearly to implementing world 
evangelization. 

This table sets out, in chronological order, the great majority of the known 
publicly-announced significant plans and proposals put forward by the 
broad spectrum of Christians of all kinds over the last 2,000 years for 
undertaking and completing the task of world evangelization. Most acknowl¬ 
edge, or quote, or start from, Christ’s Great Commission with its 6 New 
Testament accounts. Titles in italics refer to published books, or to journals. 
These plans are global in the sense that they encompass or envisage or 
refer to or in principle imply mission to the entire world. Our definition 
covers only those which are explicitly worldwide or global in scope, or 
which relate to work in 50 or more countries, or which expound methods 
proposed for worldwide mission; it excludes plans or attempts clearly 
nonglobal because restricted to a single field, a single country or a handful 
of countries, or a single region, or a single continent only, or a limited 
selection of all these. A listing of nonglobal current AD 2000 plans is given 


in Appendix F. 

Each of the global plans listed in the present Appendix may be seen 
described in further detail, in historical context, in Appendix B. Additional 
data on the context of these plans may also be found in Cosmos, chaos, 
and gospel: a chronology of world evangelization from Creation to New 
Creation (1987), or in World Christian encyclopedia (1982). 

In a sense, our listing and our total of 788 is only symbolic. Other plans 
exist, unknown and unheralded. New plans are surfacing (in 1988) at one 
a week. Probably by 1990 our total would be over 900, by 1991 probably 
a thousand. This table is updated regularly in the World Evangelization 
Database, online for computer access worldwide. 

The meanings of the 16 columns below, describing all global plans, are 
as follows. Note again that the evaluations shown by code values chosen 
for particular plans are not evaluations of the sponsoring bodies or events 
themselves, but are evaluations of the relevance and significance of the 
plans vis-a-vis world evangelization. 

A further point of explanation is that the code values of 6 variables (Nos. 
6,7,10,11,13,16) begin at zero (0) in order to signify nil or nothing: respec¬ 
tively, no human plan (6), no human activity (7), no cooperation (10), 
nothing in print (11), negligible resources (13), no current existence (16). 


Column 

1. No: Reference number in this listing. 

2. Year of origin of plan—year proposed, year announced, year begun, year 

of initial implementation (for details of each case, see Appendix B under 
this same year). 

3. Brief name for this plan. 

4. Author: Name of author, originator, sponsor, chairman, executive, imple¬ 

mented or most prominent individual. 

5. Initials or acronym for plan, if used, or for its originating church, agency, 

or organization (parentheses give alternate or additional names; hyphens 
elaborate entities within wider organizations; slashes separate cooperating 
agencies or organizations). 

6. Type of plan, using the following code graduating from the absence of human 

plans (0) to massively-detailed master plans (10): 

0 = a vision or view or scenario of the End-time with God’s plan for 
world evangelization 

1 = a one-time call, appeal, slogan, motto, challenge to Christians to 

evangelize the world 

2 = a call embodied in a published sermon, edict, encyclical, charge, 

or letter 

3 = a call embodied in a printed document, report, book, treatise, article, 

analysis, survey, assessment, periodical, or publication 

4 = a promise, pledge, intent, proposal, declaration, conference 

resolution 

5 = an unorganized attempt, undertaking, movement, campaign, event, 

drive, enterprise, network 

6 = a statement of basic purpose by an ongoing organization, group, 

structure, committee, council, board, or society 

7 = announcement of a plan, or its outline only with no details worked 

out; a project, aim, goal 

8 = a serious plan with some details, a design, method, way, procedure, 

process, formulation, tactics 

9 = a well worked-out scheme or schema with considerable detail, a 

strategy, a program 

10= a massively-detailed plan or master blueprint detailing logistics, 
personnel, finances, timetables, schedules 

7. Ministry: Main type of outreach ministry or method set forth, proposed, 

emphasised, or envisaged, if any, or claimed by the sponsor of the plan, 
or on which this plan centers. As explained in the Introduction, criterion 
No. 2, this is a broad spectrum survey in which we report how sponsors 
see themselves relating to the Great Commission. The 15 types below are 
arranged as responses under the 7 constituent Mandates (in bold capitals, 
as explained in Table 1) of the Great Commission, each of which is followed 
below by (also in bold capitals) the generic name for such ministry to non- 
Christian and unevangelized populations. 

RECEIVE! PRAYER EVANGELISM 

0 = no human missionary activity proposed or required, as God will 
do it by supernatural means 

1 = no human missionary activity proposed or required, except repent¬ 

ance and nurture of one’s personal life 

2 = prayer, intercession, prayer mobilization, prayer survey, worship, 

monastic life, revival, revivals 
GO! PRE-EVANGELISM 

3 = survey, information, scholarship, research, strategy, study, 

communication 

4 = relief, charity, development, liberation, conscientization, dialogue, 

apologetics 

WITNESS! PERSONAL EVANGELISM 

5 = presence, lifestyle, witness and/or martyrdom on the part of believ¬ 

ers, lay apostolate, sowing, seed-sowing 


6 = broadcasting: radio, television, film, video, audio, hi-tech 

PROCLAIM! PREACHING EVANGELISM 

7 = preaching, proclamation, evangelism, mission 

8 = power evangelism with signs and wonders, power healing, miracles 

DISCIPLE! PERSUASION EVANGELISM 

9 = winning, persuading, converting, reaping, harvesting, discipling 

BAPTIZE! PLANTING EVANGELISM 

10= church planting, baptizing 

11 = forcible or enforced baptism and church rule 

12 = military conquest with forcible baptism and church rule 

TRAIN! PASTORAL EVANGELISM 

13= training, education, leadership, conferences, networking, coordina¬ 
tion, pastoralia, administration 
14 = literature, scripture distribution, literacy, art 

8. Country of origin: Where this plan originated or was implemented; the country 

most associated with this plan. Note that the name given is that of the 
country at the time of origin, which in several early cases differs from its 
current name in 1988. 

9. Ecclesiastical tradition or confession or family related to this plan, or that 

of author. This is the best or first single adjective by which the plan and 
its sponsors would primarily describe its affiliation or stance. Note a 
distinction between 2 often-confused terms: ‘Nondenominational’ refers to 
plans developed independently of existing major denominations or tradi¬ 
tions, outside their control, and not accountable to them; whereas ‘Inter¬ 
denominational’ is reserved for those plans in whose evolution a number 
of denominations have been involved, over which plans they exercise 
collectively a measure of control and receive a degree of accountability. 
By contrast, a denominational label (‘Methodist’, ‘Baptist’, ‘Lutheran’, etc) 
usually implies a firmer degree of control and accountability. 

10. Cooperation: Original plan’s degree of cooperation with, or recognition of, 
or control or influence by, other ecclesiastical traditions, other Christians, 

other agencies, or (in the most advanced case) with the entire spectrum 
of all traditions, Christians and agencies: 

0= none: a standalone, self-sufficient plan, viewing its sponsor as at 
the center of world evangelization, with little or no reference to 
other traditions or bodies 

1 = minimal: nominal reference to other like-minded traditions or bodies 
2= partial: other like-minded traditions or bodies may participate if 
they wish 

3 = general: cooperation of all like-minded traditions and churches and 
agencies needed, wanted, and assumed 
4= essential: cooperation of other like-minded traditions and bodies 
indispensable 

5 = total: plan envisages cooperation of entire spectrum of all Christians 
of all traditions, like-minded and otherwise 

11. Print: Is there any printed description of this plan? How significant is literature 

concerning it? 

0 = nothing written except incidental reference 

1 = briefly written up in published form 

2 = based on published article or articles, encyclical, message 

3 = based on published book or books 

4 = printed publicity materials 

5 = detailed plans and logistics printed for private use 

6 = detailed plans and logistics published as a book or books 

12. Deadline: Year of final closure, if announced in this plan, or date when End- 

time envisaged (a dash, -, means no such date proposed). 

13. Resources: General order of magnitude of total resources of mission-related 

personnel and finances actually employed or expended, or actually made 
available for implementing this plan during its lifetime, or during its heyday, 
or (in current plans) potential future lifetime. This variable differs from 
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No. 6 (‘Type’, which deals with the plan’s original intent or expectation), 
in that No. 13 ‘Resources’ deals with actual mission-related resources 
subsequently deployed. This covers (a) largest number of Christian workers 
or personnel involved, either at origin, or at peak, or today; and (b) budget 
or budgets or cost represented by this plan, or if this plan were implemented; 
or, annual budget of sponsoring body and related bodies over 5 or 10- 
year period, or period envisaged. 

The term ‘worker-year’ is similar to ‘man-hour’ or ‘man-year’ and gives 
a rough estimate of the scale of work and resources involved, assuming 
on average a plan lasts 10 years. The code 4 indicates a sizeable global 
plan with expenditure of the order of $1 million or more, over a 10-year 
period. The code 5 indicates what we here are terming a megaplan, for 
cases where the plan is still being massively implemented (which means 
code 9 in column 16). The code 6 here indicates in all cases what we are 
terming a gigaplan (billion-dollar plan). 

0 = negligible: less than 1 worker-year (one individual’s work only, 
negligible expenditures) 

1 = minimal: 1-10 worker-years (a few individuals, minimal 

expenditures) 

2 = limited: 10-100 worker-years (e.g. a small team, with limited finance 

or under $10,000 a year) 

3= modest (or, adequate): 100-1,000 worker-years (e.g. from 10-100 
workers, or from $10,000-100,000 a year) 

4= sizeable: 1,000-10,000 worker-years (e.g. from 100-1,000 workers, 
or from $100,000 to $10 million a year) 

5 = massive: over 10,000 worker-years (e.g. over 1,000 workers, or from 

$10 million to $100 million a year) 

6 = gigantic: over 50,000 worker-years (e.g. over 5,000 workers, or over 

$100 million a year or $1 billion over one decade) 

14. Unevangelized: Percentage of the world’s population, at year of plan’s origin. 


which was unevangelized (unaware of Christianity, Christ or the gosp 
This variable is derived from Appendix I, = 100 minus % evangelized (colui 
16). Its derivation is described in World Christian encyclopedia (1982), P 
5 ‘Quantifying the concept of evangelization’. It is given here as a measi 
of the extent of the unfinished task of world evangelization. Appendix 
also supplies 18 related statistical columns. To obtain estimates of the tot 
of unevangelized persons in any particular year, multiply our column i 
here (Unevangelized, %) by Appendix I’s column 2 (live global populatior 
and divide by 100. 

15. Unevangelized per Christian: Total unevangelized persons in world divide 

by total Christians in world, at year of plan’s origin (from Appendix 
= (100 minus column 16) divided by column 7). This ratio is a measu 
of the relative difficulty of the unfinished task at the time the plan w, 
first put forward. 

16. Current status: Present status of plan as a global plan to implement wori 

evangelization (from standpoint of 1988). Note that this variable refers 1 
the current status of the plan, which is not necessarily the same as tl 
current status of its sponsor. 

0 = fizzled out, collapsed, dropped, abandoned, forgotten, supersedei 
without reaching stated goal 

1 = defunct, because little or insufficient interest shown 

2 = defunct, because completion of task claimed 

3 = implemented but overarching goal not or not yet achieved 

4 = still alive, but plan clearly fizzling out 

5 = still alive, but plan in decline 

6 = still alive, but static 

7 = still alive, but with original evangelization goals abandoned, scak 

down, redefined, given up, or otherwise ignored 

8 = alive and making progress toward original goals 

9 = alive and being massively implemented 






LIST OF 788 GLOBAL PLANS/71 


No. Year 

1 2 


Brief name for plan 
3 


Type Min Origin 
6 7 8 


AD 30 “The Kingdom of God has arrived” 

31 The Twelve Apostles as personal evangelists 
31 Mission to Israel 

31 Mission of the Seventy 

32 Lightning spread to all nations 

33 Great Commission-1 

33 Great Commission-2 

34 Mission of the Twelve to the Jewish Diaspora 

35 Power Evangelism, with Signs and Wonders 

36 Martyrdom: witness unto death 
38 Evangelization of the first Gentiles 
38 Peter’s mission to the Gentiles 

c38 Worldwide witness of the Twelve 
46 Paul’s urban mission from city to city 
61 Preaching to all Creation 

65 Worldwide Proclamation by Three Angels 

66 A History of the Great Commission (Luke-Acts) 
c85 Epistle of Barnabas 

94 “Entire Roman Empire has been evangelized” 

96 Foreordained martyrdom 
clOO Evangelization via cities and trade routes 
cl30 Church-planting and conversions through casual contacts 
cl40 Shepherd of Hermas 

\ d50 Disciple-training school proclaiming Christ to every race 

i 156 New Age of the Holy Spirit 

> cl80 Antichrist, Christ, and Millennium 
f 197 “The blood of the martyrs is seed” 

! c205 Apologetics relating gospel to pagan philosophy and culture 

> c220 Reaching unreached populations throughout the Oikumene 

) 249 Missionary bishops strategically located across world 

l c270 Eremitical monasticism challenging lifestyle of the rich 
» 303 Witness under total persecution 

l 308 Church of the Martyrs 

1 c310 Demonstratio Evangelica 

5 313 State establishment of Christianity as outreach plan 

5 c320 Itinerant evangelization by Cenobitic monasticism 

1 325 Ecumenical councils plan Christian presence 

8 347 “Antichrist will persecute Christians” 

9 c360 Apostolic Constitutions 

D 374 Signs, Healings, and Glossolalia 

1 378 Signs, Wonders, and Martyrs 

2 378 “Antichrist has been born” 

3 392 Western monasticism with itinerant evangelization 

■i 398 Constantinople School of Evangelists for Great Commission 

5 c410 Universal episcopate as plan for world mission 

6 417 Historia Adversus Paganos 

rr 426 The City of God 

8 428 De Vocatione Omnium Gentium 

» 499 Cultural translation of Jesus’ message 

D c510 Irish Peregrini: Missionary Pilgrims for Christ 
1 535 Topographia Christiana 

H c550 Nestorian monasticism sends mission across Asia 
S 594 “The Last Judgment demands missions to all heathen” 

4 635 Nestorian world missions 

5 c 700 Patristic Age: Greek and Latin Fathers expound evangelizo 

720 Fall of Colosseum, Rome, and the World 
r 780 Nestorian strategy of metropolitan sees worldwide 
% c780 Forcible baptism of whole races begun 

59 960 Imminent End of the World 

m 962 Holy Roman Empire as Rule of Christ on Earth 
M 992 Coming of Antichrist into World 
12 999 Advent travel to Jerusalem 

*5 1000 Mass millennial pilgrimage to await Advent 

>1 1000 Global spread of Catholic Apostolic Church of the East 

if 1090 College of Cardinals to expand Rule of Christ 
•yr 1095 Crusades for the Defense of Christianity 
*7 1139 Prophecy of the Popes 

1179 Imminent major catastrophe in AD 1186 

- cl 180 Final Age of the Spirit 

Ti cl 190 Vernacular scriptures: Efistoria Scholastica 
m 1209 Order of Friars: mendicant orders of travelling preachers 

~ 1215 Order of Preachers: “Propagation of the Faith by Preaching” 

E 1221 Bull “Ne Si Secus” to the 13 Catholic Metropolitans 
U cl250 Church’s temporal power as God’s instrument for mission 
cl250 Popular preachers warn of Coming of Antichrist 
** 1254 Imminent Third Age of the Holy Spirit 

- cl260 Religious art: painting, stained glass, sculpture 
H 1266 “Send me 100 men” 

n cl280 Congregation of Friars Pilgrims for Christ Among the Gentiles 

■I 1288 Notitia Seculi 

IS I2<k) The Coming of Antichrist 

PE 1315 Liber de Fine: Preaching plus Military Force 

HB 1315 The Final Coming of Antichrist 

'm 1349 East Syrian/Nestorian apogee 

jc cl350 Revelation of Antichrist in AD 2000 

m 1399 Wandering preachers proliferate across world 

f cl400 Societas Peregrinantium pro Christo 

M 1420 Taborite Kingdom of God 

m 1431 Council of Basle orders non-Christians to attend sermons 
m 1450 Dissemination of Scriptures by typography and printing 
In 1455 The Imitation of Christ 

he 1490 Reforming beggar-monks itinerate evangelizing 
« 1493 “Inter Caetera” 

- 1499 3-storey Rhine ark 


Jesus of Nazareth 

1 

8 

Palestine 

Jesus the Rabbi 

8 

8 

Palestine 

Jesus the Messiah 

8 

8 

Palestine 

Jesus the Son of Man 

8 

8 

Palestine 

Jesus the Returning Judge 

0 

8 

Palestine 

The Risen Lord 

1 

8 

Palestine 

The Ascended King 

1 

8 

Palestine 

The Twelve Apostles 

5 

8 

Palestine 

The Twelve Apostles 

7 

8 

Palestine 

Stephen the Protomartyr 

0 

5 

Palestine 

The Twelve Apostles 

5 

8 

Palestine 

Apostle Peter 

5 

8 

Palestine 

The Twelve Apostles 

5 

5 

Palestine 

Apostle Paul 

8 

8 

Syria 

Apostle Paul 

6 

8 

Greece 

John the Divine 

0 

0 

Asia Mir 

Luke the Physician 

3 

8 

Italy 

Barnabas 

3 

1 

Cyprus 

Clement of Rome 

3 

8 

Italy 


John the Divine 
Ignatius of Antioch 
Telesphorus 
H ermas 
Justin Martyr 
Montanus 
lrenaeus of Lyons 
Tertullian 

Clement of Alexandria 
Origen 

Cornelius of Rome 
Anthony 

Peter 1 Seal of Martyrs 
Meletius of Lycopolis 
Eusebius of Caesarea 
Constantine 
Pachomius 
Eusebius of Caesarea 
Cyril of Jerusalem 
Dionysius Exiguus 
Ambrose of Milan 
Jerome 

Martin of Tours 
John Cassian 
John Chrysostom 
Innocent 1 
Paulus Orosius 
Augustine of Hippo 
Prosper Tiro 
Symmachus 
Columbanus 
Cosmas lndicopleustes 
Abraham of Kashkar 
Gregory’ the Great 
Alopen 

Theodotus of Ancyra 
Bede 

Timothy 1 
Charlemagne 
Bernard of Thuringia 
John Xll 

Adso of Montier-en-Der 

Gregory V 

Sylvester 11 

Ishoyabh IV 

Urban 11 

Urban II 

Malachy O’Morgain 
John of Toledo 
Joachim of Fiore 
Petrus Comestor 
Francis of Assisi 
Dominic 
Honorius 111 
Innocent IV 

Berthold von Regensburg 
Gerard of Borgo 
Duccio de Buoninsegna 
Kublai Khan 
William of Tripoli 
Alexander of Roes 
Arnold of Villanova 
Ramon Lull 
Hugh of Newcastle 
Yabalaha Ill 

St John of the Cleft Rock 
Vincent Ferrer 
William of Casale 
Nicholas of Pelhrimov 
Eugenius IV 
Johannes Gutenberg 
Thomas a Kempis 
Wolfgang Capito 
Alexander VI 
Johannes Stoeffler 


0 5 Asia Minor 

5 9 Syria 

5 10 Italy 

3 7 Italy 

7 13 Italy 

0 1 Asia Minor 

0 0 France 

0 5 Tunisia 

7 3 Egypt 

2 7 Egypt 

9 10 France 

5 2 Egypt 

0 5 Egypt 

0 5 Egypt 

3 1 Palestine 

10 12 Byzantium 

8 2 Egypt 

10 13 Palestine 

0 5 Palestine 

3 7 Syria 

2 8 Italy 

0 5 Palestine 

0 1 France 

5 2 Palestine 

8 13 Byzantium 

10 10 Algeria 

0 1 Spain 

3 8 Tunisia 

0 7 France 

5 14 Greece 

5 8 Ireland 

3 3 Egypt 

5 2 Persia 


3 3 Greece 

0 0 England 

10 10 Persia 

8 11 France 

0 0 Germany 

10 11 Germany 

0 0 France 

5 5 Palestine 


Apostolic 

Apostolic 

Apostolic 

Apostolic 

Apostolic 

Apostolic 

Apostolic 

Apostolic 

Apostolic 

Apostolic 

Apostolic 

Apostolic 

Apostolic 

Catholic 

Apostolic 

Catholic 

Catholic 

Catholic 

Catholic 

Montan ist 

Catholic 

Montanist 

Orthodox 

Orthodox 

Catholic 

Orthodox 

Orthodox 

Orthodox 

Orthodox 

Orthodox 

Orthodox 

Orthodox 

Orthodox 

Orthodox 

Catholic 

Catholic 

Catholic 

Catholic 

Orthodox 

Catholic 

Catholic 

Catholic 

Catholic 

Orthodox 

Celtic 

Nestorian 

Nestorian 

Catholic 

Nestorian 

Orthodox 

Anglican 

Nestorian 

Catholic 

Catholic 

Catholic 

Catholic 

Catholic 

Catholic 


Coop P Dline Reso Unev Ratio Status 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 


99.9 - 9 

99.9 - 3 

99.9 - 1 

99.9 - 1 

99.9 - I 

99.8 - 9 

99.8 - 9 

’ 99.4 - 1 

99.0 - 3 

98.6 - 3 

97.7 - 3 

97.7 - 3 

97.7 - 1 

94.4 944.0 3 

: 88.2 294.0 2 

i 86.5 288.3 9 

i 86.1 287.0 2 

I 78.2 156.4 0 

74.5 149.0 2 

[ 73.7 122.8 9 

( 72.0 120.0 8 

> 70.8 47.2 8 

1 70.4 39.1 2 

I 70.0 35.0 2 

) 69.8 31.7 0 

) 68.8 23.7 0 

1 68.1 20.0 2 

1 67.9 17.9 2 

3 67.4 13.8 9 

5 66.5 9.6 0 

4 65.9 7.9 8 

5 64.9 6.1 8 

5 64.7 5.8 0 

2 64.6 5.8 2 

5 64.5 5.6 0 

5 64.2 5.4 8 

5 64.0 5.1 0 

0 63.1 4.4 0 

1 62.6 4.1 0 

I 62.0 3.8 0 

5 61.9 3.7 2 

0 61.9 3.7 0 

5 61.3 3.4 8 

3 61.1 3.3 0 

5 60.7 3.2 8 

0 60.5 3.2 0 

1 60.2 3.1 0 

0 60.2 3.1 0 

4 58.0 2.6 3 

4 58.3 2.6 0 

2 59.0 2.6 0 

5 59.5 2.6 0 

1 60.8 2.5 0 

5 62.4 2.6 0 

4 65.0 2.7 0 

0 65.8 2.8 0 

5 68.2 3.0 0 

5 68.2 3.0 0 

0 74.2 3.7 0 

5 74.2 3.7 0 

0 74.8 4.0 0 

2 75.0 4.0 0 

3 75.0 4.0 0 



10 

10 

Syria 

Nestorian 

0 

3 

- 

5 

75.0 

4.0 

0 


6 

13 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 

- 

2 

74.6 

4.0 

8 


10 

12 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 

- 

5 

74.5 

4.0 

0 


0 

0 

Ireland 

Roman Catholic 

0 

3 

2000 

1 

74.3 

3.9 

8 


0 

0 

Spain 

Roman Catholic 

0 

1 

1186 

0 

74.1 

3.8 

0 


0 

0 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

0 

3 

1260 

0 

74.1 

3.8 

0 


5 

14 

France 

Roman Catholic 

1 

3 

- 

2 

74.1 

3.8 

9 

OFM 

10 

8 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

1 

5 

- 

6 

73.9 

3.7 

9 

OP 

10 

7 

France 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 

- 

6 

73.9 

3.7 

9 

2 

13 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

0 

2 

- 

2 

73.8 

3.6 

3 


10 

11 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

0 

3 

- 

5 

73.5 

3.4 

5 

OFM 

0 

0 

Germany 

Roman Catholic 

1 

1 

- 

2 

73.5 

3.4 

0 

0 

1 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

1 

3 

1260 

0 

73.5 

3.4 

0 


0 

14 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

1 

3 

- 

5 

73.4 

3.3 

8 


1 

9 

Mongolia 

Roman Catholic 

0 

1 

- 

2 

73.3 

3.3 

0 

OP 

8 

7 

France 

Roman Catholic 

0 

2 

- 

4 

73.2 

3.2 

0 

0 

1 

Germany 

Roman Catholic 

0 

2 

1500 

0 

73.1 

3.1 

0 


0 

0 

Spain 

Roman Catholic 

0 

3 

- 

0 

73.1 

3.1 

0 

OFM 

1 

12 

Algeria 

Roman Catholic 

0 

3 

- 

1 

0 

72.7 

3.0 

0 

OFM 

0 

0 

France 

Roman Catholic 

0 

2 

- 

72.7 

3.0 

0 

10 

10 

Syria 

Nestorian 

0 

3 

- 

5 

72.0 

3.0 

0 


0‘ 

r 1 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

0 

0 

2000 

0 

72.0 

3.0 

0 

OP 

2 

8 

Spain 

Roman Catholic 

0 

1 

3936 

3 

73.0 

3.0 

9 

OFM 

8 

7 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

0 

2 

- 

4 

73.0 

3.0 

0 

9 

12 

Bohemia 

Hussite 

0 

1 

- 

5 

74.2 

3.2 

0 


2 

11 

Switzerland 

Roman Catholic 

1 

3 

- 

3 

74.9 

3.3 

3.5 

0 


9 

14 

Germany 

Roman Catholic 

1 

5 

- 

5 

76.0 

8 


3 

5 

Germany 

Roman Catholic 

1 

3 

- 

1 

76.3 

3.6 

6 


5 

7 

Germany 

Roman Catholic 

0 

I 

- 

3 

78.4 

4.0 

0 


2 

11 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

0 

3 

- 

1 

78.6 

4.1 

0 

- 

0 

1 

Germany 

Roman Catholic 

0 

1 

1524 0 78.9 4.1 0 

(continued on next page) 
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No. 

i 

Year 

2 

Brief name for plan 

3 

Author 

4 

Initials 

5 

Type Min Origin 

6 7 8 

Tradition 

9 

CoopP 
10 11 

Dline Reso Unev Ran* 
12 13 14 15 j 

95 

1500 

(continued) 

World missions via Spanish/ Portuguese imperialism 

Alexander VI 


10 

11 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 


5 

79.0 

42 

96 

1500 

End-time predictions 

Bartolomeo di Saluzzo 

- 

0 

0 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

0 

1 

. 

1 

79.0 

42 

97 

1500 

Saints and martyrs as evangelizing witnesses 

George Novi of Sophia 

- 

5 

5 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

1 

3 

. 

5 

79.0 

42 

98 

1517 

“Visions of the End of the World” 

Leonardo da Vinci 


0 

14 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

2 

3 

_ 

1 

78.7 

4.1 

99 

cl 520 

Completion of the Task by the Twelve Apostles 

Martin Luther 

. 

0 

0 

Germany 

Lutheran 

2 

3 

1558 

0 

78.6 

4.1 

100 

1523 

Conquistadores enforce mass baptism across New World 

Charles V 

. 

10 

12 

Mexico 

Roman Catholic 

0 

3 

_ 

5 

78.5 

4.1 

101 

1523 

Conversion of Islam and the Whole World to Christ (Jesuits) 

Ignatius Loyola 

SJ 

10 

9 

Palestine 

Roman Catholic 

0 

6 

. 

6 

78.5 

4.1 

102 

1523 

Astrologers’ prediction of End of World in 1524 

Paracelsus (von Hohenheim) 

- 

0 

1 

Switzerland 

Roman Catholic 

0 

1 

1524 

1 

78.5 

4.1 

103 

1528 

Berne Disputation and its Ten Theses 

Ulrich Zwingli 


2 

7 

Switzerland 

Reformed 

2 

1 

_ 

4 

78.4 

4.1 

104 

1530 

Melchiorites and the New Jerusalem 

Melchior Hofmann 


9 

12 

Netherlands 

Anabaptist 

0 

1 

1533 

5 

78.4 

4.1 

105 

1530 

Cessation of Apostolic Commission 

John Calvin 

. 

0 

0 

Switzerland 

Reformed 

2 

1 

_ 

0 

78.4 

4.1 

106 

1534 

New Zion and the Kingdom of a Thousand Years 

John of Leiden 

. 

9 

12 

Germany 

Anabaptist 

0 

1 

_ 

5 

78.3 

4.1 

107 

1536 

“The Last Judgment” inspired by hymn “Dies Irae” 

Michelangelo Buonarroti 

- 

0 

14 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

2 

3 

. 

2 

78.3 

4.1 

108 

1547 

The Centuries with detailed future prophecies 

Michel de Nostradamus 

. 

0 

1 

France 

Roman Catholic 

0 

3 

2000 

4 

78.1 

4.1 

109 

cl 547 

Anabaptist view of the Great Commission 

Michael Sattler 

. 

1 

7 

Germany 

Anabaptist 

0 

1 

. 

3 

78.1 

4.1 

110 

cl 550 

Numerology of Apocalypse and End of World in 1666 

J.H. Bullinger 

. 

0 

0 

Switzerland 

Reformed 

2 

1 

1666 

1 

78.0 

4.1 

111 

1559 

Hutterian Brethren’s itinerant evangelism 

Jakob Hutter 

. 

5 

8 

Moravia 

Anabaptist 

0 

1 

. 

3 

77.8 

4.1 

112 

1568 

Commission of Cardinals begun for foreign missions 

Pius V 

. 

6 

13 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 

. 

2 

77.6 

4.1 

113 

1573 

Congregation for Conversion of Infidels 

Gregory XI11 

. 

6 

13 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

0 

3 

_ 

2 

77.5 

4.1 

1 14 

1580 

Discalced Carmelite Sisters: evangelization by prayer 

Theresa of Avila 

- 

10 

2 

Spain 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 

_ 

5 

77.4 

4.1 

115 

1584 

Evangelistic military conquest 

Alonso Sanchez 

SJ 

9 

12 

Spain 

Roman Catholic 

0 

3 

. 

0 

77.3 

4.1 

116 

1588 

Binding validity of Great Commission 

Hadrian Saravia 

- 

2 

7 

England 

Anglican 

3 

2 

. 

1 

77.2 

4.1 

117 

1588 

Consistorial Congregation (Sacred Congregation for Bishops) 

Sixtus V 

- 

10 

13 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 

. 

6 

77.2 

4.1 

118 

1589 

Russian Orthodox state-supported missions 

Peter the Great 

ROC 

10 

10 

Russia 

Eastern Orthodox 

0 

5 

. 

4 

77.2 

4.1 

119 

1594 

Logarithms and the Apocalypse, and Number of the Beast 

John Napier 

. 

0 

0 

Scotland 

Presbyterian 

1 

3 

. 

1 

77.1 

4.1 

120 

1600 

Bruno’s Magico-Religious System 

Giordano Bruno 

- 

0 

1 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

0 

3 

. 

1 

77.0 

4.1 

121 

cl 600 

Episcopi Vagantes with plans for Reunion of Christendom 

Julius Ferrette 

. 

5 

2 

Italy 

Old Catholic 

0 

3 

. 

4 

77.0 

4.1 

122 

1610 

The Coming of Antichrist 

Tomas Malvenda 

OP 

0 

0 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

0 

1 

. 

1 

76.7 

4.0 

123 

1613 

De Procuranda Salute Omnium Gentium 

Thomas a Jesu 

- 

3 

9 

Spain 

Roman Catholic 

0 

3 

. 

1 

76.6 

3.9 

124 

1620 

Mission preaching restricted to Twelve Apostles 

Johann Gerhard 

- 

0 

1 

Germany 

Lutheran 

0 

3 

. 

0 

76.3 

3.9 

125 

1622 

Propaganda Fide: Spreading the Faith to the World 

Gregory XV 

- 

10 

7 

v atican 

Roman Catholic 

0 

6 

_ 

6 

76.3 

3.8 

126 

1627 

Progressive Millennialism before Return of Christ 

Joseph Mede 

- 

0 

1 

England 

Anglican 

2 

3 


1 

76.1 

3.8 

127 

1648 

Eleven Million Martyrs 

lldefonso de Flores 

SJ 

0 

5 

Spain 

Roman Catholic 

1 

3 

. 

5 

75.4 

3.6 

128 

1656 

Return of the Jews 

Oliver Cromwell 

- 

0 

I 

England 

Anglican 

0 

1 

. 

0 

75.2 

3.5 

129 

1657 

Fifth Monarchy Men 

Thomas Venner 

- 

0 

0 

England 

Anglican 

0 

1 

cl 660 

2 

75.2 

3.5 

130 

1658 

Antichrist as Parody of Christ 

Bartholomaus Holtzhauser 

- 

0 

0 

Germany 

Roman Catholic 

0 

0 

. 

0 

75.2 

3.5 

131 

cl 660 

Millennium centered on church in Peru 

G. Tenorio 

OFM 

0 

1 

Peru 

Roman Catholic 

0 

3 

. 

0 

75.2 

3.5 

132 

1663 

Missionary Work among Unevangelized Peoples 

Justinian von Welz 

. 

3 

7 

Germany 

Lutheran 

2 

3 

_ 

2 

75.2 

3.5 

133 

1667 

“To Evangelize the Nations” ( Paradise Lost ) 

John Milton 

. 

2 

7 

Britain 

Anglican 

3 

3 

. 

I 

75.1 

3.5 

134 

1680 

Christian Brothers: evangelization by schools 

J.-B. de La Salle 

FSC 

10 

13 

France 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 

. 

5 

75.0 

3.4 

135 

1693 

Knights of the Apocalypse 

Innocent XII 

- 

7 

12 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

0 

1 

. 

2 

74.9 

3.4 

136 

1698 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 

Thomas Bray 

SPCK/SPG 

9 

9 

Britain 

Anglican 

2 

5 

. 

4 

74.8 

3.4 

137 

1700 

Missions to Jews 

E.C.H. von Hochenau 

- 

7 

7 

Germany 

Lutheran 

0 

0 

. 

1 

74.8 

3.4 

138 

1703 

Spiritans: “Evangelizzazione degli infedeli” 

C.F. Poullart des Places 

CSSp 

10 

7 

France 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 

_ 

5 

74.8 

3.4 

139 

1705 

Danish-Halle Mission 

B. Ziegenbalg 

10 

7 

Denmark 

Lutheran 

2 

5 

. 

4 

74.7 

3.3 

140 

1710 

Canstein Bible Society 

K.H. von Canstein 

. 

9 

14 

Germany 

Lutheran 

2 

3 

. 

4 

74.7 

3.3 

141 

1725 

Great Awakening and Progressive Millennialism 

Jonathan Edwards 

- 

8 

1 

North America 

Congregationalist 

2 

3 

1990 

3 

74.5 

3.4 

142 

1730 

End of the World by Deluge 

William Whiston 

. 

0 

0 

Britain 

Anglican 

0 

1 

1736 

0 

74.4 

3.4 

143 

1732 

Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen 

N.L. von Zinzendorf 

- 

9 

8 

Germany 

Moravian 

2 

5 

_ 

4 

74.4 

3.4 

144 

1770 

Tribulation and Antichrist in AD 2000 

Jeanne Le Rocher 

- 

0 

0 

France 

Roman Catholic 

0 

0 

2000 

0 

73.6 

3.3 

145 

1774 

United Society of Believers in Christ’s Second Appearing 

Ann Lee 

- 

0 

0 

Britain 

Quaker 

0 

1 

. 

2 

73.5 

3.3 

146 

1780 

Christendom Society and Basel Mission 

C.G. Blumhardt 

DCG/EMB 

9 

7 

Germany 

Evangelical 

2 

5 

. 

4 

73.4 

3.2 

147 

1782 

Concerts of Prayer (for revival and world mission) 

Jonathan Edwards 

. 

9 

2 

Britain 

Evangelical 

2 

5 

. 

3 

73.3 

3.2 

148 

1783 

Revival pentecostalism among Black slaves 

George Lisle 

- 

5 

8 

Jamaica 

Baptist 

0 

I 

. 

3 

73.3 

3.2 

149 

1785 

Evangelical awakenings throughout Wales 

Howel Harris 

- 

5 

8 

Wales 

Anglican 

2 

1 

_ 

3 

73.2 

3.2 

150 

1787 

The Gospel.of Christ Worthy of All Acceptation 

Andrew Fuller 

. 

3 

7 

Britain 

Baptist 

2 

3 

. 

0 

73.2 

3.2 

151 

1792 

Obligations of Christians for Conversion of the Heathens 

William Carey 

BMS 

3 

3 

Britain 

Baptist 

2 

3 

_ 

0 

73.0 

3.2 

152 

1795 

London Missionary Society 

William Ellis 

LMS 

9 

9 

Britain 

Congregationalist 

2 

2 

. 

4 

72.9 

3.2 

153 

1800 

Revival camp meetings sweep across large populations 

James McGready 

- 

5 

8 

USA 

Methodist 

1 

1 


4 

72.8 

3.2 

154 

1802 

Massachusetts Baptist Mission Society 

Hezekiah Smith 

MBMS 

7 

7 

USA 

Baptist 

1 

1 

. 

2 

72.4 

3.1 

155 

1804 

Foreign-language Bible Societies: BFBS, ABS, et alia 

Thomas Charles 

BFBS 

10 

14 

Britain 

Interdenominational 

2 

5 

. 

5 

72.0 

3.1 

156 

1805 

Le dernier homme : first modern End-of-the-World novel 

J.-B. Cousin de Grainville 

. 

0 

; 

France 

Roman Catholic 

0 

3 

. 

I 

71.8 

3.1 

157 

1806 

Society of Inquiry on the Subject of Missions 

Adoniram Judson 

. 

I 

2 

USA 

Baptist 

2 

2 

. 

2 

71.6 

3.1 

158 

1810 

Ecumenical missionary conferences 

William Carey 

BMS 

8 

13 

India 

Baptist 

3 

1 

. 

0 

70.7 

3.0 

159 

1810 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 

S. Newell 

ABCFM 

10 

9 

USA 

Congregationalist 

2 

5 

. 

5 

70.7 

3.0 

160 

1811 

Dissertation on Antichrist 

Ethan Smith 

- 

0 

0 

USA 

Evangelical 

0 

2 

1866 

1 

70.5 

.3.0 

161 

1814 

Reestablished Jesuit missions 

Pius VII 

SJ 

10 

4 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 

_ 

4 

69.9 

3.0 

162 

1815 

“The Duty and Reward of Evangelizing the Heathen” 

H. Bard well 

- 

2 

7 

USA 

Evangelical 

1 

3 

. 

0 

69.7 

3.0 

163 

1815 

Missions of the Most Precious Blood 

Caspar Del Bufalo 

- 

9 

4 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 


4 

69.7 

3.0 

164 

1815 

The Spirit of British missions 

Josiah Pratt 

CMS 

2 

7 

Britain 

Anglican 

2 

3 

. 

0 

69.7 

3.0 

165 

1818 

The Conversion of the World : or the Claims of600 Millions 

G. Hall & S. Newell 

ABCFM 

3 

9 

India 

Congregationalist 

2 

3 

. 

1 

69.0 

2.9 

166 

1819 

Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 

N. Bangs 

BGM 

10 

7 

USA 

Methodist 

1 

5 

. 

6 

68.8 

2.9 

167 

cl 820 

Lucifer Unchained by 1940 

Catherine Emmerich 

. 

0 

0 

Germany 

Roman Catholic 

0 

1 cl980 

0 

68.6 

2.9 

168 

1823 

“The Conversion of the World” 

Josiah Pratt 

CMS 

2 

9 

Britain 

Anglican 

2 

2 

. 

0 

67.9 

2.8 

169 

1824 

Interdenominational citywide cooperative evangelism 

A.F. Schauffler 

- 

10 

7 

USA 

Interdenominational 

2 

3 

_ 

5 

67.7 

2.8 

170 

1825 

Bombay Missionary Union 

William Carey 

BMU 

6 

7 

India 

Interdenominational 

3 

1 

. 

3 

67.5 

2.8 

171 

1826 

Glasgow City Mission and 200 other city missions 

David Nasmiths 

LCM/NYCM 

9 

7 

Britain 

Nondenominational 

2 

3 

. 

4 

67.3 

2.6 

172 

1827 

Premillennial apostasy of Christendom: Dispensationalism 

J.N. Darby 

- 

0 

0 

Ireland 

Brethren 

0 

3 

. 

1 

67.0 

2.7 

173 

1828 

Evangelizing in One Generation through Native Evangelists 

Karl F.A. Gutzlaff 

- 

8 

7 

China 

Lutheran 

2 

1 

. 

4 

66.8 

2.7 

174 

1829 

Christian Brethren (Christian Missions in Many Lands) 

A.N. Groves 

CMML 

5 

5 

Britain 

Brethren 

0 

3 

. 

4 

66.6 

2.7 

175 

1830 

Evangelistic campaigns through professional evangelists 

Evangelist Andrew 


9 

7 

USA 

Interdenominational 

1 

I 

_ 

5 

66.4 

2.7 

176 

1830 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 

Joseph Smith 

CJCLdS 

10 

5 

USA 

Mormon 

0 

5 

_ 

6 

66.4 

2.7 

177 

1831 

Presbyterian Church in the United States 

J.H. Rice 

PCUS 

10 

7 

USA 

Presbyterian 

1 

5 

. 

5 

66.1 

2.6 

178 

1832 

Catholic Apostolic Church 

Edward Irving 

CAC 

0 

0 

Britain 

Catholic Apostolic 

0 

2 

'1840 

4 

65.9 

2.6 

179 

1836 

Appeal from Missionaries at the Sandwich Islands 

William Richards 

ABCFM 

2 

7 

Hawaii 

Congregationalist 

2 

2 

. 

1 

65.0 

2.5 

180 

1836 

Thoughts on evangelizing the World 

T.S. Skinner 

- 

3 

7 

USA 

Evangelical 

2 

3 

. 

0 

65.0 

2.5 

181 

1837 

Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church in the USA 

J.C. Lowrie 

BFM(COEMAR) 10 

7 

USA 

Presbyterian 

1 

5 

. 

5 

64.8 

2.5 

182 

1837 

The Time for the World’s Conversion Come 

Rufus Anderson 

ABCFM 

2 

9 

USA 

Congregationalist 

3 

3 

_ 

1 

64.8 

2.5 

183 

1841 

Church growth statistics: monitoring world evangelization 

Henry Venn 

CMS 

8 

10 

Britain 

Anglican 

2 

5 

_ 

3 

63.9 

2.4 

184 

1842 

Predictions of the End of the World 

John Dee 

- 

0 

0 

Britain 

Anglican 

0 

I 

1842 

0 

63.7 

2.4 

185 

1844 

Seventh-day Adventists 

William Miller 

SDA 

0 

1 

USA 

Adventist 

0 

5 

1844 

6 

63.2 

2.4 

186 

1844 

Christadelphians (Brothers of Christ) 

John Thomas 

. 

0 

0 

USA 

Christadelphian 

0 

3 

. 

2 

63.2 

2.4 

187 

1844 

World Alliance of YMCAs/World YWCA 

George Williams 

YMCA YWCA 

6 

13 

Switzerland 

Evangelical 

3 

3 

_ 

5 

63.2 

2.4 

188 

1845 

Southern Baptist Convention 

James B. Taylor 

SBC-FMB 

10 

7 

USA 

Baptist 

1 

5 

- 

6 

63.0 

2.4 
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Year Brief name for plan Author Initials Type Min Origin Tradition CoopP Dline Reso Unev Ratio Status 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 


(continued) 


m 

1846 

Evangelical Alliance and world conciliarism 

P. Schaff 

EA 

9 

13 

Germany 

Reformed 

2 

3 

. 

5 

62.8 

2.3 

8 

m 

1850 

Pyramidology and the future of Christianity 

John Taylor 

- 

0 

0 

Britain 

Anglican 

0 

3 

2001 

2 

61.9 

2.3 

1 

m 

1850 

“Antichrist will not delay his coming” 

Bertine Bouquillon 

- 

0 

1 

France 

Roman Catholic 

0 

0 

- 

0 

61.9 

2.3 

0 

w: 

1850 

Millionaire philanthropist-strategists 

Robert Arthington 

- 

9 

7 

Britain 

Quaker 

0 

3 

- 

4 

61.9 

2.3 

3 

w? 

1854 

First Union Missionary Convention 

Alexander Duff 

- 

4 

13 

Britain 

Presbyterian 

2 

2 

- 

2 

60.8 

2.2 

0 


1854 

Foreign Mission Committee, Canada Presbyterian Synod 

J. Geddie 

CPS BWM 

9 

7 

Canada 

Presbyterian 

1 

5 


4 

60.8 

2.2 

7 


cl 855 

Russian Orthodox scientific basis for missions 

NJ. Ilminsky 

ROC 

3 

10 

Russia 

Eastern Orthodox 

0 

3 

- 

0 

60.6 

2.2 

0 

** 

1857 

Organized large-scale lay-centered mass evangelism 

D.L. Moody 

- 

10 

7 

USA 

Congregationalist 

2 

4 

- 

5 

60.1 

2.1 

8 

w 

1858 

“The Duty of the present generation to evangelize the World” 

J. Parker 


2 

7 

USA 

Evangelical 

3 

1 

- 

0 

59.8 

2.1 

0 

** 

1859 

Salesians: Christian education of youth across world 

John Bosco 

SDB 

10 

13 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 

- 

5 

59.5 

2.1 

9 

m 

1860 

Liverpool Conference on Missions 

Earl of Shaftesbury' 


4 

7 

Britain 

Anglican 

3 

3 

- 

0 

59.3 

2.1 

0 

m 

1860 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 

Joseph Smith 11 

RCJCLDS 

6 

7 

USA 

Mormon 

0 

3 

- 

4 

59.3 

2.1 

8 

m 

1861 

Women’s mission societies 

Francis Mason 

WUMSA 

9 

7 

USA 

Congregationalist 

2 

5 

- 

5 

59.0 

2.0 

4 

3C 

1862 

Scheutists: “Evangelizzazione dei popoli” 

Theophile Verbist 

C1CM 

10 

7 

Belgium 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 

- 

5 

58.7 

2.0 

9 


1863 

New Apostolic Church 

H. Geyer 

NAK(NAC) 

0 

1 

Germany 

Catholic Apostolic 

0 

5 

- 

6 

58.5 

2.0 

9 

3ki 

1865 

Christian Revival Association 

William Booth 

SA 

9 

8 

Britain 

Salvationist 

0 

3 

- 

5 

57.9 

2.0 

9 

2*5 

1866 

“The Duty of the Church to evangelize the World” 

C. Dickson 

PCUSA 

2 

7 

USA 

Presbyterian 

3 

1 

- 

0 

57.7 

1.9 

0 

3* 

1867 

Confessional conciliarism: Lambeth Conference of Bishops 

C.T. Longley 

CofE 

9 

13 

Britain 

Anglican 

3 

3 

- 

5 

57.4 

1.9 

8 

3T 

1867 

Combonians: “Evangelizzazione dei popoli” 

Daniele Comboni 

MCCI/FSCI 

10 

7 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 

- 

5 

57.4 

1.9 

8 

3* 

1869 

Aryan Race as God’s Chosen Evangelizers 

F.W. Farrar 

- 

2 

7 

Britain 

Anglican 

1 

0 

- 

0 

56.9 

1.9 

0 

219 

1870 

Megaministries (each reaching 1% of the world per year) 

Charles Jackson 

BFBS/ABS 

10 

14 

Britain 

Interdenominational 

3 

6 

- 

5 

56.6 

1.9 

8 

30 

1870 

Pan-Orthodox world missions 

I. Veniaminov 

ROC/OMS 

9 

10 

Russia 

Eastern Orthodox 

1 

3 

- 

5 

56.6 

1.9 

7 

31 

1870 

Churches of Christ (Non-Instrumental) 

A. Campbell 

CC 

10 

9 

USA 

Disciples 

1 

3 

- 

5 

56.6 

1.9 

7 

32 

1870 

Watch Tower Bible & Tract Society 

Charles T. Russell 

WTBTS-IBSA 

10 

5 

USA 

Witnesses 

0 

6 

1874 

6 

56.6 

1.9 

9 

■3 

1871 

“Apostolic Missions: the Gospel for Every Creature” 

Joseph Angus 

BMS 

2 

7 

Britain 

Baptist 

1 

2 

- 

0 

56.4 

1.9 

0 

34 

1872 

Salesian Sisters: evangelization by works of charity 

John Bosco 

FMA 

10 

4 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 

- 

5 

56.1 

1.8 

9 

35 

1873 

Regions Beyond Missionary Union 

H.G. Guinness 

RBMU 

8 

7 

Britain 

Nondenominational 

0 

5 

- 

4 

55.8 

1.8 

8 

36 

1874 

Signs of the Times 

James White 

SDA 

8 

1 

USA 

Adventist 

0 

3 

- 

4 

55.6 

1.8 

8 

3" 

1875 

Verbites: “Evangelizzazione dei Popoli” 

Arnold Janssen 

SVD 

10 

7 

Netherlands 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 

- 

5 

55.3 

1.8 

9 

3* 

1876 

Watchcry 

A.T. Pierson 

PCUSA 

1 

3 

USA 

Presbyterian 

3 

3 

- 

1 

55.0 

1.8 

0 

39 

1877 

Shanghai Watchword 

A.T. Pierson 

- 

4 

7 

China 

Interdenominational 

3 

2 

- 

2 

54.8 

1.8 

0 

BD 

1880 

“A plan to evangelize the World” The missionary review 

A.T Pierson 

- 

3 

3 

USA 

Presbyterian 

3 

2 

- 

1 

54.0 

1.7 

0 

ri 

1881 

World’s Christian Endeavor Union 

Francis E. Clark 

USCE 

9 

13 

USA 

Interdenominational 

2 

3 

- 

5 

53.7 

1.7 

5 

tz 

1884 

The Christian Century 

C.C. Morrison 

- 

3 

14 

USA 

Nondenominational 

3 

3 

2000 

3 

52.9 

1.6 

5 

Its 

1884 

“No conversion of Nations without adequate outlay” 

A.O. Van Lennep 

- 

3 

3 

USA 

Ecumenical 

3 

3 

- 

1 

52.9 

1.6 

0 

34 

1885 

Ecumenical Council: “An Appeal to Disciples Everywhere” 

D.L. Moody 

- 

2 

3 

USA 

Congregationalist 

3 

2 

1900 

2 

52.7 

1.6 

0 

TS 

1886 

1st International Christian Student Conference 

D.L. Moody 

- 

4 

13 

USA 

1 nterdenominational 

3 

3 

1900 

2 

52.4 

1.6 

0 

Z36 

1887 

Christian & Missionary Alliance 

A.B. Simpson 

C&MA 

9 

7 

USA 

Holiness 

2 

3 

. 

5 

52.1 

1.6 

9 

3" 

1888 

Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions 

R.P. Wilder 

SVMFM 

9 

13 

USA 

Interdenominational 

3 

5 

1900 

5 

51.9 

1.6 

0 

3S 

1888 

The Great Controversy 

Ellen G. White 

SDA 

3 

I 

USA 

Adventist 

0 

3 

- 

0 

51.9 

1.6 

9 

3? 

1888 

One By One Band: God’s plan for soul winning 

T. Hogben 

- 

8 

5 

Britain 

Nondenominational 

1 

3 

- 

3 

51.9 

1.6 

0 

30 

1889 

Make Jesus King 

R.P. Wilder 

- 

1 

7 

Japan 

1 nterdenominational 

3 

I 

1900 

2 

51.6 

1.6 

0 


1889 

SVMFM closure prediction: World Evangelization by 1900 

John R. Mott 

SVMFM 

0 

7 

USA 

Methodist 

3 

1 

1900 

0 

51.6 

1.6 

1 


1890 

Scandinavian/Evangelical Alliance Mission 

F. Franson 

TEAM 

9 

9 

USA 

Nondenominational 

2 

4 

- 

5 

51.3 

1.6 

9 

[253 

1891 

The encyclopedia of missions', historical, statistical 

H.O. Dwight 

- 

3 

3 

USA 

Ecumenical 

3 

3 

- 

3 

51.0 

1.6 

3 

34 

1893 

Africa Industrial Mission/SIM International 

Walter Gowans 

SIM 

8 

7 

Canada 

N ondenominational 

2 

5 

- 

5 

50.6 

1.5 

9 

35 

1894 

Methods of the evangelization of the non-Christian w orld 

R.N. Cust 

BFBS 

3 

3 

Britain 

Anglican 

3 

3 

- 

1 

50.3 

1.5 

0 

Z ?6 

1895 

Make Colleges in all lands centers of evangelization 

L.D. Wishard 

- 

3 

13 

USA 

Ecumenical 

3 

3 

- 

1 

50.0 

1.5 

0 

\ZF 

1895 

Association of Pentecostal Churches in America (Nazarene) 

P.F. Bresee 

APCA-CoN 

6 

8 

USA 

Holiness 

1 

3 

- 

5 

50.0 

1.5 

9 

p 

1895 

World Student Christian Federation 

John R. Mott 

WSCF 

8 

13 

Sweden 

Ecumenical 

3 

6 

_ 

5 

50.0 

1.5 

7 

39 

1896 

Liverpool Students Conference 

R.P. Wilder 

- 

4 

13 

Britain 

Interdenominational 

3 

3 

- 

2 

49.8 

1.5 

0 

3*0 

1897 

4th Lambeth Conference: resolution on Great Commission 

Frederick Temple 

. 

4 

13 

Britain 

Anglican 

3 

3 

. 

3 

49.5 

1.5 

0 

I >1 

1897 

Canterbury House of Laymen: resolution on Great Commission 

Eugene Stock 

CMS 

4 

13 

Britain 

Anglican 

3 

3 

- 

3 

49.5 

1.5 

0 

3C 

1897 

“Selfishness of Christians is the only hindrance” 

S.M. Zwemer 

RCA 

1 

5 

Arabia 

Reformed 

3 

1 

- 

0 

49.5 

1.5 

0 

| po 

1897 

Encyclical “On the Holy Spirit” 

Leo XI11 

- 

2 

2 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

0 

2 

- 

1 

49.5 

1.5 

3 

244 

1899 

Gideons International 

J. Nicholson 

- 

9 

14 

USA 

Nondenominational 

1 

5 

- 

5 

49.0 

1.4 

9 

3*5 

1899 

Golden Age of Jewish Missions 

Leopold Cohn 

- 

5 

7 

Germany 

Interdenominational 

2 

3 

- 

4 

49.0 

1.4 

8 

2*6 

1900 

New York Ecumenical Missionary Conference 

J.S. Dennis 

- 

4 

7 

USA 

Ecumenical 

3 

3 

- 

4 

48.7 

1.4 

0 

2*7 

1900 

The evangelization of the world in this generation 

John R. Mott 

SVMFM 

3 

3 

USA 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 

1925 

1 

48.7 

1.4 

0 

2*8 

1900 

Pentecostalism (First Wave, Renewal in the Holy Spirit) 

C.F. Parham 

- 

5 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal 

0 

3 

- 

5 

48.7 

1.4 

8 

2*9 

1900 

Spread of denominationalism across world 

Cosmo Gordon Lang 

- 

5 

10 

USA 

1 nterdenominational 

1 

3 

- 

5 

48.7 

1.4 

3 

30 

1901 

Latter Rain restoration 

D.W. Myland 

- 

7 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal 

0 

1 

- 

5 

48.6 

1.4 

8 

31 

1901 

Consolata Fathers: “Evangelizzazione degli infedeli” 

G. Allamano 

IMC 

10 

7 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 

- 

5 

48.6 

1.4 

8 

32 

1902 

Missionary Education Movement 

C.G. Trumbull 

MEM 

10 

13 

USA 

Interdenominational 

3 

4 

- 

5 

48.5 

1.4 

0 

33 

1902 

Centennial survey of foreign missions 

J.S. Dennis 

APM 

3 

3 

USA 

Presbyterian 

3 

6 

- 

3 

48.5 

1.4 

0 

254 

1902 

World-wide evangelization the urgent business of the Church 

T. Jays 

SVMFM 

4 

7 

Canada 

Interdenominational 

4 

3 

- 

4 

48.5 

1.4 

0 

35 

1903 

All Nations Flag Church/ Church of God of Prophecy 

A.J. Tomlinson 

CGP 

9 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal 

0 

3 

- 

4 

48.3 

1.4 

8 

256 

1904 

Welsh Revival 

Evan Roberts 


5 

8 

Wales 

Methodist 

2 

3 

- 

4 

48.2 

1.4 

0 

37 

1904 

Premillennialism’s theory that world is already evangelized 

W.E. Blackstone 

- 

0 

1 

USA 

Fundamentalist 

0 

3 

- 

2 

48.2 

1.4 

2 

258 

1905 

National conciliarism as basis for world mission 

John R. Mott 

- 

6 

13 

France 

Reformed 

3 

3 

- 

5 

48.1 

1.4 

8 

259 

1906 

World mission atlases and surveys 

H.P. Beach 

- 

3 

3 

USA 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 

. 

2 

48.0 

1.4 

6 

2ND 

1906 

Glossolalia to accomplish world evangelization 

C.F. Parham 

- 

0 

1 

USA 

Pentecostal 

0 

1 

- 

2 

48.0 

1.4 

0 

251 

1906 

1st General Conference of Missionaries to the World of Islam 

S.M. Zwemer 

RCA 

4 

7 

Egypt 

Reformed 

3 

3 

- 

3 

48.0 

1.4 

0 

262 

1906 

Laymen’s Missionary Movement 

J.B. Sleman 

LMM 

10 

5 

USA 

Interdenominational 

3 

4 

- 

5 

48.0 

1.4 

0 

>3 

1907 

Lord of the World 

R.H. Benson 

- 

3 

1 

Britain 

Roman Catholic 

0 

3 

c2020 

1 

47.9 

1.4 

0 

24 

1907 

Laymen’s Missionary' Movement of Southern Baptists 

Joshua Levering 

LM MSB SBC 

8 

13 

USA 

Baptist 

1 

5 

- 

4 

47.9 

1.4 

8 

255 

1908 

The unfinished task of the Christian church 

J.L. Barton 

- 

3 

3 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 

. 

1 

47.7 

1.4 

0 

256 

1910 

“Unoccupied sections of the world”/ Edinburgh Conference 

John R. Mott 

WMC 

3 

3 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 


3 

47.5 

1.3 

3 

267 

1910 

Reunion of Christendom (Episcopal Church in theUSA) 

C.H. Brent 

- 

8 

13 

USA 

Anglican 

4 

3 


4 

47.5 

1.3 

4 

258 

1910 

Vision of coming of Antichrist 

Pius X 

OFM 

0 

1 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

0 

2 

. 

1 

47.5 

1.3 

0 

269 

1910 

Can the world be won for Christ? 

N. Maclean 

- 

3 

9 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 

. 

1 

47.5 

1.3 

0 

30 

1910 

Men and Religion Forward Movement 

John R. Mott 

MRFM 

10 

13 

USA 

Interdenominational 

3 

4 

. 

5 

47.5 

1.3 

0 

31 

1910 

Church of God (Cleveland) World Missions 

R.M. Evans 

CoGWM 

10 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal 

0 

5 

- 

5 

47.5 

1.3 

9 

23 

1910 

God’s missionary plan for the world 

J.W. Bashford 

- 

3 

3 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

3 

3 

. 

1 

47.5 

1.3 

0 

33 

1911 

Unoccupied mission fields 

S.M. Zwemer 

RCA 

3 

3 

USA 

Reformed 

3 

3 

- 

1 

47.4 

1.3 

0 

34 

1912 

International review of missions 

J.H. Oldham 

IRM 

3 

3 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 


3 

47.2 

1.3 

7 

275 

1912 

Reaching Every Home 

C.E. Cowman 

OMS 

8 

7 

Japan 

Holiness 

2 

2 

. 

3 

47.2 

1.3 

3 

36 

1913 

Christ’s Etceteras (Worldwide Evangelization Crusade) 

C.T. Studd 

WEC 

9 

7 

Britain 

Nondenominational 

0 

5 

- 

5 

47.1 

1.3 

9 


1913 

United Missionary' Campaigns 

John R. Mott 

LMM/FMCNA 

10 

7 

USA 

Ecumenical 

3 

4 

- 

4 

47.1 

1.3 

0 

38 

1914 

Encyclical concerning the Last Age 

Benedict XV 


0 

2 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

0 

2 

1914 

1 

47.0 

1.3 

0 

2"9 

1914 

Church Peace Union 

John R. Mott 

CPU WAIF 

7 

4 

USA 

Ecumenical 

2 

2 

. 

2 

47.0 

1.3 

0 

30 

1914 

Inauguration of Kingdom of God on Earth 

Charles T. Russell 

WTBTS-IBSA 

10 

5 

USA 

Witnesses 

0 

6 

1914 

5 

47.0 

1.3 

0 

31 

1915 

Elim Foursquare Gospel Alliance 

G. Jeffreys 

- 

8 

8 

Britain 

Pentecostal 

0 

2 

- 

3 

46.9 

1.3 

5 

32 

1916 

World Dominion Movement: surveys of unevangelized regions 

S.J.W. Clark 

SATfWDM) 

9 

3 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

3 

5 

- 

3 

46.7 

1.3 

0 


(continued on next page) 
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No. 

I 

Year 

2 

Brief name for plan 

3 

Author 

4 

Initials 

5 

Type Min 
6 7 

Origin 

8 

Tradition 

9 

CoopP 
10 II 

Dline Reso Unev Ratio 
12 13 14 15 

283 

1916 

(continued) 

The world and the gospel 

J.H. Oldham 

IRM IMC 

3 

4 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 


1 

46.7 

13 

284 

1917 

True Jesus Church 

Paul Wei 

TJC 

9 

8 

China 

Pentecostal 

0 

5 

- 

4 

46.6 

13 

285 

1917 

Interdenominational Foreign Mission Association 

H.W. Frost 

IFMA 

10 

13 

USA 

Fundamentalist 

2 

5 

- 

6 

46.6 

13 

286 

1918 

Worldwide Evangelism 

Aimee S. McPherson 

I CFG 

10 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal 

0 

3 

- 

5 

46.4 

1.3 

287 

1918 

Christian Crusade for World Democracy 

John R. Mott 

CCWD 

9 

4 

USA 

Methodist 

1 

3 

. 

2 

46.4 

13 

288 

1918 

United Drive for World Evangelism 

R.E. Speer 


7 

7 

USA 

Presbyterian 

1 

0 

- 

0 

46.4 

13 

289 

1918 

Interchurch World Movement of North America, World Sur\>ev 

S.E. Taylor 

IWM(IWMNA) 

10 

13 

USA 

Ecumenical 

3 

6 

1922 

5 

46.4 

13 

290 

1919 

International Missionary Council 

A.L. Warnshuis 

IMC 

9 

13 

Switzerland 

Ecumenical 

3 

3 

- 

4 

46.3 

13 

291 

1920 

League of Denominations 

S.E. Taylor 

IWM (IWMNA) 

7 

13 

USA 

Ecumenical 

4 

2 

. 

0 

46.2 

1.3 

292 

1920 

League of Churches of Christ 

Meletios IV Metaxakis 

- 

7 

13 

Turkey 

Eastern Orthodox 

4 

2 


0 

46.2 

13 

293 

1920 

Planting of church in all cultures 

P. Charles 

. 

8 

10 

Belgium 

Roman Catholic 

1 

3 


5 

46.2 

1.3 

294 

1920 

Mennonite Central Committee 

J.A. Lapp 

MCC 

8 

4 

USA 

Mennonite 

1 

2 


4 

46.2 

1.3 

295 

1920 

General Council of Co-operating Baptist Missions 

W.C. Haas 

BMM 

8 

7 

USA 

Baptist 

0 

5 


5 

46.2 

13 

296 

1921 

Institute of Social and Religious Research 

John R. Mott 

- 

8 

3 

USA 

Ecumenical 

3 

3 

. 

3 

46.0 

13 

297 

1921 

Oxford Group (Moral Re-Armament) 

F.N.D. Buchman 

MRA 

5 

5 

Britain 

Interdenominational 

2 

3 

. 

5 

46.0 

13 

298 

1921 

Ecumenical Union of Pentecostal Believers 

F.A. Hale 

AoG-USA 

7 

13 

USA 

Pentecostal 

2 

0 

- 

0 

46.0 

13 

299 

1921 

Electric or electronic church 

Aimee S. McPherson 

I CFG 

10 

6 

USA 

Pentecostal 

1 

6 

- 

5 

46.0 

13 

300 

1922 

1st International Missionary Congress 

Benedict XV 

IMC 

4 

7 

Netherlands 

Roman Catholic 

1 

3 

- 

3 

45.9 

13 

301 

1922 

“Miserimus Redemptor” 

Pius XI 

- 

2 

1 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

0 

2 

cl 930 

1 

45.9 

13 

302 

1922 

Catholic Action: “Ubi arcano” 

Pius XI 

- 

2 

5 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 

. 

5 

45.9 

13 

303 

1923 

Daily radio and television church services 

George V 

BBC(UK) 

10 

6 

Britain 

Nondenominational 

2 

6 


5 

45.8 

13 

304 

1923 

Evangelism in the modern world 

E.A. French 

- 

3 

7 

Britain 

Methodist 

2 

3 


2 

45.8 

1.3 

305 

c!923 

Million Testaments Campaigns 

G.T.B. Davis 

- 

8 

14 

USA 

Nondenominational 

1 

3 

- 

3 

45.8 

13 

306 

1924 

Global White leadership in world evangelization 

R.E. McAlister 

PAW PCI 

7 

13 

USA 

Pentecostal 

0 

0 

- 

3 

45.6 

13 

307 

1924 

United Pentecostal Church International 

J.G. Scheppe 

UPCI-FMD 

10 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal 

0 

5 

. 

5 

45.6 

13 

308 

1925 

Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work 

N. Soderblom 

- 

4 

4 

Sweden 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 

1 

4 

45.5 

13 

309 

1925 

World missionary atlas 

H.P. Beach 

ISRR IMC 

3 

3 

USA 

Ecumenical 

3 

3 

- 

3 

45.5 

13 

310 

1926 

The unfinished task of foreign missions 

R.E. Speer 

- 

3 

3 

USA 

Presbyterian 

4 

3 


1 

45.3 

1.3 

311 

1926 

Lighthouse of International Foursquare Evangelism 

Aimee S. McPherson 

LIFE-ICFG 

8 

13 

USA 

Pentecostal 

0 

3 

- 

4 

45.3 

13 

312 

1927 

1st World Conference on Faith and Order 

V.S. Azariah 

. 

4 

4 

Switzerland 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 


4 

45.2 

13 

313 

1927 

Association of Baptists for World Evangelism 

R.C. Thomas 

ABWE 

9 

7 

USA 

Baptist 

0 

3 

- 

4 

45.2 

13 

314 

1927 

The future of Christianity 

G.H. Williams 

- 

3 

3 

Britain 

Anglican 

3 

2 

- 

1 

45.2 

13 

315 

1928 

The unfinished evangelistic task 

C.H. Fahs 

IMC 

3 

3 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 

- 

1 

45.1 

13 

316 

1928 

World Fundamental Baptist Missionary Fellowship 

J.F. Norris 

WFBMFtWBFM) 8 

10 

USA 

Fundamentalist 

0 

4 

- 

4 

45.1 

13 

317 

1929 

Each One Teach One 

F.C. Laubach 

- 

9 

14 

Philippines 

Congregationalist 

4 

3 

- 

5 

44.9 

13 

318 

1930 

Movement for World Evangelization/Christian Holiday Crusade 

Thomas Cochrane 

MWE-CHC 

8 

7 

Britain 

Nondenominational 

1 

4 

. 

3 

44.8 

13 

319 

1930 

World Council for Life and Work 

William Temple 


4 

4 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 


4 

44.8 

13 

320 

1930 

Voice of Prophecy 

H.M.S. Richards 

SDA 

0 

6 

USA 

Adventist 

0 

5 


5 

44.8 

13 

321 

1930 

Bringing Christ to the Nations (The Lutheran Hour) 

W.A. Maier 

LCMS 

10 

6 

USA 

Lutheran 

2 

5 


5 

44.8 

13 

322 

1930 

International Missions 

B. Davidson 

IM 

9 

10 

USA 

Nondenominational 

0 

5 

- 

4 

44.8 

13 

323 

1930 

Association of Camps Farthest Out 

Glenn Clark 

CFO 

8 

2 

USA 

Charismatic 

2 

4 

- 

4 

44.8 

13 

324 

1931 

Unevangelized Fields Mission 

E.J. Pudney 

UFM 

9 

7 

Britain 

I nterdenominational 

0 

5 


4 

44.6 

1.3 

325 

1931 

Laudetur Jesus Christus (Radio Vatican) 

Pius XI 

SJ 

10 

6 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

0 

5 

. 

5 

44.6 

13 

326 

1931 

World-Wide Prayer & Missionary Union 

D. Dimlich 

WWPMU 

8 

2 

USA 

Interdenominational 

2 

4 


4 

44.6 

13 

327 

1932 

Conference of Bible Societies 

Eric M. North 

ABS BFBS 

4 

14 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 


4 

44.5 

13 

328 

1933 

Laodicean Church Age with Millennium in 1977 

W.M. Branham 

. 

0 

0 

USA 

Pentecostal 

0 

4 

1977 

4 

44.4 

13 

329 

1933 

The Navigators 

Dawson Trotman 

. 

9 

9 

USA 

Nondenominational 

2 

4 

. 

4 

44.4 

1.3 

330 

1934 

Jesus Christ and world evangelization 

Alexander McLeish 

WDM 

3 

3 

Britain 

Ecuminical 

3 

3 

. 

1 

44.2 

1.3 

331 

1934 

Evangelize to a Finish to Bring Back the King 

A.B. Buxton 

IVMF-IVF 

4 

7 

Britain 

Interdenominational 

2 

3 

. 

3 

44.2 

1.3 

332 

1934 

Biblical Research Society 

D.L. Cooper 

BRS 

0 

14 

USA 

Messianic Jewish 

0 

3 

- 

2 

44.2 

1.3 

333 

1934 

Two Thousand Tongues To Go 

W.C. Tow'nsend 

WBT-SIL 

10 

14 

USA 

Interdenominational 

1 

5 

- 

5 

44.2 

1.3 

334 

1934 

Youth for Christ International 

Torrey Johnson 

YFCI 

9 

7 

Canada 

Interdenominational 

0 

5 

. 

5 

44.2 

1.3 

335 

1935 

World Revival Crusade 

G. Jeffresy 

WRC 

5 

8 

Britain 

Pentecostal 

0 

3 

- 

3 

44.1 

13 

336 

cl 935 

World Intercessors 

Alice Huff 

OMS(IAMS) 

8 

2 

USA 

Holiness 

1 

2 

- 

4 

44.1 

1.3 

337 

1936 

Student Foreign Missions Fellowship 

R.C. McQuilkin 

SFMF-IVCF 

9 

13 

USA 

Interdenominational 

2 

3 


5 

43.9 

1.3 

338 

1936 

Awaiting the light: unevangelised areas of the world 

J.G.K. Harman 

1VMF 

3 

3 

Britain 

1 nterdenominational 

2 

3 

. 

1 

43.9 

1.3 

339 

1936 

Holy Spirit Association for Unification of World Christianity 

Sun Mvung Moon 

HSAUWC 

10 

13 

Korea 

Presbyterian 

0 

5 

- 

5 

43.9 

1.3 

340 

1937 

Child Evangelism Fellowship 

J.I. Overholtzer 

CEF 

9 

7 

USA 

Nondenominational 

1 

4 

- 

4 

43.8 

1.3 

341 

1938 

Evangelism for the world today (125 opinions) 

John R. Mott 

IMC 

3 

3 

USA 

Ecumenical 

3 

3 

- 

3 

43.7 

1.3 

342 

1938 

“Unoccupied fields”. Interpretative statistical survey 

J.I. Parker 

IMC 

3 

3 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

3 

2 

. 

1 

43.7 

13 

343 

1938 

4th World Missionary Conference 

William Paton 

IMC 

4 

7 

India 

Ecumenical 

3 

3 

. 

3 

43.7 

1.3 

344 

1938 

Gospel Recordings International 

Joy Ridderhof 

GRI 

9 

6 

USA 

Nondenominational 

0 

5 

- 

3 

43.7 

1.3 

345 

1938 

World Home Bible League 

W.A. Chapman 

WHBL 

8 

14 

USA 

N ondenomi nat iona 1 

2 

4 

- 

4 

43.7 

1.3 

346 

1939 

World Council of Bible Societies 

Hendrik Kraemer 

BFBS ABS 

4 

14 

Netherlands 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 

- 

4 

43.5 

13 

347 

1939 

“The Unfinished Evangelistic Task” 

Alexander McLeish 

IMC WDM 

3 

3 

India 

Ecumenical 

3 

2 


1 

43.5 

13 

348 

1939 

“Sunday schools and world evangelism” 

A. Black 

IRM 

3 

14 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

3 

2 

- 

0 

43.5 

13 

349 

1939 

World-Wide Signs Following Evangelism 

L.R.M. Kopp 

UFC 

7 

8 

USA 

Messianic Jewish 

0 

2 


2 

43.5 

1.3 

350 

1941 

Base ecclesial communities 

Helder Camara 

CEBEs( BECs) 

8 

4 

Brazil 

Roman Catholic 

I 

5 

- 

4 

43.2 

1.3 

351 

1941 

The battle of world evangelisation 

A.T. Houghton 

1VF BCMS 

3 

7 

Burma 

Anglican 

2 

3 

- 

1 

43.2 

1.3 

352 

1941 

International multilingual Bible correspondence courses 

Oswald J. Smith 

EBS-BCC 

9 

14 

Canada 

Nondenominational 

2 

5 

- 

4 

43.2 

1.3 

353 

1942 

1st World Survey of Unreached Areas: “The Black Spots Survey” 

L.G. Brierley 

WEC 

3 

3 

Britain 

Nondenominational 

0 

5 

- 

2 

43.2 

1.3 

354 

1942 

Ling Liang World-Wide Evangelistic Mission 

T.S.K. Dzao 

- 

8 

7 

China 

Nondenominational 

0 

3 

- 

3 

43.1 

1.3 

355 

1942 

New Tribes Mission 

P.W. Fleming 

NTM 

9 

7 

USA 

Fundamentalist 

1 

4 

. 

5 

43.1 

1.3 

356 

1942 

Committee on World Literacy & Christian Literature (Lit-Lit) 

F.C. Laubach 

FMCNA 

8 

14 

USA 

Ecumenical 

3 

3 

. 

2 

43.1 

1.3 

357 

1943 

National Religious Broadcasters 

W.W. Ayer 

NRB 

10 

6 

USA 

Nondenominational 

2 

5 

- 

5 

43.0 

1.2 

358 

1943 

"Into all the world”: the Great Commission 

S.M. Zwemer 

. 

3 

3 

USA 

Reformed 

2 

3 

. 

1 

43.0 

1.2 

359 

1943 

Global Outreach Mission 

J.O. Blackwood 

GOM 

8 

7 

USA 

Nondenominational 

1 

3 


4 

43.0 

1.2 

360 

1943 

Conservative Baptist Foreign Mission Society 

Vincent Brushwyler 

CBFMS 

7 

10 

USA 

Baptist 

1 

4 

- 

5 

43.0 

1.2 

361 

1944 

Third-World missionaries begin international evangelizing 

John Sung 

AEC 

5 

8 

Indonesia 

Interdenominational 

2 

1 

- 

5 

42.8 

1.2 

362 

1945 

Evangelical Foreign Missions Association 

Clyde W. Taylor 

EFMA NAE 

8 

13 

USA 

Interdenominational 

2 

4 

- 

6 

42.7 

1.2 

363 

1945 

Parachurch agencies support Great Commission ministries 

Herman C. Rutgers 

NBS ABS 

10 

13 

Netherlands 

I nterdenomi nat ional 

2 

5 


5 

42.7 

1.2 

364 

1945 

International Institute of Scientific Missionary Research 

O.G. Myklebust 

IISMR 

8 

3 

Norway 

Lutheran 

4 

I 


0 

42.7 

1.2 

365 

1946 

“Complete Christ’s Commission” and 1VSFM conferences 

Clyde W. Taylor 

IVSFM SFMF 

9 

13 

USA * 

Interdenominational 

2 

3 


4 

42.6 

1.2 

366 

1946 

United Bible Societies 

J.R. Temple 

UBS BFBS 

10 

14 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

4 

5 


6 

42.6 

1.2 

367 

1946 

World Literature Crusade 

J. McAlister 

WLC-EHC 

10 

14 

Canada 

Nondenominational 

2 

5 

1970 

4 

42.6 

1.2 

368 

1946 

Into all the world: a statement on evangelism 

V.C. Alexander 

- 

3 

7 

Scotland 

Presbyterian 

1 

3 

- 

2 

42.6 

1.2 

369 

1946 

Egede Institute of Missionary Study and Research 

O.G. Myklebust 

EIMSR 

8 

3 

Norway 

Lutheran 

3 

3 

- 

2 

42.6 

1.2 

370 

1946 

Asociacion Misionera Evangelica a las Naciones 

Obed Alvarez 

AMEN 

8 

7 

Peru 

Methodist 

2 

3 

- 

4 

42.6 

1.2 

371 

1947 

Whitby IMC Meeting: “Expectant Evangelism” 

C.W. Ranson 

IMC 

4 

7 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 

- 

2 

42.4 

1.2 

372 

1947 

Commission on World Missions, Lutheran World Federation 

Hanns Lilje 

CWM-I.WF 

4 

7 

Sweden 

Lutheran 

2 

3 

- 

4 

42.4 

1.2 

373 

1947 

Euntes Docete 

J. Saraiva Martins 

PUU 

3 

14 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

1 

2 

- 

2 

42.4 

1.2 

374 

1947 

We can if we will: the challenge of world evangelism 

R.V. DeLong 

- 

3 

14 

USA 

Holiness 

2 

3 

- 

1 

42.4 

1.2 

375 

1947 

Fuller Theological Seminary' 

C.E. Fuller 

- 

1 

13 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

2 

5 


4 

42.4 

1.2 

376 

1947 

World Revival Prayer League 

Margaret K. Ross 

- 

6 

2 

Japan 

Nondenominational 

2 

1 


1 

42.4 

1.2 


(continued on next paza 
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_ 

1947 

(continued) 

Oral Roberts Evangelistic Association 

Oral Roberts 

OREA/ORU 

9 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal 

1 

4 

. 

6 

42.4 

1.2 

9 

IT* 

1948 

10 World Congresses on World Evangelization 

Torrey Johnson 

YFCI 

4 

7 

Switzerland 

Nondenominational 

2 

3 

- 

4 

42.3 

1.2 

0 

TT} 

1948 

World Council of Churches, 7th Function 

W.A. Visser t' Hooft 

WCC 

6 

4 

Netherlands 

Ecumenical 

3 

6 

- 

5 

42.3 

1.2 

9 

« 

1948 

International Council of Christian Churches 

C. Mclntire 

ICCC 

6 

13 

USA 

Fundamentalist 

0 

5 

- 

5 

42.3 

1.2 

5 

31 

1948 

Christian Crusade, ICCC Bible Balloon Project 

B.J. Hargis 

CENM ICCC 

7 

7 

USA 

Fundamentalist 

0 

4 


3 

42.3 

1.2 

0 

a: 

1948 

Set a watchman: a world survey 

F.C. Maddox 

IVF 

3 

3 

China 

Interdenominational 

2 

3 

- 

1 

42.3 

1.2 

0 

- 

1948 

New Order of the Latter Rain: Global Missions Broadcast 

George Hawtin 

NOLR 

5 

8 

Canada 

Pentecostal 

0 

3 

- 

4 

42.3 

1.2 

3 


1949 

WCC Study “The Evangelization of Man in Mass Society" 

J.C. Hoekendijk 

WCC 

3 

3 

Switzerland 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 

- 

2 

42.1 

1.2 

0 


1949 

Association for Native Evangelism 

T.L. Osborn 

- 

8 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal 

0 

4 

- 

4 

42.1 

1.2 

8 

m 

1949 

World Gospel Crusades/Every Creature Crusade 

C.E. Cowman 

WGC/OMS 

9 

14 

USA 

Holiness 

1 

3 

- 

3 

42.1 

1.2 

4 

3T 

1949 

World Christian handbook (1949, 1952, 1957, 1962, 1968) 

K.G. Grubb 

WCH/WDM 

3 

3 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 

- 

2 

42.1 

1.2 

0 

3*5* 

1949 

Cursillos de Cristianidad 

J. Hervas 

- 

8 

13 

Spain 

Roman Catholic 

1 

5 

- 

4 

42.1 

1.2 

7 

- 

1950 

Billy Graham Evangelistic Association 

Billy Graham 

BGF.A 

10 

7 

USA 

Nondenominational 

2 

6 


5 

42.0 

1.2 

9 


1950 

Help Open Paths to Evangelize (HOPE) 

G.F. Gudladt 

HOPE 

7 

7 

USA 

Fundamentalist 

0 

2 

- 

2 

42.0 

1.2 

0 


1950 

World Vision International 

Bob Pierce 

WV-WVI 

8 

4 

USA 

N onden omi nat ional 

1 

4 

- 

6 

42.0 

1.2 

9 


1950 

Literacy as evangelism 1 World Literacy Evangelism 

F.C. Laubach 

WLE 

3 

14 

Philippines 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 

- 

3 

42.0 

1.2 

3 

3*5 

1950 

Evangelistic broadcasting Cathedral of Tomorrow 

Rex Humbard 


1 

6 

USA 

Pentecostal 

0 

4 

- 

5 

42.0 

1.2 

8 


1950 

Hour of Decision 

Billy Graham 

BGEA 

7 

6 

USA 

Baptist 

1 

5 

- 

4 

42.0 

1.2 

8 

55 

1950 

Full Gospel Businessmen’s Fellowship International 

D. Shakarian 

FGBFI 

1 

13 

USA 

Pentecostal 

2 

5 

- 

5 

42.0 

1.2 

9 

5* 

1950 

Baptist Bible Fellowship International 

F. Donnelson 

BBFI 

6 

7 

USA 

Baptist 

0 

3 

- 

5 

42.0 

1.2 

8 

3BT 

1950 

Missionaries of Charitv 

Mother Teresa 

MC 

6 

4 

India 

Roman Catholic 

2 

3 

- 

5 

42.0 

1.2 

9 


1950 

World-Wide Missions International 

Basil Miller 

WWM 

6 

7 

Nigeria 

Fundamentalist 

0 

1 

- 

4 

42.0 

1.2 

5 


1951 

1st World Congress of the Lay Apostolate 

Pius XII 

- 

I 

5 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

0 

3 

- 

3 

41.8 

1.2 

3 

4» 

1952 

Christ s hope of the Kingdom 

Alexander McLeish 

WDM 

3 

3 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

3 

3 

- 

1 

0 

41.7 

1.2 

0 

m 

1952 

“Trends in world evangelism” 

EJ. Homrighausen 

WCH-SAT 

3 

3 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

3 

2 

- 

41.7 

1.2 

0 

<12 

1952 

“The Great Commission for Anabaptists” 

F.H. Littell 

- 

3 

7 

USA 

Methodist 

3 

3 

- 

1 

41.7 

1.2 

0 

m 

1952 

Worldwide Revival Movement 

W.F.. Allen 

- 

3 

2 

Ireland 

Nondenominational 

0 

3 

- 

2 

41.7 

1.2 

0 

*A 

1952 

World Wide Pictures 

Billy Graham 

WWP-BGEA 

10 

6 

USA 

Evangelical 

3 

5 

- 

4 

41.7 

1.2 

9 

«5 

1953 

Indonesian Missionary Fellowship 

Petrus Octavianus 

WEC/IMF 

8 

7 

Indonesia 

Nondenominational 

0 

5 

- 

4 

41.7 

1.2 

8 

mt 

1953 

World Committee for Christian Broadcasting 

Edwin Robertson 

WCCB / BBC 

1 

6 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

2 

I 

- 

2 

41.5 

1.2 

0 

X r 

1953 

“World Evangelization in Our Time” 

D.B. Barrett 

CMS/BFBS 

3 

3 

Britain 

Anglican 

5 

2 

- 

0 

41.5 

1.2 

1 

4:8 

1953 

Congress of Catholic Action: Liberation Theology 

G. Gutierrez 

CA/CEBes 

4 

4 

Peru 

Roman Catholic 

1 

5 

- 

5 

41.5 

1.2 

8 

4]*i 

1954 

“Christ the Hope of the World” 

W.A. Visser t’ Hooft 

WCC 

4 

13 

USA 

Ecumenical 

4 

6 

- 

4 

41.3 

1.2 

3 

jeo 

1954 

WCC Survey “Evangelism: the mission of the Church” 

J.C. Hoekendijk 

WCC 

3 

3 

Switzerland 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 

- 

3 

41.3 

1.2 

0 

45J 

1954 

MAP International 

L.E. Dixon 

MAP 

6 

4 

USA 

Nondenominational 

2 

2 

- 

5 

41.3 

1.2 

6 

M2 

1954 

Schemes for future evangelization 

J.E. Rattenbury 

MCGB 

3 

3 

Britain 

Methodist 

1 

3 

- 

0 

41.3 

1.2 

0 

'413 

1954 

The Bible in world evangelism 

A.M. Chirgwin 

UBS BFBS 

3 

14 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 

- 

1 

41.3 

1.2 

0 

u 

1954 

World Missionary Evangelism 

J.E. Douglas 

WMF. 

6 

7 

USA 

Nondenominational 

1 

0 

1 

- 

3 

41.3 

1.2 

5 

|'4I5 

1954 

New Life League World Missionary Society 

F. D. Jarvis 

NLL 

6 

14 

USA 

Baptist 

4 

- 

4 

41.3 

1.2 

8 


1955 

World Conference on Missionary Radio 

C.W. Jones 

WCMR 

4 

6 

USA 

Nondenominational 

1 

1 

- 

2 

41.1 

1.2 

0 


1955 

Midnight Call Missionary Work 

W. Malgo 

- 

7 

7 

Switzerland 

Evangelical 

1 

2 


3 

41.1 

1.2 

0 

! jcs 

1955 

A survey of world missions 

J.C. Thiessen 

- 

3 

3 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

2 

3 

- 

2 

41.1 

1.2 

0 


1956 

Charismatic Movement (Second Wave of Renewal) 

R. Winkler 

- 

5 

2 

USA 

Charismatic 

3 

5 

- 

5 

41.0 

1.2 

8 

4CS 

1956 

A monthly letter about evangelism 

D.T. Niles 

DWME-WCC 

3 

14 

Switzerland 

Ecumenical 

4 

2 

- 

3 

41.0 

1.2 

7 

c 

1956 

The gospel to every creature 

L.-J. Suenens 

- 

3 

14 

Belgium 

Roman Catholic 

4 

3 

- 

1 

41.0 

1.2 

0 

■d 

1956 

Mission fields today: a brief world survey 

A.J. Dain 

IVF 

3 

3 

Britain 

Anglican 

3 

3 

- 

2 

41.0 

1.2 

0 

4C3 

1957 

World evangelism today 

D.T. Niles 

WCC 

3 

3 

Switzerland 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 

- 

2 

40.8 

1.2 

0 

451 

1957 

Global Conquest 

J.P. Hogan 

AoG(USA) 

8 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal 

0 

3 

1960 

4 

40.8 

1.2 

0 

-C5 

1957 

Nights of Prayer for World-wide Revival 

George S. Ingram 

CMS 

7 

2 

India 

Anglican 

2 

0 

- 

1 

40.8 

1.2 

0 

4> 

1957 

Easter Day Encyclical 

Pius XII 

- 

0 

1 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

1 

2 

cl 965 

1 

40.8 

1.2 

0 

jC" 

1957 

The unfinished task 

S.C. Neill 

WCC/CMS 

3 

3 

Ireland 

Anglican 

4 

3 

- 

1 

40.8 

1.2 

0 

jq 

1957 

Operation Mobilization/Send The Light 

George Verwer 

OM-STL 

10 

5 

USA 

Nondenominational 

2 

5 

- 

5 

40.8 

1.2 

9 

; c? 

1957 

Conference of World Confessional Groups 

B.B. Beach 

WCFs/CWCs 

6 

13 

Switzerland 

Ecumenical 

4 

1 

- 

1 

40.8 

1.2 

5 

id) 

1958 

Ecumenical Mission to the World 

Alan Walker 

ACC 

2 

7 

Australia 

Methodist 

3 

0 

- 

1 

40.6 

1.2 

0 

[ 42 ! 

1958 

Porefthendes (Go Ye) 

A. Yannoulatos 

SYNDESMOS 

4 

14 

Greece 

Eastern Orthodox 

1 

4 

- 

2 

40.6 

1.2 

0 

' jgr 

1958 

Bibles For The World 

Rochunga Pudaite 

BFTW 

8 

14 

India 

Conservative Evangelical 

2 

4 

- 

3 

40.6 

1.2 

6 

1433 

1958 

Bilan du monde: encvclopedie catholique du monde chretien 

Jean Frisque 

FERES 

3 

3 

Belgium 

Roman Catholic 

2 

3 

- 

2 

40.6 

1.2 

0 

43i 

1959 

Sharing Christ with the Whole World 

Baker J. Cauthen 

SBC 

6 

7 

USA 

Baptist 

0 

1 

- 

5 

40.5 

1.2 

3 

i Jt?* 

1959 

Evangelism-in-Depth 

R.K. Strachan 

EiD 

10 

5 

Nicaragua 

Interdenominational 

3 

3 

- 

5 

40.5 

1.2 

6 

1 4E* 

1959 

Prophecies of the final Antichrist 

P.I. Rissaut 

- 

0 

0 

Palestine 

Roman Catholic 

0 

1 

2004 

0 

40.5 

1.2 

0 

- * 

1959 

Worldwide Missionary Society 

David Tsutada 

- 

7 

7 

Japan 

Nondenominational 

1 

1 

- 

2 

40.5 

1.2 

0 

4> 

1960 

Facing the unfinished task 

J.O. Percy 

IFMA 

4 

7 

USA 

Fundamentalist 

0 

4 

- 

2 

40.3 

1.2 

0 

45 

1960 

Baptist International Missions 

D. Sisk 

BIM 

6 

7 

USA 

Baptist 

0 

4 

- 

5 

40.3 

1.2 

8 

A4: 

1960 

World MAP (World Missionary Assistance Plan) 

R. Mahoney 

WMAP 

8 

13 

USA 

Pentecostal 

3 

4 

2000 

3 

40.3 

1.2 

5 

_ 

1960 

The Gospel Blimp: “One Billion Unreached” 

Joseph T. Bayly 

IVCF-IVP 

3 

14 

USA 

Nondenominational 

2 

3 

- 

1 

40.3 

1.2 

0 


1960 

Youth With A Mission 

Loren Cunningham 

YWAM/AoG 

10 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal 

3 

5 


6 

40.3 

1.2 

9 

Mg? 

1961 

World Missionary Press 

W. Goodman 

WMP 

8 

14 

USA 

Nondenominational 

1 

1 

- 

3 

40.1 

1.2 

0 

_. 

1961 

2nd World Survey: “19 Point Program to Reach the Unreached” 

L.G. Brierley 

WEC 

9 

7 

Britain 

Nondenominational 

0 

5 

- 

2 

40.1 

1.2 

1 


1961 

1st Pan-Orthodox Conference 

Athenagoras I 

- 

6 

5 

Greece 

Eastern Orthodox 

2 

3 

- 

3 

40.1 

1.2 

8 


1961 

World Evangelism 

Morris Cerullo 

WE(MCWF.) 

7 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal 

1 

1 

- 

3 

40.1 

1.2 

5 

mT 

1961 

Commission on World Mission and Evangelism 

D.T. Niles 

DWME-CWMF. 

7 

7 

India 

Ecumenical 

3 

3 

- 

5 

40.1 

1.2 

9 

j 

1961 

Joint Action for Mission 

Lesslie Newbigin 

JAM-WCC 

7 

4 

Switzerland 

Ecumenical 

3 

2 

- 

2 

40.1 

1.2 

0 

_C 

1961 

Christian Broadcasting Network/CBN World Outreach 

M.G. Robertson 

WYAH(CBN) 

6 

6 

USA 

Charismatic 

1 

5 

- 

6 

40.1 

1.2 

9 

4* 

1961 

6th International Student Missionary Convention 

Clyde W. Taylor 

IVCF-SFMF 

4 

13 

USA 

Interdenominational 

2 

3 

1971 

2 

40.1 

1.2 

0 

i 4p: 

1961 

World Association for Christian Broadcasting 

Edwin Robertson 

WACBWCCB 

6 

6 

Kenya 

Ecumenical 

2 

1 

- 

2 

40.1 

1.2 

0 

4fZ 

1961 

World Radio Missionary Fellowship: HCJB-TV 

C.W. Jones 

HCJB-TV 

9 

6 

Ecuador 

Nondenominational 

1 

4 


4 

40.1 

1.2 

8 

4S? 

1961 

Theological centrality of the Great Commission 

Karl Barth 

- 

1 

3 

Switzerland 

Reformed 

3 

1 

- 

0 

40.1 

1.2 

1 

iSl 

1961 

Third World Missions Federation 

Elam Angali 

TWMF 

7 

7 

Kenya 

Lutheran 

2 

0 

- 

1 

40.1 

1.2 

4 

4ff 

1962 

Vatican Council II (21st Ecumenical Council) 

John XXIII 

- 

10 

7 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

2 

6 

- 

5 

40.0 

1.2 

3 

J-5: 

1962 

Presence evangelization: The missionary nature of the church 

J. Blauw 

NMC 

3 

5 

Netherlands 

Ecumenical 

3 

3 

- 

0 

40.0 

1.2 

0 

4T 

1962 

Haggai Institute for Advanced Leadership Training 

John Haggai 

HI ALT 

8 

13 

Singapore 

Nondenominational 

3 

4 

- 

4 

40.0 

1.2 

6 


1962 

Catholic prophecies of Antichrist 

G. Barberin 

- 

0 

0 

Palestine 

Roman Catholic 

0 

3 

2000 

3 

40.0 

1.2 

0 

jgC 

1963 

Witness in Six Continents 

Lesslie Newbigin 

CWME-WCC 

7 

5 

Mexico 

Ecumenical 

3 

3 

- 

4 

39.8 

1.2 

0 

; *»’ 

1963 

International Christian Broadcasters 

C.W'. Jones 

1CB 

7 

6 

USA 

Nondenominational 

2 

1 

- 

2 

39.8 

1.2 

0 

-* 

1963 

“P&cem in Terris” 

John XXIII 

- 

3 

14 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

1 

2 

- 

2 

39.8 

1.2 

0 

*: 

1963 

“God’s Word for a New Age” 

Otrvier Begum 

UBS 

9 

14 

Japan 

Ecumenical 

3 

2 

- 

5 

39.8 

1.2 

0 

4k? 

1963 

New Life For All 

W. Bellamy 

NLFA 

9 

9 

Nigeria 

Interdenominational 

3 

3 

- 

5 

39,8 

1.2 

4 


1963 

Jesus’ strategy for the world: The Master Plan cf E\xmgelism 

Robert E. Coleman 

- 

9 

5 

USA 

Methodist 

3 

3 

- 

2 

39.8 

1.2 

3 

4r: 

1964 

“Lumen Gentium” and “Ad Gentes” 

ftiul VI 

- 

3 

7 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

2 

3 

- 

4 

39.6 

1.2 

7 

J*r 

1964 

Each One Teach and Win One 

F.C. Laubach 

- 

8 

14 

USA 

Congregationalist 

3 

3 

- 

3 

39.6 

1.2 

4 

j*T 

1964 

Global church growth 

D_A_ McGa\ran 

ICG-SWM 

8 

10 

USA 

Interdenominational 

2 

2 

- 

2 

39.6 

1.2 

5 

m 

1964 

Secretariat for Non-Christians 

Serao Pignedoli 

- 

6 

4 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

1 

3 

- 

3 

39.6 

1.2 

6 

**■ 

1964 

Evangelical missions quarterly 

James W. Reapsome 

EMQ EMIS 

3 

3 

USA 

Evangelical 

3 

2 

- 

3 

39.6 

1.2 

8 

XJi 

1965 

Oriental Orthodox Churches Conference 

Kyrlas VI 

OOCC 

6 

5 

Ethiopia 

Oriental Orthodox 

2 

3 

- 

3 

39.5 

1.2 

7 
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76/APPENDIX A 


No. Year Brief name for plan 

1 2 _3_ 

(continued) 

471 1965 World Evangelization Research Centre 

472 1965 Unreached Peoples emphasis 

473 1965 Secretariat for Non-Believers 

474 1965 “Decree on the Apostolate of the Laity” 

475 1966 Wheaton Declaration: “The Church’s Worldwide Mission” 

476 1966 World Congress on Evangelism 

477 1966 Pacific Conference of Churches: “Go Ye...” 

478 1966 Missions Advanced Research and Communication Center 

479 1966 Release the World for Christ 

480 1967 Sacred Congregation for the Evangelization of Peoples 

481 1967 International Correspondence Institute 

482 1967 Crusade for World Revival 

483 1967 Council of the Laity (Pontificium Consilium pro Laicis) 

484 1967 Encyclopedia of modern Christian missions 

485 1968 “Behold I make all things new” 

486 1968 Total World Evangelization 

487 1968 World Association for Christian Communication 

488 1968 Anglican Consultative Council 

489 1968 “A strategy for world evangelism” 

490 1968 Association for World Evangelism 

491 1968 African Independent Churches Service 

492 1969 Jimmy Swaggart Ministries 

493 1969 “Peace on Earth” International Assemblies 

494 1969 World Evangelism Foundation 

495 1970 Commission on Church Cooperation 

496 1970 9th International Student Missionary Convention 

497 1970 The late great planet Earth 

498 1970 “AD 2000: 350 million Christians in Africa” 

499 1970 Frankfurt Declaration on Mission 

500 1970 World Mission of Reconciliation through Jesus Christ 

501 1970 “Strategy for world evangelism: are we too late?” 

502 1970 Missionary Message to the World 

503 1970 Saturation evangelism 

504 1970 m.v. Logos and literature evangelism 

505 1971 “Issues in World Evangelism” 

506 1971 Final Advance of Scripture Translation 

507 1971 International Crusades 

508 1971 Conference on Church-Mission Relationships 

509 1971 World Evangelization Strategy Consultation 

510 1971 Evangelical Alliance Commission on World Mission 

511 1972 International Catholic Charismatic Renewal 

512 1972 “World evangelisation”/ World Pentecost 

513 1972 Consultation on the Gospel and Frontier Peoples 

514 1972 The Explo stor y: a plan to change the w orld 

515 1972 MIAMSI (Rome) 

516 1972 Koinonia / Look j The Frontiersman 

517 1972 Great Commission Prayer Crusade 

518 1972 Salvation Today 

519 1973 Mission to The World 

520 1973 Summer Institute of World Mission 

521 1973 Globe Missionary Evangelism 

522 1973 Seoul Declaration on Christian Mission 

523 1973 10th Inter-Varsity Missionary Convention 

524 1973 Trinity Broadcasting Network 

525 1973 World Film Crusade/ Winning the World for Christ 

526 1973 Ephesian Method: Breaking the stained-glass barrier 

527 1974 Confessing Christ Today 

528 1974 Operation World: a guide to praying for the world 

529 1974 Lausanne Committee for World Evangelization 

530 1974 EXPLO-74 (2nd Training Conference on Evangelism) 

531 1974 Holy Year Jubilee 

532 1974 Sharing Christs Bold Mission 

533 1974 Synod of Bishops: “The Evangelization of the Modern World” 

534 1974 World Mission 1975 (World Methodist Mission) 

535 1974 Mission Renewal Teams 

536 1974 Reaching the unreached 

537 1974 Discipling A Whole Nation 

538 1974 Religious and the evangelization of the world 

539 1974 World evangelism and the Word of God 

540 1974 Presbyterian Order for World Evangelism 

541 cl974 Missao Antioquia 

542 1975 Full Gospel World Mission Association 

543 1975 World Conference on the Holy Spirit 

544 1975 “Jesus Christ Frees and Unites” 

545 1975 “New People for a New World—Through Christ” 

546 1975 World evangelization communication strategy 

547 1975 Total Missions Thrust: Global Discipleship 

548 1975 Project Look Up 

549 1975 Associates for World Evangelization 

550 1975 International Missionary Congress 

551 1975 Evangelii Nuntiandi 

552 1975 Total World Evangelization Vision 

553 1975 Genesis Project: New Media Bible 

554 1975 World Evangelical Fellowship Missions Commission 

555 1976 Bold Mission Thrust 

556 Gabriel Olasoji World Evangelism 

Sf US Center for World Mission 

---t ' jl. jggiirg Scxaes} Working Group 

«“?» :tr ifesmnumd Evangelism 



Author 

4 

Initials Type Min 

5 6 7 

Origin 

8 

Tradition 

9 

CoopP 

10 11 

DlineReso Unev 1 
12 13 14 

Ratio 5 
15 

D.B. Barrett 

WERC/CSWE 

8 

3 

Kenya 

Anglican 

3 

2 

_ 

1 

39.5 

1.2 

V.F..W. Hayward 

IRM/AACC 

8 

3 

Cameroon 

Ecumenical 

3 

3 

- 

2 

39.5 

1.2 

Franz Konig 

- 

6 

4 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

1 

3 

- 

3 

39.5 

1.2 

Paul VI 

- 

3 

5 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

5 

3 

- 

4 

39.5 

1.2 

Clyde W. Taylor 

EFMA/IFMA 

4 

7 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

3 

- 

2 

39.3 

1.2 

Billy Graham 

BGEA/CT 

7 

7 

Germany 

Interdenominational 

3 

3 

- 

3 

39.3 

1.2 

Baitcke Nabetari 

PCC 

7 

7 

New Caledonia 

Ecumenical 

3 

1 

- 

2 

39.3 

1.2 

E.R. Dayton 

MARC-WVI 

8 

3 

USA 

Nondenominational 

2 

4 

2000 

4 

39.3 

1.2 

C. Panos 

GOC 

1 

7 

Greece 

Eastern Orthodox 

1 

1 


2 

39.3 

1.2 

Sergio Pignedoli 

SCEP-RCC 

10 

7 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

2 

6 

- 

6 

39.1 

1.2 

G. Flattery 

AoG(USA)-ICI 

9 

14 

Belgium 

Pentecostal 

1 

6 

- 

4 

39.1 

1.2 

P. Yonggi Cho 

CWR 

1 

7 

Korea 

Pentecostal 

2 

1 

- 

3 

39.1 

1.2 

Maurice Roy 


6 

5 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

1 

4 

- 

5 

39.1 

1.2 

B.L. Goddard 

. 

3 

3 

USA 

Nondenominational 

4 

3 

- 

2 

39.1 

1.2 

N. Goodall 

wcc 

5 

7 

Sweden 

Ecumenical 

3 

3 

- 

3 

38.9 

1.2 

J.F. Shepherd 

- 

3 

7 

USA 

Evangelical 

2 

2 

- 

0 

38.9 

1.2 

Edwin Robertson 

WACC WACB 

6 

6 

Britain 

Ecumenical 

3 

6 

- 

4 

38.9 

1.2 

J.W.A. Howe 

ACC 

6 

13 

Britain 

Anglican 

2 

3 


4 

38.9 

1.2 

E.L. Copeland 

SBC-FMB 

3 

3 

USA 

Baptist 

2 

2 

- 

0 

38.9 

1.2 

F. Rcddineton 

AWE 

7 

7 

USA 

Nondenominational 

2 

0 

- 

1 

38.9 

1.2 

D.B. Barrett 

AICS CMS 

9 

13 

Kenya 

Ecumenical 

5 

5 

- 

5 

38.9 

1.2 

Jimmy L. Swaggart 

JSM-AoG 

10 

6 

USA 

Pentecostal 

0 

4 

- 

6 

38.8 

1.2 

Nathan H. Knorr 

IBSA-JWs 

10 

5 

Denmark 

Witnesses 

0 

6 

1975 

5 

38.8 

1.2 

W.H. Jackson 

WEF FMB 

9 

7 

USA 

Baptist 

0 

4 


4 

38.8 

1.2 

J.A. Scherer 

CCC-LWF 

6 

4 

France 

Lutheran 

2 

2 


3 

38.6 

1.2 

Clvde W. Taylor 

- 

1 

13 

USA 

Interdenominational 

2 

4 

- 

3 

38.6 

1.2 

H. Lindsay 

- 

0 

1 

USA 

Fundamentalist 

0 

3 

- 

2 

38.6 

1.2 

D.B. Barrett 

1RM.CMS 

8 

3 

Kenya 

Anglican 

5 

5 

2000 

0 

38.6 

1.2 

P. Beyerhaus 


4 

7 

Germany 

Conservative Evangelical 

2 

1 


1 

38.6 

1.2 

Robert S. Denny 

BWA 

8 

7 

USA 

Baptist 

1 

3 


2 

38.6 

1.2 

C.F.H. Henry 

CT WVI 

3 

3 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

2 

- 

0 

38.6 

1.2 

Paul VI 

. 

1 

7 

Samoa 

Roman Catholic 

2 

2 

- 

2 

38.6 

1.2 

G.W. Peters 


3 

7 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

3 

- 

1 

38.6 

1.2 

George Mi ley 

OM 

9 

14 

Britain 

Nondenominational 

0 

5 


4 

38.6 

1.2 

J.R.W. Stott 

IVP 

3 

7 

Britain 

Anglican 

3 

3 

- 

0 

37.9 

1.2 

A. Bergstedt 

FAST SIL 

8 

14 

USA 

Nondenominational 

1 

1 

- 

2 

37.9 

1.2 

B.W. Mieth 

1C 

7 

7 

USA 

Baptist 

I 

4 

2000 

4 

37.9 

1.2 

James W. Reapsome 

EMIS 

4 

7 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

3 

- 

2 

37.9 

1.2 

P. Rees 

. 

4 

3 

USA 

Nondenominational 

2 

0 

- 

1 

37.9 

1.2 

A.M. Derham 

EAC.B 

3 

7 

Britain 

Evangelical 

3 

3 

- 

2 

37.9 

1.2 

Ralph Martin 

ICCRO 

5 

2 

USA 

Roman Catholic 

2 

3 

- 

6 

37.2 

l.l 

Donald Gee 

WPC 

2 

8 

Britain 

Pentecostal 

1 

2 

- 

1 

37.2 

LI 

R. Pierce Beaver 

- 

4 

3 

USA 

Interdenominational 

3 

3 

- 

3 

37.2 

1.1 

P. Eshleman 

CCC1 

3 

7 

USA 

N ondenominat ional 

2 

3 

- 

1 

37.2 

LI 

G. Benelli 

MIAMSI 

6 

5 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

1 

1 

- 

2 

37.2 

1.1 

L.G. Brierley 

WF.C-IRO 

3 

14 

Brazil 

Nondenominational 

2 

2 

- 

2 

37.2 

1.1 

Vonette Bright 

GCPC-CCCI 

4 

2 

USA 

Nondenominational 

3 

4 

1980 

3 

37.2 

1.1 

John G. Gatu 

CWMF.-WCC 

4 

4 

Thailand 

Ecumenical 

3 

2 

- 

1 

37.2 

1.1 

Paul E. McKaughan 

PCA-MTW 

9 

10 

USA 

Presbyterian 

2 

4 

- 

4 

36.5 

1.1 

P. Yonggi Cho 

SIWM 

8 

7 

Korea 

Presbyterian 

2 

3 

- 

4 

36.5 

1.1 

K. Sumrall 

GME 

8 

8 

USA 

Charismatic 

1 

1 

- 

4 

36.5 

1.1 

David J. Cho 

AMA 

4 

7 

Korea 

Evangelical 

3 

4 

- 

2 

36.5 

1.1 

J.E. Kyle 

IVCF-SFMF 

1 

7 

USA 

Interdenominational 

3 

3 

- 

2 

36.5 

1.1 

Paul F. Crouch 

TBN 

7 

6 

USA 

Pentecostal 

1 

4 

- 

6 

36.5 

1.1 

Brother John 

WFC-WTF 

7 

6 

USA 

Nondenominational 

3 

4 

- 

2 

36.5 

1.1 

David A. Womack 

AoG 

9 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal 

2 

3 

- 

2 

36.5 

1.1 

A. Yannoulatos 


6 

7 

Romania 

Eastern Orthodox 

1 

3 

- 

5 

35.8 

1.1 

Patrick J. Johnstone 

DM STL/OM 

3 

2 

Zimbabwe 

Conservative Evangelical 

2 

3 

- 

2 

35.8 

LI 

G. Osei-Mensah 

ICOWE-LCWE 

6 

13 

Switzerland 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

5 

- 

5 

35.8 

1.1 

Joon Gon Kim 

CCCI 

8 

13 

Korea 

Nondenominational 

2 

3 

- 

4 

35.8 

1.1 

Paul VI 

. 

1 

7 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

0 

3 

- 

5 

35.8 

1.1 

Baker J. Cauthen 

FMB-SBC 

8 

7 

USA 

Baptist 

0 

3 

- 

5 

35.8 

1.1 

Wladyslaw Rubin 

SB-RCC 

4 

4 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

1 

3 

- 

6 

35.8 

1.1 

Alan Walker 

WMC 

8 

7 

Israel 

Methodist 

1 

1 

- 

4 

35.8 

1.1 

B. Goheen 

1VCF 

7 

7 

USA 

Nondenominational 

2 

0 

- 

3 

35.8 

1.1 

E.C. Pentecost 

MARC-WVI 

7 

3 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

2 

3 

- 

1 

35.8 

1.1 

J. Montgomery 

DAWN 

9 

9 

Philippines 

Nondenominational 

3 

4 

- 

3 

35.8 

1.1 

J. Cloutier 

CRC-CCC 

7 

2 

Canada 

Roman Catholic 

1 

3 

- 

2 

35.8 

1.1 

A.P. Johnston 

- 

3 

7 

USA 

Fundamentalist 

2 

3 

- 

1 

35.8 

1.1 

Roberta Winter 

POWE 

6 

3 

USA 

Presbyterian 

2 

2 


I 

35.8 

1.1 

Jonatan Santos 

MA/WEC 

8 

7 

Brazil 

Nondenominational 

0 

1 

- 

3 

35.8 

1.1 

P. Yonggi Cho 

FGWMA/AoG 

8 

8 

Korea 

Pentecostal 

0 

3 

- 

4 

35.1 

LI 

M. Benhayim 

- 

1 

2 

Israel 

Pentecostal 

1 

4 

- 

2 

35.1 

1.1 

Philip Potter 

WCC 

4 

4 

Kenya 

Ecumenical 

3 

4 

- 

5 

35.1 

1.1 

Robert S. Denny 

BWA 

1 

7 

Sweden 

Baptist 

1 

3 

- 

5 

35.1 

1.1 

J.F. Engel 

- 

3 

3 

USA 

Anglican 

2 

3 

- 

2 

35.1 

1.1 

Baker J. Cauthen 

FMB-SBC 

9 

9 

USA 

Baptist 

0 

6 

- 

5 

35.1 

1.1 

J. Wiebe 

PLU/ICB 

8 

6 

USA 

Evangelical 

1 

4 

- 

3 

35.1 

1.1 

Bruce Graham 

AWE 

4 

7 

USA 

Evangelical 

2 

0 

- 

1 

35.1 

L! 

Agnelo Rossi 

IMC-RCC 

4 

3 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

1 

3 

- 

3 

35.1 

1.1 

Paul VI 

- 

3 

7 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

3 

3 


3 

35.1 

1.1 

L. Southwick 

NLI-TWEV 

6 

14 

USA 

Charismatic 

1 

4 

- 

2 

35.1 

1.1 

J. Heyman 

NMB-GP/CCCI 

8 

6 

USA 

Nondenominational 

1 

4 

- 

4 

35.1 

1.1 

Theodore Williams 

MC-WEF 

8 

13 

Korea 

Conservative Evangelical 

2 

3 

- 

5 

35.1 

1.1 

W. Hultgren 

BMT-SBC 

10 

7 

USA 

Baptist 

1 

6 

2000 

6 

34.4 

1.1 

Gabriel K. Olasoji 

GOWE 

8 

8 

Nigeria 

Pentecostal 

3 

4 

- 

3 

34.4 

1.1 

R.D. Winter 

USCWM 

10 

7 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

2 

4 

- 

4 

34.4 

1.1 

C.P. Wagner 

SWG-LCWF. 

8 

3 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

4 

- 

3 

34.4 

LI 

A.J. Dain 

- 

1 

7 

Australia 

Evangelical 

3 

4 

- 

1 

34.4 

LI 

Ira North 

AMEN-CCCC 

7 

7 

USA 

Disciples 

1 

1 

- 

3 

34.4 

LI 

P. Yonggi Cho 

AoG 

5 

10 

Korea 

Pentecostal 

2 

4 

2000 

4 

34.4 

LI 

TWroas. Wars 

CCOWE 

4 

7 

Hong Kong 

Evangelical 

3 

4 

- 

2 

34.4 

1.1 

laic 

EFMA 

3 

3 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

I 

1990 

2 

34.4 

LI 

V,anr3C ft-gst 

LCWE CCCI 

7 

2 

USA 

Nondenominational 

3 

4 

- 

3 

34.4 

1.1 


(continued on next 








LIST OF 788 GLOBAL PLANS/77 


2 


Brief name for plan 
3 

(continued) 

Habitat for Humanity International 
Fellowship of World Christians 
Charismatic Renewal in the Christian Churches 
“Catechetics in our time” 

World Conference on Audio-Visuals and Evangelization 
Here’s Life, World 
World Mission 1978-1981 

International Conference on the Catholic Charismatic Renewal 
Danvik National Conferences on World Evangelization 
Maryknoll “Statement of Mission Vision” 

The battle for world evangelism 

Systems, Hardware & Research for Evangelization (SHARE) 
Great Commission Strategy Resource Network 
“The unfinished task of world mission” 

Sharing of Ministries Abroad (SOMA) 

Conference on Unreached Peoples 
National Missionary' Congress: “A New Missionary Era” 
Pan-Orthodox Consultation on Monastic Life & Witness 
Foursquare Missions International 
International Charismatic Pilgrimage to Lourdes 
12th Pentecostal World Conference 
Canadian Congress on World Evangelization 
“Towards a New Age in Mission” 

The Jesus Project (“Jesus” Film) 

“120.000 Missionaries by the Year 2000” 

Angel-I Angel-11 / Angel-111 Project 

PTL Ministries 

World Christian magazine 

Lutherans for World Evangelization 

Caleb Project Joshua Project teams 

Unreached Peoples series 

“World evangelism by 2000 AD: can it be done?” 

Global papal apostolic travels 
International Consultation on Simple Life-Style 
Stuttgart Congress on World Evangelization 
Operation World Begin From Here 
“Your Kingdom Come” 

Consultation on World Evangelization 
“World Evangelization Today” 

10th United Bible Societies Council Meeting 
World Evangelization Crusade 
US Festival of World Evangelization 

Pan-Orthodox Consultation on Preaching & Teaching Today 
International Congress on Evangelization and Atheism 
“A Church for Every People by the Year 2000” (Edinburgh 1980) 
Third-Wave Renewal in the Holy Spirit: Power Evangelism 
Planning strategies for world evangelization 
Christian broadcasting worldwide 
Charismatic TV evangelists 
It is Har\>est Time 

Evangelize the World by Computer Dialing 
2nd Chinese Congress on World Evangelization 
World Evangelization Strategy Work Group 
Decade of Evangelism, World Evangelism Committee 
World evangelization and the simple life-style 
“Reaching Unreached Peoples” 

Mission to Unreached Peoples (Gooddeeds) 

Dominion Network/Video Satellite 
Project 223 
Harvest Vision: 1990 

International Association for Mission Studies 

“The Unevangelized” World Christian encyclopedia, 1900-2000 

Beachhead Peoples and Bridge People Groups 

World Satellite Evangelism 

1st Korean World Mission Congress 

Mission and evangelism: an ecumenical affirnfation 

Institute for World Evangelism 

Panta ta ethni (To All Peoples) 

Frontier Peoples Committee 
“The Challenge of Our Task” 

World Baptist Congress on Urban Evangelism 
“A global strategy for world evangelization: 105 steps” 

1st International Conference for Itinerant Evangelists 
“Jesus Christ the Life of the World” 

Global Mapping Project 
Lumen 2000 

Committee on the Holy Spirit and Frontier Missions 
Third World mission societies: The last age of missions 
New Focus 

Worldwide Priests Retreat 

International Prayer Assembly for World Evangelization 
Ethnic Chinese Congress on World Evangelization 
International journal of frontier missions 
National and Regional LCWE Conferences 
“In Christ—Hope for the World” 

STEP Programme (Strategy' to Every People) 

World Catholic Federation for the Biblical Apostolate 

Baptist World Discipleship Movement 

The unfinished task 

Twenty-one Strategies for Lausanne 

“Unidos en Cristo Evangelizando las Naciones” 

Mission 2000 

International Missionary' Congress: “Bringing Christ to Man” 
Korean Churches’ Plan for Entering Every Country 


Type Min Origin 
6 7 8 


CoopP Dline Reso Unev Ratio Status 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 


M.D. Fuller 

HHI 

8 

4 

USA 

Evangelical 

1 

4 


3 

34.4 

LI 

6 

Bruce Graham 

FOW AWE 

1 

7 

USA 

Evangelical 

2 

1 

- 

2 

34.4 

1.1 

0 

K. Ranaghan 


1 

7 

USA 

Pentecostal Charismatic 

3 

3 

- 

3 

33.7 

1.0 

9 

Paul VI 

. 

3 

13 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

1 

3 

- 

3 

33.7 

1.0 

3 

C. Hemelink 


4 

6 

Germany 

Ecumenical 

3 

2 

- 

3 

33.7 

1.0 

0 

Bill Bright 

CCCI-HLW 

10 

7 

USA 

Nondenominational 

2 

5 

1980 

5 

33.7 

1.0 

8 

Alan Walker 

WMC 

9 

7 

Australia 

Methodist 

1 

2 

1981 

5 

33.0 

1.0 

0 

L.-J. Suenens 

ICCRO 

4 

2 

Ireland 

Roman Catholic 

2 

2 

- 

3 

33.0 

1.0 

0 

Sigurd Aske 

- 

1 

7 

Norway 

Evangelical 

3 

3 

- 

2 

33.0 

1.0 

0 

Raymond A. Hill 

MM 

4 

4 

USA 

Roman Catholic 

1 

5 

- 

2 

33.0 

1.0 

3 

A.P. Johnston 


3 

7 

USA 

Fundamentalist 

2 

3 

- 

1 

33.0 

1.0 

0 

S. Wilson 

SHARE-MARC 

9 

3 

USA 

Nondenominational 

3 

4 

- 

3 

33.0 

1.0 

0 

Larry Poland 

GCSRN-CCCI 

9 

3 

USA 

Nondenominational 

2 

5 

1980 

3 

33.0 

1.0 

0 

J. Verkuyl 


3 

3 

Costa Rica 

Reformed 

3 

2 

- 

1 

32.3 

1.0 

0 

Michael C. Harper 

SOMA 

9 

8 

Britain 

Anglican 

3 

4 

- 

4 

32.3 

Lb 

8 

H. Marquardt 

WEF 

4 

3 

Germany 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

1 

- 

2 

32.3 

1.0 

0 

Dermot J. Ryan 

1MU 

I 

4 

Ireland 

Roman Catholic 

1 

2 

- 

3 

32.3 

1.0 

0 

Shenouda 111 

GOC ROC &c 

4 

2 

Egypt 

Orthodox 

1 

2 

- 

3 

32.3 

1.0 

8 

L. Edwards 

ICFG-FMI 

8 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal 

I 

5 

- 

3 

32.3 

1.0 

9 

L.-J. Suenens 

ICCRO 

5 

2 

France 

Roman Catholic 

I 

3 

- 

4 

32.3 

1.0 

0 

E. Dando 

PWC 

1 

8 

Canada 

Pentecostal 

2 

3 

- 

2 

32.3 

1.0 

0 

L.F.S. Ford 

CCWE 

1 

7 

Canada 

Evangelical 

3 

2 

- 

2 

32.3 

1.0 

0 

Jaime L. Sin 

FABC 

1 

4 

Philippines 

Roman Catholic 

1 

4 

- 

3 

32.3 

1.0 

0 

P. Eshleman 

CCCI 

10 

6 

Israel 

Nondenominational 

3 

5 

2000 

6 

32.3 

1.0 

9 

Billy Graham 

BGEA/IVCF 

1 

7 

USA 

Evangelical 

3 

2 

2000 

1 

32.3 

1.0 

0 

B. Armstrong 

NRB WEF 

8 

6 

USA 

Nondenominational 

3 

3 


1 

32.3 

1.0 

0 

J. Bakker 

PTL AoG 

4 

6 

USA 

Pentecostal 

1 

4 

- 

5 

32.3 

1.0 

0 

G. Aeschliman 

ISLCFM 

6 

14 

USA 

Evangelical 

3 

2 

- 

2 

32.3 

1.0 

4 

B. Day 

LWE 

6 

3 

USA 

Lutheran 

I 

4 

- 

I 

32.3 

1.0 

4 

S. Hawthorne 

USCWM 

9 

3 

USA 

Evangelical 

2 

4 

- 

3 

32.3 

1.0 

6 

C.P. Wagner 

LCWE MARC 

5 

3 

USA 

Evangelical 

3 

3 

- 

3 

32.3 

1.0 

6 

R.D. Winter 

USCWM 

3 

10 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

2 

2 

2000 

0 

32.3 

1.0 

1 

John Paul II 


10 

7 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

2 

5 

- 

5 

31.6 

1.0 

7 

Harvie Conn 

LCWE 

1 

5 

Britain 

Evangelical 

3 

3 

- 

3 

31.6 

1.0 

1 

P. Beyerhaus 

- 

1 

7 

Germany 

Evangelical 

3 

4 

- 

2 

31.6 

1.0 

0 

Peter P.O. Alliu 

WECCM 

6 

8 

Nigeria 

Charismatic 

1 

0 

- 

1 

31.6 

1.0 

4 

Emilio Castro 

CWME-WCC 

4 

4 

Australia 

Ecumenical 

3 

4 


4 

31.6 

i.O 

3 

G. Osei-Mensah 

COWE-LCWE 

4 

7 

Thailand 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

4 

- 

3 

31.6 

1.0 

0 

G.H. Anderson 

ASM 

3 

3 

USA 

Nondenominational 

2 

2 

- 

1 

31.6 

1.0 

0 

Ulrich Fick 

UBS 

10 

14 

Thailand 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 

1990 

3 

31.6 

1.0 

8 

P. Yonggi Cho 

CCCI 

1 

8 

Korea 

Evangelical Charismatic 

2 

4 

- 

5 

31.6 

1.0 

0 

Billy Graham 

. 

1 

7 

USA 

Interdenominational 

3 

4 

- 

4 

31.6 

1.0 

0 

A. Yannoulatos 

GOC ROC &c 

4 

7 

Yugoslavia 

Orthodox 

1 

2 

- 

5 

31.6 

1.0 

8 

Karl Rahner 

PUU/SJ 

4 

4 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

1 

3 

- 

4 

31.6 

1.0 

0 

R.D. Winter 

USCWM 

1 

10 

Britain 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

5 

2000 

4 

31.6 

1.0 

5 

C.P. Wagner 

- 

5 

8 

USA 

Evangelical / Charismatic 

2 

3 

- 

5 

31.6 

1.0 

8 

D.A. Fraser 

MARC-WVI 

8 

3 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

3 

- 

1 

31.6 

1.0 

0 

Paul Freed 


10 

6 

Netherlands 

Nondenominational 

2 

5 

- 

5 

31.6 

1.0 

8 

Oral Roberts 

CBN PTL/&C 

1 

6 

USA 

Pentecostal Charismatic 

1 

5 

- 

5 

31.6 

1.0 

5 

P. Beyerhaus 

- 

3 

3 

Germany 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

3 

- 

1 

31.6 

1.0 

0 

Bill Bright 

CCCI 

7 

6 

USA 

Nondenominational 

0 

0 


0 

31.6 

1.0 

0 

Thomas Wang 

CCCOWE 

4 

7 

Singapore 

Evangelical 

3 

3 

- 

2 

30.9 

1.0 

8 

Imotemjen Aier 

BWA 

6 

3 

USA 

Baptist 

1 

2 

- 

2 

30.9 

1.0 

4 

Alan Walker 

WE-WMC 

10 

7 

USA 

Methodist 

1 

2 

1990 

5 

30.9 

1.0 

8 

Harvie Conn 

. 

3 

5 

USA 

Presbyterian 

3 

3 

- 

2 

30.9 

1.0 

1 

Patrick J. Johnstone 

EMA/WEC 

4 

3 

Britain 

Evangelical 

3 

2 

- 

2 

30.9 

1.0 

0 

D.D. Martin 

MUP 

6 

9 

USA 

Nondenominational 

1 

4 

- 

2 

30.9 

1.0 

5 

R.W. Johnson 

DVS-DBS 

10 

6 

USA 

Charismatic 

3 

5 


4 

30.9 

1.0 

8 

Floyd McClung 

YWAM 

10 

8 

USA 

Charismatic 

2 

5 

2011 

6 

30.1 

0.9 

9 

L. Edwards 

ICFG-FMI 

9 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal 

1 

5 

1990 

4 

30.1 

0.9 

5 

F. Verstraelen 

IAMS 

6 

13 

India 

Nondenominational 

2 

3 


4 

30.1 

0.9 

1 

D.B. Barrett 

WERC CMS 

3 

3 

Kenya 

Ecumenical 

5 

5 

2000 

2 

30.1 

0.9 

8 

R.D. Winter 

LCWE 

8 

3 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

2 

2000 

3 

30.1 

0.9 

5 

PL McClendon 

WSE WSC 

8 

6 

USA 

Charismatic 

2 

5 

- 

4 

30.1 

0.9 

8 

Yong Chik Han 

- 

8 

8 

Korea 

Evangelical 

2 

4 

- 

4 

30.1 

0.9 

8 

Emilio Castro 

CWME-WCC 

3 

7 

Switzerland 

Ecumenical 

3 

3 

- 

4 

30.1 

0.9 

6 

George Morris 

IWE-WMC 

9 

7 

USA 

Methodist 

I 

3 

1991 

4 

30.1 

0.9 

9 

A. Yannoulatos 

GOC-AD 

3 

14 

Greece 

Eastern Orthodox 

1 

2 

- 

2 

30.1 

0.9 

4 

Larry' Allman 

1FMA-FPC 

7 

3 

USA 

Fundamentalist 

2 

1 

- 

2 

30.1 

0.9 

4 

Wade Coggins 

EFMA 

4 

3 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

4 

3 

2000 

2 

30.1 

0.9 

1 

Nilson Fanini 

BWA 

4 

7 

Brazil 

Baptist 

1 

3 

- 

2 

29.4 

0.9 

0 

D.B. Barrett 

WERC-CSWE 

9 

3 

Kenya 

Anglican 

5 

5 

2000 

I 

29.4 

0.9 

0 

Werner Burklin 

BGEA 

3 

7 

Netherlands 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

4 


4 

29.4 

0.9 

3 

Ted Scott 

WCC 

10 

4 

Canada 

Ecumenical 

4 

3 

- 

5 

29.4 

0.9 

3 

R H. Waymire 

GMP 

6 

3 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

2 

4 

- 

2 

29.4 

0.9 

4 

Bobby Cavnar 

1.-2000 CTV 

9 

6 

USA 

Roman Catholic 

I 

5 

2000 

4 

29.4 

0.9 

8 

G. Adkins 

CHSFM 

7 

3 

USA 

Charismatic 

2 

2 


1 

29.4 

0.9 

1 

Larry D. Pate 

OCM TWMA 

5 

8 

Brazil 

Evangelical 

3 

3 

2000 

5 

29.4 

0.9 

9 

R.K. Drollinger 


7 

6 

USA 

Nondenominational 

3 

5 

2000 

4 

29.4 

0.9 

8 

Tom Forrest 

ICCRO 

4 

2 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

2 

4 

2000 

4 

28.6 

0.9 

3 

Vonette Bright 

LCWE CCCI 

8 

2 

Korea 

Evangelical 

3 

3 

- 

4 

28.6 

0.9 

0 

Thomas Wang 

ECCOWE 

4 

7 

USA 

Evangelical 

3 

4 

- 

2 

28.6 

0.9 

3 

Darrell Dorr 

IJFM 

3 

3 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

2 

2000 

2 

28.6 

0.9 

5 

L.F.S. Ford 

1COWE-2 

8 

13 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

1 

- 

4 

28.6 

0.9 

6 

Zoltan Kaldy 

LWF 

1 

4 

Hungary 

Lutheran 

2 

3 

- 

3 

28.6 

0.9 

1 

Patrick J. Johnstone 

STEP-WEC 

10 

9 

Britain 

Nondenominational 

1 

5 

1990 

4 

28.6 

0.9 

9 

Alberto Ablondi 

WCFBA 

1 

14 

India 

Roman Catholic 

2 

3 

- 

3 

28.6 

0.9 

9 

F. Aular 

- 

7 

9 

Venezuela 

Baptist 

1 

1 

- 

2 

28.6 

0.9 

1 

J.E. Kyle 

1VCF 

3 

3 

USA 

Nondenominational 

3 

3 


1 

28.6 

0.9 

1 

Bradford Smith 

SWG-LCWE 

8 

13 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

2 

0 

- 

2 

28.6 

0.9 

1 

R.H. Sperger 

FEDEMEC 

8 

9 

Costa Rica 

Evangelical 

2 

1 


3 

28.6 

0.9 

6 

D.A. McGavran 

SWM USCWM 

7 

10 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

4 

2000 

3 

27.9 

0.9 

0 

R. Pellegrino 

PUU 

1 

4 

Italy 

Roman Catholic 

1 

3 

- 

4 

27.9 

0.9 

0 

Han Ki Man 

- 

10 

8 

Korea 

Interdenominational 

3 

I 

2000 

5 

27.9 

0.9 

9 


(continued on next page) 

















^8/APPENDlX A 


Year 

2 


Brief name for plan 
3 


Author 

4 


Initials 

5 


Type Min Origin 

6 7 8 


Tradition 

9 


CoopP Dline Reso Unev Ratio Sta 
10 II 12 13 14 15 


>59 

>60 

>61 

>62 

>63 

>64 

>65 

>66 

>67 

5 68 

569 

570 

671 

672 

673 

674 

675 

676 

677 

678 

679 

680 
681 
682 

683 

684 

685 

686 

687 

688 

689 

690 

691 

692 

693 

694 

695 

696 

697 

698 

699 

700 

701 

702 

703 

704 

705 

706 

707 

708 

709 

710 

711 

712 

713 

714 

715 

716 

717 

718 

719 

720 

721 

722 

723 

724 

725 

726 

727 

728 

729 

730 

731 

732 

733 

734 

735 

736 

737 

738 

739 

740 

741 

742 

743 

744 

745 
"46 


(continued) 

1985 Youth Congress on World Evangelization 

1985 Future Trends in Christian World Mission 

1985 God the Evangelist 

1985 Integrity Keepers Conventions 

1985 Global Evangelization Strategy Consultation 

1985 World Conference of Baptist Evangelists 

1985 “God calls: choose life: the hour is late!” 

1985 5th West Malaysia Chinese Congress on World Evangelization 
1985 “Mobilizing Indigenous Missions for the Final Harvest”/ICOM 
1985 Global Simultaneous Evangelistic Missions 
1985 Asia Committee for World Evangelization 
1985 Global Strategy Committee. Seventh-day Adventists 
1985 God’s Global Envoys: Nonresidential Missionaries 
International Catholic Programme of Evangelization 
The World by 2000 
World Ambassadors 
World Consultation on Evangelism 
1st Venezuelan Congress of World Missions 
CWME Orthodox Advisory Group 
Global Network of Centers for World Mission 
1985 Amsterdam Prayer Conference for World Evangelization 
1985 EXPLO-85 Global Christian Training Teleconference 
1985 Association of International Mission Services 
1985 “Emergency call for United Global Evangelism” 

1985 Power evangelism; Power healing; and Power encounters 

1986 Reaching the World’s Cities by AD 2000 

1986 Consultation on Evangelizing World-Class Cities 

1986 Touch the world through prayer 

1986 Worldwide Student NetWork 

1986 International Prophetic Ministry Convention 

1986 Latin American Evangelical Confraternity 

1986 International Conference for Equipping Evangelists 

1986 “Renew the Church—Reach the World” 

1986 2nd International Conference for Itinerant Evangelists 
1986 3rd Chinese Congress on World Evangelization 
1986 24th International Old Catholic Congress 

Asia Missions Association: “Thy Will be Done on Earth” 

Good News World/Mass Scripture Distribution 
“Toward 2000” (Issachar Frontier Missions Research) 

To the ends of the Earth 
Mandate ^6 

__ Presbyterian Decade of Evangelism 

1986 Leaders’ Congress on the Holy Spirit & World Evangelization 

1986 Society for Frontier Missiology 
Intercontinental Broadcasting Network 
Global Strategy Group 
One Million Native Missionaries 
Wanted: World Christians 

_ Televised Evangelism for All 

1987 Evangelization 2000/ New Evangelization 2000 
1987 “Communicating Christ to the Nations” 

Consultation on World Evangelization 
International Conference of Evangelical Bible Societies 
“By the Year 2000: Is God telling us something?” 

World Evangelization Strategy Committee 
Every Nation by 2000—Every Home for Christ 
“Countdown to the Year 2000” 

Global-Village Evangelism 

LCWE Younger Leaders’ Conference/Singapore ^7 
Global Rosary for World Peace 
AD 2000 Together 
Community Satellite Corporation 
Global Share Network 
God’s 100,000 New Envoys 
The Future of the Christian World Mission 
Mission World 39 (International Satellite Mission) 

1987 Global Broadcasting System (Top Hat platform network) 

1987 Adopt-a-People 

1987 Christian Communication Technology 
1987 Worldwide Prayer Crusade 

1987 Project 2000: Helping Nationals focus on the Unreached 
1987 Destiny 37: Here’s Life, Black America 

New Life 2000: A Revolutionary Plan (Here’s Life World) 
Towards 2000: Reaching the world's billions 
Interdenominational Global Missions Conferences 
Status Report on the Great Commission 
Decade of Harvest 

Ibadan Declaration on Holistic Evangelization of the World 
1987 2nd Asia Leadership Congress on World Evangelization 
1987 COMIBAM 37/Ibero-American Missions Congress 
Decade of Destiny for Church of God World Missions 
Advance Ministries: Reaching the Unreached 
“The Missing Key to World Evangelization” 

World Evangelism World Plan 1987-1991 
5,300 conferences on evangelization 
“Great Commission Deadline: the Year 2000” 

The Church Triumphant at the End of the Age 
Churches of the Poor 

2nd All-India Congress on Missions & Evangelism 
World Evangelization Expert System/ Database 
-1000 new books articles a year on mission & evangelization 
c Prayer Force (to enroll 165 million Christians) 
raEr~\aczir» Consultation on Reaching the Unreached 
r. acmeriisec zz&s* car-reigns: Christ For All Nations 


1986 

1986 

1986 

1986 

1986 

1986 


1986 

1986 

1986 

1986 

1986 


1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 


1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 


1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1988 
1988 
1988 
1988 
1988 


H. Marquardt 
W. Knipe 
David F. Wells 
F.W. Franz 
R.K. Parks 
Perry' Ellis 
Pi men 1 
Gideon Chong 
Panya Baba 
Alan Walker 
Fred Magbanua 
Neal C. Wilson 
D.B. Barrett 
Mario Capello 
Paul E. Freed 
Mark A. Kyle 
Dwight Loder 
Calixto Patricio 

A. Yannoulatos 
Darrell Dorr 
David Bryant 
Bailey Marks 
Howard Foltz 
D.A. McGavran 
John Wimber 
J.P. Hogan 

R. Bakke 
W.L. Duewel 
David English 

B. Maoz 

M. Ortiz 
Terry Edwards 
David M. Howard 
Werner Burklin 
Thomas Wang 
G.A. van Kleef 
David J. Cho 

J. Godwin 

G. K. Otis III 
Joseph L. Bernadin 
J.E. Kyle 

C. Kirkpatrick 

H. Vinson Synan 
R.D. Winter 

J. Martin 
R.K. Parks 

K. P. Yohannan 
J.H. Kane 

N. Van Hamm 
Tom Forrest 
Robert A. Cook 
Larry Christenson 
J.R. Powell 
Thomas Wang 
Gary Clark 
D.W. Kietzman 
R.D. Winter 
Rochunga Pudaite 

B. Stiller 
John Paul 11 

H. Vinson Synan 
R.W. Johnson 
R. H. Waymire 
T. Yamamori 
D.B. Barrett 
Billy Graham 
Paul F. Crouch 
W. Tullis 
J.O. Crawford 
Sheila Beatty 
A. Finley 
Crawford Loritts 

C. Osterberg 
Benjamin George 

R. K. Parks 
C.D. Hutchins 
J.P. Hogan 

S. Akande 
John Cho 
Luis Bush 

C. Moree 
Steve Shank 

D. Shibley 
Maxie D. Dunnam 
G.H. Anderson 
James W. Reapsome 
Nate Krupp 

Julio de Santo Ano 
Ebenezer Sunder Raj 

D. B. Barrett 
W. Henkel 
John Gibson 

E. R. Dayton 
Reinhard Bonnke 



1 

5 

Germany 

Evangelical 

CFMSA/ASM 

3 

3 

USA 

Roman Catholic 

LCWE WEF 

4 

8 

Norway 

Evangelical; Charismatic 

IBSA-JWs 

10 

5 

USA 

Witnesses 

FMB-SBC 

6 

3 

USA 

Baptist 

BWA, SBC 

1 

7 

USA 

Baptist 

ACPA/CPC 

1 

13 

Czechoslovakia 

Ecumenical 

CCCOWE 

1 

7 

Malaysia 

Evangelical 

NEMA/ECWA 

7 

7 

Nigeria 

Evangelical 

WMC 

10 

7 

Indonesia 

Methodist 

LCWE 

4 

13 

Hong Kong 

Evangelical 

GSC-SDA 

10 

7 

USA 

Adventist 

WERC/FMB 

8 

3 

USA 

Interdenominational 

1CPE 

8 

7 

Malta 

Roman Catholic 

TWR FEBC/&C 

9 

6 

USA 

Nondenominational 

MCM1 

7 

8 

USA 

Charismatic 

WE-WMC 

4 

7 

USA 

Methodist 


7 

7 

Venezuela 

Evangelical 

CWME-WCC 

4 

7 

Bulgaria 

Orthodox 

USCWM 

9 

7 

USA 

Nondenominational 

LCWE/YWAM 

8 

2 

Netherlands 

Evangelical Charismatic 

CCCl 

10 

13 

USA 

Evangelical; Charismatic 

AIMS 

8 

13 

USA 

Charismatic 

SWM/CG1 

1 

10 

Korea 

Interdenominational 

. 

7 

8 

USA 

Charismatic 

AoG(USA) 

9 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal 

MB1 

4 

7 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

OMS 

8 

2 

USA 

Holiness 

WSNW/CCC1 

9 

7 

USA 

Evangelical 


4 

1 

Israel 

Pentecostal; Charismatic 

CONELA 

7 

7 

Venezuela 

Conservative Evangelical 

CEI 

7 

13 

USA 

Charismatic 

WEF 

6 

13 

Singapore 

Conservative Evangelical 

IC1E; BGEA 

4 

7 

Netherlands 

Evangelical 

CCCOWE 

4 

13 

Taiwan 

Evangelical 

IOCBC 

6 

13 

Germany 

Old Catholic 

AM A KIM 

6 

13 

Korea 

Evangelical 

BSSB-SBC 

7 

14 

USA 

Baptist 

IFMR 

8 

7 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

NCCB USCMA 

7 

7 

USA 

Roman Catholic 

IVCF 

7 

13 

USA 

Evangelical 

PC(USA) 

7 

7 

USA 

Presbyterian 

NARSC 

7 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal Charismatic 

USSFM-SFM 

6 

3 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

I BN 

7 

6 

Norway 

Charismatic 

FMB-GSG 

6 

9 

USA 

Baptist 

GFA 

9 

7 

India 

Nondenominational 


3 

3 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 


CBN 

E-2000 

NRB 

CCC/NARSC 
ICEBS IBS 
LCWE 

WESC-NARSC 

WLC-EHC 

USCWM 

BFTW-GVE 

LCWE 

L-2000/CTV 

NARSC 

CSC/ DBS 

GMI 

FFH 

FCWM/ASM 

BGEA 

GBS 

USCWM 

CCT-AVCAPI 

E-2000/CTV 

CNEC-PI 

CCCI/IVCF 

CCC1 

CFC/YFC 

WMT( WMC) 
AoG(USA) 
AABF BWA 
ALCOWE II 
COMIBAM 
CoGWM 


WE-WMC 

OMSC/WCC 

CT/EMIS 


A1COME/IMA 
WEES/WED 
BM 

WPF-WMT 
FMB WVI &c 
CFAN/LPEA 


6 USA 
9 Vatican 
6 USA 

8 Singapore 
14 USA 

13 Singapore 
3 Britain 

14 USA 

9 USA 
14 India 

13 Singapore 
Vatican 
USA 
USA 
USA 
USA 
Britain 
USA 
USA 

13 USA 

14 USA 

2 Vatican 
USA 


1995 

2000 


2000 

2000 


2000 


1991 

1 2000 3 

3 - 4 

2000 


3 

- 4 

- 5 
2000 3 


2000 


Charismatic 
Roman Catholic 
Conservative Evangelical 
Pentecostal/ Charismatic 
Nondenominational 
Interdenominational 
Pentecostal Charismatic 
Conservative Evangelical 
Conservative Evangelical 
Conservative Evangelical 
Evangelical 
Roman Catholic 
Pentecostal Charismatic 
Charismatic 
Nondenominational 
Evangelical 
Anglican 
Evangelical 

Evangelical/ Charismatic 
Conservative Evangelical 
Evangelical 
Roman Catholic 
Conservative Evangelical 


5 

4 

5 
4 
2 

3 

4 
3 

3 

5 2000 

4 
4 

4 

5 2000 

4 

5 

2 

4 

0 

5 

3 

4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
1 

3 

3 

0 

4 


0 
2 
5 
2 

1 

2 
- 2 

- 3 

- 3 
2000 5 

- 5 

- 2 

- 4 

- 3 

1995 1 

2000 3 

- 3 

- 3 
4 
4 
2 

- 2 
2000 3 

- 4 

- 1 

- 3 
2000 6 

- 1 
2000 3 

- 4 
1 


2000 


2000 


2000 


3 2000 1 


2000 

2000 


2000 

2000 

2000 


27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.9 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 

26.4 


0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 


6 

7 

USA 

Evangelical 

1 

4 

- 

2 

26.4 

0.8 

10 

7 

USA 

Nondenominational 

2 

5 

2000 

6 

26.4 

0.8 

3 

5 

Malaysia 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

3 

2000 

0 

26.4 

0.8 

4 

13 

USA 

Interdenominational 

3 

1 

- 

3 

26.4 

0.8 

9 

6 

USA 

Nondenominational 

5 

6 

2000 

2 

26.4 

0.8 

10 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal 

1 

4 

2000 

6 

26.4 

0.8 

4 

13 

Nigeria 

Baptist 

1 

2 

- 

2 

26.4 

0.8 

4 

13 

Singapore 

Evangelical 

3 

4 

2000 

3 

26.4 

0.8 

4 

8 

Brazil 

Evangelical; Charismatic 

3 

4 

5 

26.4 

0.8 

8 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal 

0 

4 

2000 

4 

26.4 

0.8 

6 

8 

USA 

Charismatic 

3 

1 

- 

3 

26.4 

0.8 

3 

2 

USA 

Charismatic 

2 

3 

- 

2 

26.4 

0.8 

10 

7 

Jamaica 

Methodist 

1 

3 

1991 

5 

26.4 

0.8 

4 

13 

Switzerland 

Interdenominational 

3 

2 

- 

5 

25.6 

0.8 

3 

3 

USA 

Evangelical 

3 

2 

2000 

1 

25.6 

0.8 

3 

3 

USA 

Nondenominational 

2 

3 

c 2000 

1 

25.6 

0.8 

5 

5 

Mexico 

Interdenominational 

1 

I 

- 

5 

25.6 

0.8 

8 

7 

India 

Nondenominational 

3 

5 


3 

25.6 

0.8 

9 

3 

USA 

Interdenominational 

5 

5 

2000 

3 

25.6 

0.8 

3 

3 

Germany 

Nondenominational 

2 

2 

- 

5 

25.6 

0.8 

7 

2 

USA 

Nondenominational 

5 

4 

2000 

2 

25.6 

0.8 

8 

3 

USA 

Interdenominational 

3 

1 

2000 

l 

25.6 

0.8 

10 

7 

Argentina 

Interdenominational 

2 

4 

- 5 25.6 0.8 

(continued on next pt 
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LIST OF 788 GLOBAL PLANS/79 


■-*- 



m; 

n; 

*: 


Year 


Brief name for plan 
3 


(continued) 

1988 Charismatics United for World Evangelization 

1988 Christian prophetic utterances 

1988 Third World Missions Advance 

1988 Video churches and missions 

1988 Leadership *88: L.CWE emerging leaders conference 

1988 North American African World Missions Congress 

1988 “Christian Mission towards the Third Millennium” 

1988 International Evangelical Bible Consultation 

1988 World Wesleyan Conference on Witness & Evangelism 

1988 “88 World Evangelization Crusade 

1989 Global Consultation on AD 2000 and Beyond 
1989 2nd World Consultation on Frontier Missions 
1989 2nd World Conference on Mission & Evangelism 
1989 International Bishops’ Retreat 2000 

1989 World Evangelization Conference on Liberation Theology 
1989 2nd International Congress on World Evangelization (Manila) 
1989 15th Pentecostal World Conference 
1989 Consultation on Dimensions of Christian Martyrdom 

1989 Jerusalem Charismatic Leaders Meeting 

1990 Proliferation of denominational, agency AD 2000 plans 
1990 Decade of Universal Evangelization 

1990 Round the World Prayer Event 

1990 Peace Council Convocation of Christians 

1990 Joint IFMA EFMA Conference on Countdown Thinking 

1990 World Congress on the Holy Spirit & World Evangelization 

1990 EXPLO V0 Worldwide Satellite Strategy 

1990 Asia Regional Missions Congress on AD 2000 

1990 Africa Regional Missions Congress on AD 2000 

1990 AD 2000 National Consultations 

1991 Congress of Charismatic Leaders for World Evangelization 
1991 7th Assembly. World Council of Churches 

1991 4th Chinese Congress on World Evangelization 

1991 Charismatic youth churches 

1991 WMC Conference on World Evangelization 

1991 AD 2000 Regional Consultations 

1991 Great & Holy Council of the Orthodox Church 


Possible future scenarios w ith plans 


1994 Signs. Wonders, Miracles and Evangelization 

1995 World Christian Congress on AD 2000 and Beyond 

1995 3rd World Consultation on Frontier Missions 

1996 Armageddonist Millennium 

1997 Conversion of Jewish race 
1999 Eve of Millennium Conference 

1999 AD 2000 Jubilee Year 

2000 Celebration 2000 
2000 Respect for Christ 
2000 Entire World finally reached for Christ 
2000 Global church-planting 
2004 Pentecostal-charismatic Latter-Rain revival 
2006 Itinerant tourist churches 

2008 Global church research project “The Past” 

2009 Global holographic worship 
2011 Itinerant pilgrim churches 
2027 Broadcasting in 3.000 languages 
2030 Church of Point Omega 
2030 Chinese global evangelization 

[m 2045 Global scripture distribution 

2050 Self-replicating media churches 
r*10 2080 Chinese, Arab global conversion mission 

[•II 2090 Church of the Martyrs 


Author Initials Type Min Oriein Tradition CoopP Dline Reso Uncv Ratio Status 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 


Larry Christenson 

CUWF CCC 

8 

8 

Singapore 

Pentecostal Charismatic 

4 

5 

2000 

5 

25.6 

0.8 

9 

A. Woldben 

. 

1 

1 

Israel 

Interdenominational 

0 

3 

- 

0 

25.6 

0.8 

6 

David J. Cho 

TWMA AMA 

4 

7 

Brazil 

Conservative Evangelical 

4 

1 

2000 

5 

25.6 

0.8 

9 

K. Chareonwongsak 

CSM 

5 

6 

Thailand 

Charismatic 

2 

1 

2000 

5 

25.6 

0.8 

8 

Glandion Carney 

LCWF. 

4 

13 

USA 

Evangelical 

3 

4 


3 

25.6 

0.8 

8 

Fkpo F.kpo 

NAC'AC 

4 

7 

Nigeria 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

4 

- 

3 

25.6 

0.8 

8 

J. Wictzkc 

I AMS 

4 

3 

Italy 

Nondenominational 

2 

3 

2000 

4 

25.6 

0.8 

3 

Billy Graham 

BGF.A LCWF 

1 

13 

Jordan 

Conservative Evangelical 

2 

1 


2 

25.6 

0.8 

3 

Maxie D. Dunnam 

WMC 

4 

7 

Britain 

Methodist 

1 

4 

1991 

3 

25.6 

0.8 

3 

P. Yonggi Cho 

- 

7 

8 

Korea 

Charismatic 

3 

4 

2000 

3 

25.6 

0.8 

8 

Thomas Wang 

LCWF I WMA 

9 

13 

Singapore 

Evangelical Ecumenical 

5 

5 

2000 

3 

25.6 

0.8 

9 

L. Chen 

WCFM 

4 

7 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

2 

2 

2000 

2 

24.9 

0.8 

8 

Eugene Stockwell 

CWMF-WCC 

4 

7 

Switzerland 

Ecumenical 

3 

4 

- 

4 

24.9 

0.8 

8 

Tom Forrest 

F.-2000 

4 

2 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

I 

5 

2000 

5 

24.9 

0.8 

9 

Maxie D. Dunnam 

WMC 

4 

4 

Brazil 

Methodist 

1 

4 

- 

3 

24.9 

0.8 

8 

Thomas Wang 

ICOWF. II 

9 

8 

Singapore 

Interdenominational 

3 

4 

2000 

4 

24.9 

0.8 

8 

Jakob Zopfi 

PWC AoG 

4 

8 

Singapore 

Pentecostal 

2 

4 

2000 

4 

24.9 

0.8 

9 

K.H. Ting 

- 

4 

5 

Korea 

Nondenominational 

3 

5 


1 

24.9 

0.8 

8 

Michael C. Harper 


7 

8 

Israel 

Charismatic 

4 

1 

- 

2 

24.9 

0.8 

8 

Paul F. McKaughan 

GEM LCWF 

7 

7 

USA 

Interdenominational 

2 

4 

2000 

4 

24.1 

0.7 

9 

John Paul 11 

F.-2000 

10 

7 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

2 

5 

2000 

6 

24.1 

0.7 

9 

Maxie D. Dunnam 

WF.-WMC 

8 

2 

Britain 

Methodist 

2 

4 


2 

24.1 

0.7 

8 

Fmilio Castro 

J PIC-WCC 

6 

4 

Australia 

Ecumenical 

3 

4 


4 

24.1 

0.7 

8 

Wade Coggins 

IFMA FFMA 

4 

7 

USA 

Conservative Evangelical 

3 

4 

2000 

3 

24.1 

0.7 

8 

H. Vinson Synan 


6 

8 

USA 

Pentecostal Charismatic 

4 

5 

2000 

5 

24.1 

0.7 

8 

Bill Bright 

CCC'I-HLW 

9 

6 

USA 

Nondenominational 

1 

5 

2000 

5 

24.1 

0.7 

9 

David J. Cho 

AMA TWMA 

4 

7 

Korea 

Evangelical 

3 

4 

2000 

4 

24.1 

0.7 

9 

Panva Baba 

LCWF FMS 

4 

7 

Nigeria 

Evangelical 

3 

4 

2000 

4 

24.1 

0.7 

9 

Luis Bush 

LCWF TWMA 

4 

7 

Argentina 

Evangelical 

3 

2 

20 (X) 

4 

24.1 

0.7 

9 

Michael C. Harper 

CUWF IC'CRO 

6 

8 

Britain 

Pentecostal Charismatic 

4 

4 

2000 

6 

23.3 

0.7 

9 

Fmilio Castro 

WCC 

4 

4 

Australia 

Ecumenical 

3 

4 

- 

5 

23.3 

0.7 

8 

Hay-Him Chan 

CCCOWF 

4 

7 

Hong Kong 

Evangelical 

3 

4 

- 

3 

23.3 

0.7 

8 

Benson Idahosa 

- 

5 

5 

Nigeria 

Charismatic 

2 

1 

- 

4 

23.3 

0.7 

9 

Joe Hale 

WF-WMC 

4 

7 

Singapore 

Methodist 

1 

3 

- 

3 

23.3 

0.7 

8 

Luis Bush 

LCWF TWMA 

8 

7 

Philippines 

Evangelical 

4 

5 

2000 

4 

23.3 

0.7 

9 

Demetrios 1 

FPC 

6 

5 

Greece 

Eastern Orthodox 

2 

5 

- 

4 

23.3 

0.7 

8 



5 

8 

. 

Pentecostal Charismatic 

- 2000 

5 

21.1 

0.6 

9 

LCWF TWMA 

9 

8 

- 

Evangelical Ecumenical 

- 2000 

5 

20.3 

0.6 

9 

- 

4 

7 


Conservative Evangelical 

- 2000 

2 

20.3 

0.6 

9 

- 

0 

I 


Fundamentalist 


0 

19.6 

0.6 

9 


5 

7 

Israel 

Messianic Jewish 

- 

5 

19.6 

0.6 

9 

. 

4 

7 


Interdenominational 

- 2000 

5 

17.3 

0.5 

9 

RCC 

10 

13 

Vatican 

Roman Catholic 

- 2000 

5 

17.3 

0.5 

9 

. 

9 

13 


Pan-Christian 

- 2000 

5 

16.6 

0.5 

9 

. 

1 

1 

. 

- 


5 

16.6 

0.5 

9 

. 

0 

13 



- 2000 

6 

16.6 

0.5 

9 

. 

10 

10 

_ 


- 2000 

6 

16.6 

0.5 

- 


0 

8 


Pentecostal Charismatic 

- 

5 

15.1 

0.4 

- 


10 

10 

- 

. 

- 

4 

14.3 

0.4 



9 

3 

. 

- 

- 

1 

13.5 

0.4 



10 

2 

- 

- 

- 

6 

13.1 

0.4 


. 

9 

10 



- 

4 

12.4 

0.4 



10 

6 


- 

- 2050 

6 

6.5 

0.2 



0 

0 




5 

5.8 

0.2 



10 

8 

China 

. 

- 2030 

5 

5.8 

0.2 

- 


10 

14 


. 

- 2050 

5 

2.2 

0.1 


. 

10 

10 


- 


5 

1.0 

0.0 

- 

_ 

10 

9 

China 

_ 

- 2080 

5 

0.7 

0.0 

- 

- 

0 

5 

- 

- 

- 2090 

5 

0.6 

0.0 

- 









Appendix B. EVOLUTION OF A GLOBAL EVANGELIZATION MOVEMENT: DETAILS OF THE 788 GLOBAL PLANS 
IN CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE, WITH FUTURE SCENARIOS. 


This appendix is a historical chronology which provides one chronological 
entry, in standardized format, for each and every global plan listed as a 
single line in Appendix A. (In a handful of cases, 2 or even 3 related plans 
may be described together in a single chronological entry). Each entry 
briefly places the plan or proposal in its historical context and gives a 
few further basic details. The element common to all entries is a stated 
intent either ‘to evangelize the world’, ‘to win the world’, ‘to reach all people’, 
to disciple the nations, to take our part in Christ’s world mission’, or 
similar terminology; however, in the interests of brevity these standard¬ 


ized statements (which justify their inclusion in this catalogue of global 
plans) are in most cases not repeated here from one entry to another. 
Their presence can therefore be assumed. 

Overviews of all these plans are given in chapters 3-9, 11, 15-17, and 
20-23. Chapter 9 describes the total scene today, and chapter 15 goes 
into further detail for the 78 major current global megaplans. Appendixes 
D and E then give names, addresses, contact persons, and telephone 
numbers of major sponsoring organizations from whom further details 
and publications on current plans may be sought. 


AD 30 

31 


32 

33 


34 


35 

36 

38 


c 38 

46 

61 

65 

66 


c 85 
94 
96 
c 100 
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Jesus begins public ministry, starts on his immediate plan to win the 
world, proclaims nearness and imminence of rule of God: The Kingdom 
of God is at hand’ (Mark 1:15, RSV)/‘near’ (NIV)/‘has arrived’ 
(NTME). 

Jesus chooses Twelve Apostles including 4 of his first cousins and 2 zealots 
(Patriots or Essenes), unfolds his master plan of personal evangelism, 
gives them power and authority, commissions them to go initially only 
to Israelites (Matthew 10:1-6); later commissions Mission of the 70 
disciples to evangelize the 70 Gentile nations (Luke 10:1). 

Jesus envisages lightning spread of the gospel to all nations within one 
single generation: ‘This Good News of the Kingdom will be proclaimed 
to the whole oikumene as a witness to all nations. And then the end 
will come’(Matthew 24:14, Jerusalem Bible). 

Jesus’ Great Commission given by the Risen Lord as his final plan and 
as spiritual counterpart of Genesis 1:28 with 2 components of evan¬ 
gelizing and discipline ‘Go forth to every part of the world (in Greek, 
Cosmos ), and proclaim the Good News to the whole creation’(Mark 
16:15, NEB); ‘Go to all peoples everywhere and make them my disciples’ 
(Matthew 28:19, GNB). 

Jesus as Risen Lord and later Ascended King gives Great Commission 
in a number of different forms at different times during the 40 days 
to different groups, including individuals, emphasizing the 7 mandates: 
Receive! Go! Witness! Proclaim! Disciple! Baptize! Train! 

Apostles (the Twelve plus others) begin evangelizing Jews widely: several 
remain in Jerusalem for a decade or two, several travel outside, but 
most continue to evangelize only Jews until AD 38 (Peter), 43 (Paul), 
and after AD 50 (others). 

Proliferation of‘signs and wonders’ among early believers (listed 9 times 
in Acts); miracles and healings at this time an everyday occurrence 
and an essential part of proclamation of the gospel; ‘power evangelism’ 
thus one of the normal kinds of evangelism in the Early Church. 

Martyrdom of Stephen the protomartyr; Jewish persecution of Early 
Church, especially of Hellenistic Christians; gospel spreads rapidly 
through persecution and martyrdom. 

After 5-year period of hesitation and partial obedience to Christ’s Great 
Commission, first Gentiles are deliberately evangelized by the Twelve 
Apostles. 


Commission to evangelize pagan Gentiles as Gentiles first forced on 
consciousness of Jewish church, through baptism by Peter of Cornelius, 
a God-fearer but not a Jewish proselyte (Acts 10:1-48). 

Twelve Apostles, after 5 years’ uncertainty, scatter across globe spreading 
the gospel, from Ethiopia (Matthew), to Armenia (Bartholomew) to 
India (Thomas); all martyred over subsequent 60 years. 

Paul’s 1st missionary journey (45-48), with Barnabas: Antioch, Cyprus, 
Pamphilia, Pisidia, Lycaonia; develops strategy of urban evangelization 
and urban ministry, moving from city to city or town to town. 

Paul writes: ‘The Good News which has reached you is spreading all 
over the world’ (Colossians 1:6, Jerusalem Bible); ‘The Good News, 
which you have heard, has been preached to the whole human race’ 
(Colossians 1:23; Greek ‘to all creation under the sky 1 ). 

Prophecies of John the Divine: ‘I saw another angel flying high in the 
air, with an eternal message of Good News to announce to the peoples 
of the earth, to every race, tribe, language and nation’(Revelation 14:6- 
11, GNB). 


Evangelist Luke concludes his 2-volume narrative (Luke-Acts): The 
worlds of empire and Judaism have now been evangelized, the Gospel 
is now known to all peoples throughout them, and the Great Com¬ 
mission there largely completed. 

Epistle of Barnabas predicts end of world: ‘In six days, that is in 6,000 
years, the Universe will come to an end.’ 

Clement bishop of Rome maintains that under apostle Paul the entire 
Roman empire became evangelized. 

Last judgment and final retribution will not come until foreordained 
number of the martyrs has been completed (Revelation 6:11). 

Christianity predominantly urban, based on Roman cities, spreading from 
city to city along trade routes; later missions to Armenia, Ethiopia, 
China (under Nestorians) all center on capital cities. 

Christianity spreads principally and normally, though not exclusively, 
through (as prevailing strategy) the planting of churches which then 
serve as missionary communities to evangelize their areas by continuing 
to attract and enlist converts; most converts are reached through casual 


contacts, witnessing a martyrdom, hospitality and care of strangers, 
et alia. 

c 140 Hermas writes: ‘The Son of God... has been preached to the ends of 
the earth’ ( Shepherd of Hermas ). 

c 150 Justin Martyr (cl00-165) founds disciple-training school over a house 
in Rome, documents current ‘signs and wonders’ (exorcisms, healings 
and prophesyings), and writes: ‘The first Apostles, twelve in number, 
in the power of God went out and proclaimed Christ to every race 
of men’; and ‘There is not one single race of men, whether barbarians, 
or Greeks, or whatever they may be called, nomads, or vagrants, or 
herdsmen dwelling in tents, among whom prayers and giving of thanks 
are not offered through the name of the Crucified Jesus’; teaches that 
all orthodox Christians believe in a resurrection of the flesh and in 
a millennial reign in the New Jerusalem; martyred at Rome. 

156 Phrygia: rise of Montanism under new convert Montanus (cl20-cl75), 
a puritanical, prophetic, charismatic, millennial, apocalyptic movement 
claiming to be a new age of the Holy Spirit; 206, Tertullian joins; 230, 
movement excommunicated by Synod of Iconium; continues under¬ 
ground until c880. 

c 180 Irenaeus bishop of Lyons (cl20-203) documents recent charismata (exor¬ 
cisms, visions, prophecies), and teaches that Antichrist will be a Jew 
of the tribe of Dan, also Christ will inaugurate a literal millennium 
of 1,000 years. 

197 Tertullian (cl60-222) documents recent healings and exorcisms, also 
writes: ‘Christ commanded them to go and teach all nations. Imme¬ 
diately, therefore, so did the apostles’; ‘The blood of the martyrs is 
seed’; and ‘There is no nation indeed which is not Christian’; 206, 
joins Montanist movement. 

c 205 First known Christian scholar and apologist Clement of Alexandria (c 155- 
215) deals with problem of how to relate Christian faith to Greek 
philosophy and culture, writes: ‘The whole world, with Athens and 
Greece, has already become the domain of the Word’. 

c 220 Origen (cl85-254) writes: ‘The gospel of Jesus Christ has been preached 
in all creation under heaven, to Greeks and barbarians, to wise and 
foolish... It is impossible to see any race of men which has avoided 
accepting the teaching of Jesus’; ‘The divine goodness of Our Lord 
and Saviour is equally diffused among the Britons, the Africans, and 
other nations of the world’; and ‘The preaching of the gospel through 
the whole Oikumene shows that the church is receiving divine support’: 
but also ‘Many people, not only barbarians, but even in the Empire, 
have not yet heard the word of Christ’; and ‘The gospel has not yet 
been preached to all nations, since it has not reached the Chinese or 
the Ethiopians beyond the river, and only small parts of the more 
remote and barbarous tribes’; 248, in Contra Celsum foresees possibility 
of conversion of entire world. 

249 Seven missionary bishops sent to peoples of Gaul by Cornelius of Rome: 
Gatien (Tours). Trophime (Arles), Paul (Narbonne), Saturnin (Tou¬ 
louse), Denis (Paris), Martial (Limoges), Austremoine (Clermont); 
many others also strategically located and sent in all directions. 

c 270 Rise of monasticism in Egypt, as direct challenge to lifestyle of the rich: 
(1) eremitical (Anthony of Egypt, c251-356), (2) cenobitic (Pachomius, 
c287-346); widespread over next 2 centuries, with many documented 
healings, exorcisms, miracles, signs and wonders; Egyptian monks travel 
widely, evangelizing in Europe, Britain, Ireland et alia. 

303 10th and last imperial Roman persecution, under Diocletian; aimed at 
clergy and bishops, with substantial defections; destruction of all church 
buildings and Scriptures ordered; 500,000 Christians killed or executed 
in witness under total persecution. 

308 Church of the Martyrs with 29 bishops in Egypt organized by bishop 
Meletius (died 325) of Lycopolis, in opposition to leniency towards 
lapsi favored by Peter I Ieromartyros (Seal of Martyrs) patriarch of 
Alexandria who is himself martyred in 311; ideal of martyrdom as 
major factor in evangelizing the world spreads; Meletian sect is approved 
by Arians, lasts until c520. 

c310 Eusebius of Caesarea (c265-339) writes apologetic works: Praeparatio 
evangelica (refuting paganism), Demonstratio evange/ica (fulfilment of 
Hebrew prophecy in Christ); 314, completes his Ecclesiastical History . 
and Martyrs of Palestine ; writes ‘The doctrine of the Saviour has 
irradiated the whole Oikumene (whole inhabited earth)’; 325, at Council 
of Nicea expounds Matthew 28:19. 

313 Constantine at Milan issues Edict of Toleration legalizing Christianity 
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throughout Roman empire; 323, becomes sole emperor, attempts to 
spread gospel by law and authority. 

325 Council of Nicea I (1st Ecumenical Council): council makes political 
province the basic unit for church’s larger divisions, brings church’s 
jurisdictional areas into line with secular dioceses and provinces of 
Roman empire, in order better to witness. 

347 Cyril bishop of Jerusalem (310-386) teaches that Antichrist will be a 
magician who takes over Roman empire, claims to be Christ, deceives 
Jews by rebuilding Temple, persecutes Christians, then is slain at 
Second Advent by the Son of God. 

c 360 8-volume Apostolic Constitutions , a Syrian collection of ecclesiastical 
law, makes frequent allusions to Great Commission of Jesus in 
Matthew 28:19-20. 

374 A layman, Ambrose of Milan (c339-397) acclaimed bishop by crowds; 
in his writings, documents current healings and glossolalia; later 
teaches Second Coming of Christ will be preceded by destruction 
of Rome and appearance of Antichrist on Earth. 

378 Jerome (c345-419) writes: ‘From India to Britain, all nations resound 
with the death and resurrection of Christ’; estimates 1.9 million 
Christians to have been martyred since AD 33 (out of 120 million 
Christians, i.e. 1.6% or 1 in 60); documents numerous current ‘signs 
and wonders’(healings, exorcisms, miracles). 

Ambrose identifies Goths with Ezekiel’s Gog, proclaims imminent end 
of world; Martin of Tours writes ‘There is no doubt that the Antichrist 
has already been born’. 

392 Ascetic writer John Cassian (c360435) enters Bethlehem monastery; 
415, founds monastery in Marseilles; promotes spread of monasticism 
in West; much evangelization due to these itinerant evangelistic 
monks. 

398 John Chrysostom (c344407) appointed patriarch of Constantinople, 
founds training school for native Gothic evangelists; writes, ‘ “Go 
and make disciples of all nations” was not said for the Apostles only, 
but for us also’; teaches that final Antichrist under direct inspiration 
of Satan will appear immediately before Second Advent of Christ 
in AD 430. 

c410 Episcopate in Proconsular Africa, Numidia and Mauretania expands 
to 768 bishops; total episcopate across North Africa, including Egypt 
and Donatists, numbers 1,200 bishops; Honoratus at Lerins mon¬ 
astery trains succession of notable missionary bishops, sent across 
world for Christ. 

417 Paulus Orosius, young Spanish priest, encouraged by Augustine to 
write Historia adversus paganos , holding Rome will survive until the 
coming of Antichrist. 

426 Augustine (354430) bishop of Hippo completes in 13 years his treatise 
The City of God (De Civitate Dei), against background of Visigoth 
invasion of Rome; propounds allegorical millennialism, but also 
teaches that future final Antichrist will arise as Nero Redivivus; 
opposes emerging theory of cessation of charismatic gifts, as over¬ 
reaction to excesses of Montanism et alia with the teaching that 
miracles and charismata ended with the Apostolic age; documents 
numerous recent miracles, exorcisms, healings and resuscitations. 

428 French apologist Prosper Tiro (c390463) defends Augustine of Hippo, 
writes treatise De Vocatione Omnium Gentium envisaging conversion 
of all barbarians to Christ, whose grace extends everywhere: ‘Nulla 
pars mundi ab Evangelio vacat Christi.’ 

499 Task of translating Jesus’ message into Greek and Latin cultures 
virtually completed, after 16 generations. 

c 510 Irish Peregrini or Exultantes Christi (unorganized wandering hermits 
and preachers using pugilatores scotorum [Irish writing-tablets] as 
their major piece of equipment) embark on peregrinatio pro Christi 
amore as missionary pilgrims for Christ, begin to migrate across 
Europe for next 400 years, to the Alps, Germany, Danube, Italy, 
also to Orkneys, Faeroes, Iceland, converting much of Europe in 
one of great missionary feats of ail time. 

535 Cosmas Indicopleustes, Nestorian merchant missionary over most of 
world, retires to monastery and in 547 completes his global survey 
Topographia Christiana in 12 Books. 

c 550 Nestorian monasticism organized and reformed by Abraham of Kash- 
kar (501 -586); numerous monasteries and missions begun, with special 
concern for physical and spiritual needs of people; through perse¬ 
cution, spreads across Asia to Yemen. South India, Ceylon, Samar¬ 
kand, China. 

594 Roman pope Gregory the Great (540-604) publishes Dialogues des¬ 
cribing contemporary Christian miracles, visions, prophecies, super¬ 
natural awareness, and other spiritual gifts; places detailed planning 
of organized missions to all heathen among his major objectives, 
in view of imminence of Last Judgment. 

635 China (then richest and most civilized nation on Earth): first missionary 
(Alopen, a Nestorian bishop from Syria) reaches Thailand and then 
Tang Chinese capital Chang-an (Hsian), translates Scriptures for 
emperor Tai-tsung; Nestorianism influential till suppressed for a time 
in 845. 

c 700 End of Patristic Age, during which Greek Fathers and Latin Fathers 
have all expounded the words euangelizo, euangelizesthai, euange- 


lismos, evangelizare, evangelizatio, evangelizator, et alia. 

720 Anglo-Saxon translations of John’s Gospel by historian and theologian 
Bede (Baeda, c673-735), monk at Jarrow on Tyne; Bede predicts fall 
of Colosseum will be followed by that of Rome and then also of 
the whole world. 

780 East Syrian bishop of Bait Baghash becomes Nestorian catholicos as 
Timothy I (728-823) patriarch of the East; develops global missionary 
strategy through mobile married monks as traders ‘carrying only a 
stick and a bag’, creates metropolitan sees in India and Central Asia 
(including Tibet in 797), and 80 new bishoprics, 
c 780 Forced baptism of Saxon race by Charlemagne; 4,500 executed in one 
day for resisting, thousands more deported. 

960 Bernard of Thuringia predicts imminent end of world in AD 992; great 
alarm throughout Europe. 

962 Holy Roman Empire founded by Otto I (912-973), king of Germany, 
crowned by pope John XII; seen as embodiment of rule of Christ 
on Earth; 10 million by AD 1000, 16 million by AD 1200, 29 million 
by 1800; finally abolished in 1806. 

992 Death of abbot Adso of Montier-en-Der (of Dijon, France), whose 
writings describe future coming of Antichrist into world. 

999 Multitudes journey to Jerusalem to await Second Coming of Christ 
in AD 1000, as believed prophesied in Apocrypha. 

1000 Millennial year preceded by widespread terrors; followed by 150 years 
of vast increase in pilgrimages to Holy Land, with widespread con¬ 
tinuing belief in imminent end of world with final king of the Franks 
leading all faithful to Jerusalem to await Second Coming of Christ. 

Catholic Apostolic Church of the East (East Syrian or Nestorian 
church) is by now the most extensive in world, with 250 dioceses 
across Asia and 12 million adherents; expansion of Nestorianism in 
Tenduc, country of Keraits with Karakorum as capital, home of 
legendary ruler Prester John. 

1090 College of Cardinals established in Rome by reforms of pope Urban 
II (cl042-1099), to expand rule of Christ across the Earth. 

1095 Military expeditions by western Christians against Muslim powers to 
liberate Holy Land, launched by pope Urban II, known as Crusades: 
1st 1095-99 (People’s Crusade); 2nd 114749; 3rd 1189-93 (Richard 
the Lion-Heart); 4th 1202-04; 5th 1212-21 (Children’s Crusade); 6th 
1228-29; 7th 1248-54; 8th 1270-72 (Prince Edward of England). 

1139 Gaelic church reformer, abbot, archbishop and prophet, Malachy 
O’Morgain (cl094-l 148) compiles ‘Prophecy of the Popes’, foretells 
identities, mottoes and characteristics of 122 RC popes from Celestine 
II (1143) to end of 20th century with final Pope of the Apocalypse 
(Peter the Roman), with conversion of the Jews to Christ prophesied 
under last pope but one. 

1179 Astronomer John of Toledo calculates major catastrophe coming in 
AD 1186; widespread panic follows. 

cl 180 Joachim of Fiore (cl 130-1202), Italian Cistercian abbot and mystic, 
divides all history into three 40-generation ages or periods (Old 
Testament, New Testament, future age), writes Vaticini del Vangelo 
Eterno (Prophecies of the Eternal Gospel) and Expositio in Apo- 
calvpsim describing imminent crisis of evil, apocalyptic symbols of 
Antichrist, and his 3rd or Final Age of the Spirit (Love) coming 
by 1260 after Age of the Father (Law), and Age of the Son (Grace), 
for spiritual men through pilgrimage and great tribulation in a 
spiritualized Johannine Church replacing carnal Petrine Church; 
Joachimism spreads widely over next 3 centuries, 
cl 190 Rise of demand for vernacular versions of Scriptures, illustrated by 
Historia Scholastica, a narrative of biblical history, by 12th-century 
scholar Petrus Comestor (cl 100-1180); poetical and prose versions 
now available in Old French (Provencal, Vaudois), Italian, Spanish. 

1209 Francis of Assisi (1182-1226) founds traveling preachers (Franciscans), 
largest of the mendicant orders (OFM); widespread healings, signs 
and miracles reported; 1270, missionaries in almost every part of the 
known world; by 1400, missions from Lapland to Congo and Azores 
to China; soon reaches a medieval peak of 60,000 Franciscans by 
1400, 77,000 bv 1768, falling to 14,000 by 1900, rising to 40,000 by 
1970. 

1215 Dominic (1170-1221) founds Order of Preachers (OP, Dominicans) in 
southern France for ‘Propagation of the Faith through Preaching’, 
‘accepting our Lord’s command. Go ye into all the world’; soon 
reaches a peak of 12,000 Dominicans, falling to 7,055 by 1983; other 
orders of mendicant friars arise including in 1256 Augustinians 
(OSA). 

1221 First of many papal mission encyclicals on foreign missionary affairs: 
Bull of Honorius III, ‘Ne si secus’ to the 13 metropolitans of the 
Catholic church, asking them to send out missionaries, 
cl250 Height of the Catholic church’s political power in Europe, taken for 
granted by most Christians as God’s instrument for spreading the 
rule of Christ around the world. 

Popular preachers spread warnings of coming of Antichrist; Roman 
popes Boniface VIII (1234-1303) and John XXII (1249-1334) inter 
alios each widely regarded as Antichrist. 

1254 Sensational Introduction to the Eternal Gospel of abbot Joachim issued 
by ardent Spiritual, Gerard of Borgo San Donnino, claiming its 
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prophecies have been fulfilled by Franciscan order, and insisting Age 
of the Spirit will begin in 1260. 

cl260 Italy and Europe: greatest period of religious art begins, and lasts 400 
years, with as central theme Christ’s passion and crucifixion; all art- 
paintings, drawings, tapestries, stained-glass windows, sculpture, archi¬ 
tecture—now regarded as major method of teaching and evangelizing 
illiterate populations. 

1266 Mongol ruler Kublai Khan (1215-1294) requests Roman pope: ‘Send 
me 100 men skilled in your religion... and so I shall be baptized, 
and then all my barons and great men, and then their subjects. And 
so there will be more Christians here than there are in your parts’; 
2 Dominicans sent, but turn back; then 1278, pope sends 5 Fran¬ 
ciscans; greatest missed opportunity in Christian history. 

cl280 Societas Fratrum Peregrinantium Propter Christum Inter Gentes (Con¬ 
gregation of Friars Pilgrims for Christ Among the Gentiles) founded 
as Dominican foreign mission body; 1300, founds residences from 
Constantinople to Black Sea into India; ends 1456. 

1288 German canon Alexander of Roes (in Cologne) predicts, in Notitia 
Seculi, end of world at AD 1500, being 6,000 years from foundation 
of world. 

1290 Arnold of Villanova (c 1240-1311), leading alchemist and physician of 
his day, writes 70 scientific works and other theological works includ¬ 
ing on the coming of Antichrist. 

1315 Ramon Lull (c 1232-1316), Franciscan theologian writing in Arabic and 
Catalan, proposes campaign of informed preaching plus military force 
against Muslims (Liber de fine); stoned to death at Bugia (Algeria) 
by Muslims. 

Franciscan theologian Hugh of Newcastle (cl280-1322), doctor scho- 
lasticus, teaches in Paris, writes on coming of Antichrist. 

1349 Apogee of East Syrian or Nestorian expansion across Asia, geogra¬ 
phically more extensive and more prosperous than ever before or 
since; 25 metropolitans (each with 6-12 suffragan bishops) in 250 
dioceses in China, India, Kashgar, Samarkand, Turkestan, et alia, 
with total of over 15 million Christians; a mighty organization with 
missionary enterprise unsurpassed in Christian history. 

cI350 St John of the Cleft Rock writes: ‘It is said that 20 centuries after 
the Incarnation of the Word, the Beast in its turn shall become a 
man. About the year AD 2000, Antichrist will reveal himself to the 
world.’ 

1399 Catalan Dominican wandering preacher Vincent Ferrer (cl350-1419) 
reevangelizes and transforms Christendom throughout Europe; 
brings Jews to dialogues, converts 25,000 across Europe; preaches 
6,000 apocalyptic sermons each 3 hours long, with glossolalia, heal¬ 
ings, miracles widely reported; writes of future coming of Antichrist, 
predicts world will end after 2,537 more years in AD 3936 (based 
on number of verses in Book of Psalms). 

cl400 Societas Peregrinantium pro Christo founded by Franciscans. 

1420 Taborites, extreme militant wing of Bohemian Hussites at Tabor south 
of Prague, founded as strict biblicists under their bishop Nicholas 
of Pelhrimov, seek to establish Kingdom of God by force of arms 
and military campaigns including destruction of churches; finally 
defeated at Lipany in 1434, Tabor captured 1452. 

1431 Council of Basle (17th Ecumenical Council): question of papal supre¬ 
macy, and the Hussite heresy; edict orders all Jews to attend Christian 
sermons. 

1450 Invention of printing (typography and the printing press) by Johannes 
Gutenberg (c 1395-1468) at Mainz, Germany, in order to disseminate 
the Holy Scriptures across the world; 1455, inventor ruined financially 
by lawsuit; in 6 languages by 1478; by 1500, more than 100 printed 
editions of the Bible produced. 

1455 German mystic Thomas a Kempis (cl380-1471) writes The Imitation 
of Christ; a major influence on evangelization. 

1490 Large numbers of reform-minded beggar monks and priests itinerate 
preaching and witnessing, including Wolfgang Capito (1478-1541), 
Paul Speratus (1484-1551) bishop of Pomerania, Gabriel Zwilling 
(1487-1558), Johannes Brenz (1499-1570) and many others. 

1493 Pope issues Demarcation Bull ‘Inter Caetera’, giving Portugal authority 
over Africa, much of Asia and later Brazil; Spain given authority 
over rest of world west of a north-south line 345 miles west of the 
Azores. 

1499 German astrologer Johannes Stoeffler( 1452-1531) predicts end of world 

by deluge on 20 February 1524; thousands then jam boats and 3- 
storey ark on river Rhine. 

1500 Worldwide expansion of Christianity commences again, mainly 

through Spanish and Portuguese Catholics. 

Countless predictions made during period 1500-1700 by churchmen 
and scholars about exact time of End of the World. 

Total of saints and martyrs who are known by name, formally rec¬ 
ognized or canonized by the churches, now numbers over 10,000; 
from 1500-1903, Rome recognizes 113 further canonizations and 547 
beatifications; total by 1985, known by name, for all confessions: 
50,000 (0.1% of grand total all martyrs by 1985, known and unknown); 
total effect on world evangelization has been incalculable. 

1517 Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), greatest genius ever, artist, scientist. 


engineer, inventor (submarine, tanks, aircraft, parachute, helicopter, 
anatomy, ‘Last Supper’, etc), produces ‘Visions of the End of the 
World’or‘Deluge’, depicting with overpowering pictorial imagination 
the primal forces that rule nature. 

cl520 Martin Luther (1483-1546) writes: ‘The gospel will always be preached... 
It has gone out throughout the length and the breadth of the world... 
It is made known farther and farther, to those who have not heard 
it before’, and ‘The gospel preached by the Apostles in various 
languages, sounds forth even now till the end of time’; teaches that 
institution of papacy, and hence every pope (without singling indi¬ 
viduals out), is Antichrist; expects Advent of Christ in 1558. 

1523 Spanish monarch orders Cortes to enforce mass conversion of Amer¬ 
indians across New World; in Mexico, Franciscans baptize over a 
million in 7 years, with at times 14,000 a day; by 1536, 6 million 
Amerindians baptized in 17 years in Mexico alone; c 1550, 800,000 
Peruvian Amerindians confirmed by one archbishop of Lima. 

Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556) works in Palestine for conversion of Mus¬ 
lims; 1534, founds Society of Jesus, with missions around world 
(Japan by 1549); 1556, Society becomes leading missionary order 
with 1,000 Jesuits; peaks at 36,038 by 1965, falls to 25,550 in 1983 
in 200 countries; official scope ‘Defense and Propagation of the Faith 
through Preaching’. 

Group of astrologers announce end of world will begin with destruction 
of London on 1 February 1524; 20,000 gather outside city on high 
ground; similar views widely held by alchemists and intellectuals; 
Paracelsus (1493-1541) expounds influences of stars and planets on 
man. 

1528 Berne Disputation, with its 10 Theses, brings Reformation to city of 
Berne; Anabaptists insist that Great Commission applies to everyone 
who confesses Christ’s name. 

1530 Anabaptist leader Melchior Hofmann (1495-1543) predicts imminent 
end of world in AD 1533 with Strasbourg to be the New Jerusalem; 
followers (Melchiorites) sell all their possessions. 

Luther and Calvin teach that Great Commission (Mark 16:15) was 
work of lst-century Apostles only and expired with them. 

1534 Anabaptist refugees from persecution seize city of Munster, found 
Kingdom of A Thousand Years, eject unbelievers, establish New 
Jerusalem; 1534 city captured, king John of Leiden executed; the 
major 16th-century millenarian outburst. 

1536 Sculptor and painter Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475-1564) completes 
vast painting ‘The Last Judgment’ in Sistine Chapel, Vatican, a 
powerful fresco of the Day of Wrath inspired by Dante and medieval 
hymn ‘Dies irae’. 

1547 Nostradamus (Michel de Notredame, 1503-1566), astrologer and phy¬ 
sician, makes extensive prophecies from 1547, first published as The 
Centuries in 1555; condemned by Roman Index in 1781; the most 
widely read seer of the Renaissance, in print continuously ever since, 
with vast literature of commentaries; end of world predicted for either 
1666, or 1734, 1886, 1943, 2000, 2038 or 3797. 

c 1547 Anabaptists view Great Commission as binding on all church members. 

cl550 Swiss theologian and Reformed bishop J.H. Bullinger (1504-1575) 
interprets numerology of Book of Revelation to show world will end 
in 1666. 

1559 Anabaptists the only Reformed grouping to deliberately work for and 
obey Jesus’ Great Commission, especially through Hutterian 
Brethren’s itinerant evangelism. 

1568 Commission of cardinals instituted in Rome by Pius V for foreign 
missions in East Indies, for Italo-Greeks, and for Protestant lands 
of Europe; 1573, congregation for conversion of infidels formed. 

1580 Discalced (Reformed) Carmelite Sisters become a separate order; by 
1983, 11,649 cloistered contemplative nuns in 727 monasteries; serving 
evangelization of the world in name of Christ by prayer and works 
of charity. 

1584 Jesuit priest Alonso Sanchez drafts evangelistic scheme for invasion 
and military conquest of China; others plan for forcible baptism of 
all peoples of the world. 

1588 Anglican parish priest Hadrian Saravia (1531-1613) becomes one of 

first non-Roman advocates of foreign missions, stressing binding 
validity of Matthew 28:19: ‘The command to preach the gospel to 
the Gentiles pertained not only to the age of the apostles, but to 
all future times to the end of the world.’ 

Consistorial Congregation erected in Rome, responsible for all matters 
concerning all Catholic bishops and dioceses across world except 
Eastern-rite and missionary jurisdictions; includes Pontifical Com¬ 
mission for Migration and Tourism; 1967, renamed Sacred Congre¬ 
gation for Bishops. 

1589 Russian Orthodox patriarchate instituted (‘The Third Rome’); 1700, 

Peter the Great orders Christianization of Siberia, 1721 abolishes 
patriarchate, rules church directly; as state church, its missions expand 
across Europe, Central Asia, Persia, Siberia, 1685 China, 1743 Kam¬ 
chatka, 1784 Alaska, 1861 Mongolia, 1861 Japan, 1898 Korea, by 
means of traders, merchants, colonists, soldiers, diplomats, exiles, 
settlers (I million Russians in Siberia from 1700-1783), monks, 
bishops, missionaries; 1826, best epoch of Russian Orthodox missions 


AD 1589 


MODERN MISSIONARY MOVEMENT BEGINS 


AD 1815 


begins; 1870, Orthodox Missionary Society founded by metropolitan 
of Moscow, I. Veniaminov( 1797-1879), in 55 Russian dioceses; whole 
mission enterprise destroyed in 1917 Revolution. 

1594 Scottish mathematician John Napier (1550-1617) invents logarithms 
in order to speed up his calculations of the number of the Beast 
(in Revelation 13:18); writes Plaine Discovery of the Whole Revelation 
of Saint John (1594). 

1600 Italian occultist-philosopher Giordano Bruno (1548-1600) proposes 
Christ as great magician in a magico-religious system to replace 
contemporary organized Christianity; holds there are an infinity of 
worlds in Universe, many inhabited; burnt at stake by Inquisition. 
cl600 Episcopi Vagantes (Wandering Bishops, or Bishops-at-Large, in 15 
disputed or contested lines of apostolic succession) begin to multiply 
across Europe; 1866, Julius Ferrette as bishop of Iona begins their 
modern era; by 1975, 760 bishops-at-large lead 280 distinct auto¬ 
cephalous Catholic churches/denominations with 10,285,000 adher¬ 
ents in 80 countries; each proposes grandiose plan for reunion of 
Christendom and conversion of world, calling on Rome, Constan¬ 
tinople, Canterbury and Geneva to abandon their global pretensions 
and join each’s new ecclesiastical body. 

cl610 Dominican historian Tomas Malvenda (1566-1628) translates Hebrew 
Old Testament into Latin, writes treatise on coming of Antichrist. 

1613 Major missionary work by Discalced Carmelite monk of Spain, Tho¬ 
mas a Jesu (1564-1627), De procuranda salute omnium gentium, urges 
and envisages conversion of entire world to Christ. 

1620 Johann Gerhard (1582-1637), theologian of Lutheran orthodoxy, holds 
task of mission preaching was essentially completed by the New 
Testament Apostles. 

1622 Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith (Propaganda, 
meaning dissemination or progressive plantation) founded by pope 
Gregory XV (1554-1623); 1967, renamed by pope Paul VI as SC 
for the Evangelization of Peoples. 

1627 English biblical scholar Joseph Mede (1586-1638), a premillennialist, 
writes Apocalvptica: Key of the Revelation, formulates theory of 
progressive millennialism (later termed postmillennialism): Christ will 
only return at close of man-made millennium on Earth. 

1648 Spanish Jesuit Ildefonsode Flores (1590-1660) calculates total Christian 
martyrs of all epochs to date at 11 million; major impact of mar¬ 
tyrdom on world evangelization recognized; his estimate agrees closely 
with later survey done in 1980-1990. 

1656 Calvinist and Puritan statesman Oliver Cromwell (1599-1658), protector 

of Commonwealth of England, Scotland and Ireland from 1653-1658, 
allows Jews prohibited since 1290 to return to England, in order 
to hasten Christ’s Second Coming. 

1657 Quint (Fifth) Monarchy Men (named from Daniel 2.44; after empires 

of Assyria, Persia, Greece, Rome, the Fifth is at hand as the Mil¬ 
lennium), a Puritan sect, propose abolishing established church in 
England to bring about Parousia; 1657 and 1661, rise in armed revolt 
against Cromwell, but crushed. 

1658 Death of Bartholomaus Holtzhauser after predicting Antichrist would 

reveal himself at age of 55 years; others assert he would do so at 
30 years, thus parodying Jesus the Christ. 
cl660 Peruvian Franciscan theologian G. Tenorio (1602-1682) publishes trea¬ 
tise extolling Peruvian Indian culture and predicting Millennium will 
be in Peru as center of the world church. 

1663 Justinian von Weltz (1621-1668) writes treatises to challenge German 
churches, students and Pietists to missionary work among unevan¬ 
gelized peoples. 

1667 English poet John Milton (1608-1674) in his Paradise Lost draws 
attention to the Christian goal ‘To Evangelize the Nations’. 

1680 Founding in Rheims of Christian Brothers (FSC) to teach Christian 
doctrine to the poor and working classes across the world; by 1976, 
12,641 lay brothers; by 1983, declines to 9,348. 

1693 Italy: secret society Knights of the Apocalypse founded to defend church 
against the Antichrist. 

1698 First 2 non-Roman missionary societies formed, by Church of England: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (SPCK), and (1701) 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (SPG); 
goal of world evangelization claimed, but in practice they work largely 
in British sphere of influence. 

1700 Evangelistic campaigns in Germany of Ernst Christoph Hochmann 
von Hochenau (1670-1721), major separatist Pietist/Lutheran mystic 
of his time, converted 1693: ‘Regarding the conversion of the Jews 
as the sign of Christ’s impending return, he engaged briefly in Jewish 
missionary work.’ 

1703 Spiritans (CSSp, Holy Ghost Fathers) founded for ‘Evangelizzazione 
degli infedeli’; by 1983, 857 houses with 3,671 missionaries. 

1705 Origin of Danish-Halle Mission (Lutheran), forerunner of Protestant 
missionary societies; first workers include Protestant pioneers to 
Tranquebar (India): Bartholomew Ziegenbalg (1682-1719). Heinrich 
Plutschau (1677-1747) and Christian Schwartz (1726-1798). 

1710 Canstein House printing press, Halle (Germany) with first Bible society 
(Cansteinische Bibelanstalt) founded by count Karl von Canstein: 
3 million Bibles and NTs printed in 80 years. 


1725 The Great Awakening, revival in New England (USA) spreading 
throughout the Thirteen Colonies; begun under T.J. Frelinghuysen 
in New Jersey; mass conversions of dechristianized European pop¬ 
ulations in North America, led by revivalist Jonathan Edwards (1703- 
1758), who expounds progressive millennialism (later called postmil¬ 
lennialism), envisaging establishment of Christ’s millennial kingdom 
on Earth around year 1990, with Second Advent at close of mil¬ 
lennium; Edwards calls for ‘concerts of prayer’ for world revival; 
Awakening lasts until 1770. 

1730 Anglican priest, mathematician and divine William Whiston (1667- 
1752) announces imminent end of world by deluge with destruction 
of London on 13 October 1736; panic-stricken crowds rush for high 
ground. 

1732 Moravian missions land in St Thomas, West Indies; 1733, Greenland; 
1736, among Samoyeds of Archangelsk; 1787, Society of the United 
Brethren for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen, formed 
in Pennsylvania, USA; 1732-1862, Moravians send abroad 2,000 
missionaries. 

1770 French nun Jeanne Le Royer (1732-1798) predicts tribulation, coming 
of Antichrist, end of papacy, and end of world in AD 2000. 

1774 United Society of Believers in Christ’s Second Appearing (Shakers) 
founded in Niskeyuna, NY (USA) by Ann Lee and pilgrims from 
England as millennial messianic sect in New World, based on celibacy. 

1780 Deutsche Christentumsgesellschaft (Christendom Society) begun in 
Germany to build kingdom of God on an ecumenical basis; 1815, 
members found Evangelische Missionsgesellschaft in Basel (Basel 
Mission). 

1782 Concerts of Prayer (for revival and world mission), as envisaged by 

Jonathan Edwards, begin and spread in Britain, then from 1790 in 
USA; basis for subsequent worldwide missionary advance. 

1783 Native Baptist Church, first Jamaican Afro-Christian movement, begun 

by ex-slave, George Lisle; plays a significant political role 80 years 
later; precursor of later End-time pentecostal renewal across world. 

1785 Evangelical awakenings (revivals) throughout Wales under Howel Har¬ 
ris (1714-1773) and others: 1785 Brynengan, 1786 Trecastle, 1791 Bala, 
1805 Aberystwyth, 1810 Llangeitho, 1817 Beddgelert, 1821 Denbigh¬ 
shire, 1822 Anglesey, 1828 Carmarthenshire, 1832 Caernarvonshire, 
1840 Merionethshire, 1849 South Wales, et alia. 

1787 English Baptist minister Andrew Fuller (1754-1815) writes The Gospel 
of Christ Worthy of All Acceptation and over 128 other titles, urges 
obedience to the Great Commission. 

1792 William Carey (1761-1834) publishes first statistical global survey of 
Christian world mission: An Enquiry Into the Obligations of Chris¬ 
tians, to Use Means for the Conversion of the Heathens, accurately 
enumerating populations and Christians on all continents in world’s 
first statistical survey (world population 731 million: 57% pagan/ 
Hindu/ Buddhist, 18% Muslim, 14% RC, 6% Protestant, 4% Orthodox, 
1% Jewish); 1793, sails for India under Particular Baptist Society for 
Propagating the Gospel Among the Heathen (formed 1792); at 
Serampore, initiates modern era of Protestant world missions, serves 
without home leave for 41 years in Bengal, translates and prints Bible 
in 35 languages. 

1795 London Missionary Society begun; founders’‘vision of a world covered 
by missionary centres that would reach out and link up until there 
was no place where the gospel was not preached’. 

1800 Widespread evangelistic camp meetings begin in USA; Kentucky Rev¬ 
ival awakening, with crowds of up to 25,000, sweeps over Kentucky, 
Tennessee and the Carolinas. 

1802 Massachusetts Baptist Mission Society formed ‘for the evangelization 
of frontier communities’. 

1804 British & Foreign Bible Society (BFBS) founded, in London, with vision 

of providing Scriptures to whole world. 

1805 First modern end-of-the-world novel: Le dernier homme, by French 

Catholic priest J.-B. Cousin de Grainville; over next 2 centuries, 
several hundred more such scenarios published. 

1806 USA: Haystack Prayer Meeting at Williams College, Massachusetts, 

launches North America foreign missions, to preach the gospel to 
all nations; 1810, these students form Society of I nquiry on the Subject 
of Missions; soon after, ABCFM is formed. 

1810 W. Carey conceives idea of regional ecumenical missionary conferences 

around globe; nothing results until 1825 Bombay and 1854 New York. 

Congregationalists in Massachusetts, USA, organize American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (ABCFM) ‘to devise, adopt 
and prosecute ways and means for propagating the gospel among 
those who are destitute of the knowledge of Christianity’; by 1880, 
1,200 missionaries overseas; 1961, renamed United Church Board 
for World Ministries, ‘to serve Christ in the world’; 1985, 229 foreign 
missionaries in 54 countries. 

1811 American clergyman Ethan Smith of Vermont writes Dissertation on 

the Prophecies Related to Antichrist and the Last Times, concludes 
world will end in 1866. 

1814 Society of Jesus reestablished by pope Pius VII (1742-1823) after 40 

years’ ban, with renewed interest in global mission and evangelization. 

1815 H. Bard well publishes sermon ‘The duty and reward of evangelizing 
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RISE OF THE GREAT CENTURY 


AD 1857 


the heathen', preached in Newburyport, USA. 

Italian priest Caspar Del Bufalo (1786-1837) founds Missioners of the 
Most Precious Blood, with as ‘his goal for his missioners the evan¬ 
gelization of the world’ through charitable works. 

The Spirit of British Missions (London: by an Anglican clergyman 
of the Church Missionary Society) appeals for workers: ‘The supply 
of Labourers in the great work of evangelizing the world is a most 
important topic.’ 

1818 The Conversion of the World: or the Claims of600 Millions, and the 

Ability and Duty of the Churches Respecting Them: book by G. 
Hall & S. Newell (ABCFM, India); proposal to convert heathen 
millions across world by sending 30,000 Protestant missionaries from 
USA and Europe in 21 years, at cost of US$4 from each Protestant 
and Anglican communicant in Christendom. 

1819 Missionary Society of Methodist Episcopal Church organized; 1939 

constitution states ‘The supreme aim of missions is to make the Lord 
Jesus Christ known to all peoples in all lands as their divine Saviour’; 
1940, 1964, reorganized as Board of Global Ministries, United Meth¬ 
odist Church; 1974, 839 foreign missionaries (9.5% non-USA); 1985, 
516 foreign missionaries in 50 countries. 
cl820 Augustinian nun, mystic and seer Catherine Emmerich (1774-1824) of 
Westphalia has vision of Lucifer being unchained about 1940 and 
Antichrist working from 1960 onwards. 

1823 Josiah Pratt’s annual Survey of the World (CMS, London) headed 

‘The Conversion of the World dependent on the more abundant 
influence of the Holy Spirit’. 

1824 USA: beginnings of interdenominational city-wide cooperative evan¬ 

gelism; spreads to cities across world. 

1825 Bombay Missionary Union (Anglicans, Congregationalists, Presbyter¬ 

ians, et alii) formed; first interdenominational regional conferences 
of missionaries c 1855 in India, 1872 Japan, 1873 first all-India decen¬ 
nial conference, 1877 China, c 1885 Mexico, et alia. 

1826 Glasgow City Mission founded by David Nasmiths secretary of 23 

Christian societies, first of 50 city missions begun in Britain’s largest 
cities (Bristol, Chester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, 1832 
London, York, et alia); also 1833 New York City Mission, Boston, 
Brooklyn, etc; also 1848 Hamburg, 1874 Berlin, and 70 other German 
cities by 1899. 

1827 J.N. Darby (1800-1882), Anglican clergyman, joins Christian Brethren 

movement in Dublin; propounds dogma of total premillennial apos¬ 
tasy and ruin of Christendom (the major churches); later develops 
‘dispensationalism’, a new variety of futurist premillennialism, div¬ 
iding biblical and later history into 7 eras or dispensations. 

1828 Karl Gutzlaff (1803-1851), a Lutheran, begins work in Indonesia, Siam, 

southern China, Hong Kong; 1844, attempts to evangelize China in 
one generation through 300 evangelists. 

1829 Christian Brethren begin foreign missions as A.N. Groves and party 

go out to Baghdad, then later to India; much later, loosely organized 
as Christian Missions in Many Lands; by 1965, 1,200 foreign mis¬ 
sionaries in 55 countries. 

1830 USA: widespread campaigns through professional evangelists Andrew, 

Barnes, Burchard, Baker, Caughey, Griffith, Inskip, Knapp, Maffit, 
Swan. 

Joseph Smith (1805-1844) at Fayette, NY (USA), has visions of incu¬ 
rable corruption of Christendom, and of divine restoration of Christ’s 
church, which lead to establishment of Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints (Mormons); 1844, murdered by mob; movement 
migrates to Utah as headquarters of the coming millennial kingdom; 
subsequently evolves into massive heterodox organization unrelated 
to the rest of global Christianity, governed since 1844 by a Council 
of the Twelve Apostles; by 1988, its world mission includes 34,750 
foreign missionaries (1 - or 2-year termers) working in over 82 countries 
with annual mission budget of over US$550 million. 

1831 Seminary president J.H. Rice calls Presbyterian Church in the US ‘a 

Missionary Society, the object of which is to aid in the conversion 
of the world’. 

1832 Catholic Apostolic Church founded in London, through work of 

Presbyterian Edward Irving; 1836, its Twelve Apostles, claiming to 
be the Restored Apostolate, in England address memorandum to 
all rulers of Europe warning them of imminent Second Advent of 
Christ, but are met with total apathy; by 1988, church is almost extinct. 

1836 Booklet produced by ABCFM: ‘The Duty of the Present Generation 

to Evangelize the World: An Appeal from the Missionaries at the 
Sandwich Islands to their Friends in the United States’. 

T.S. Skinner publishes Thoughts on evangelizing the world (New York). 

1837 Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church in the USA established 

‘to aid in the conversion of the world... every member of this church 
is a member for life of said society and bound to do all in his power 
for the accomplishment of this object’; 1958, becomes Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations, for which ‘The supreme and 
controlling aim of the Christian Mission to the world is to make 
the Lord Jesus Christ known to all men... in which Christians of 
all lands share in evangelizing the world and permeating all of life 
with the spirit and truth of Christ.’ 


ABCFM mission strategist Rufus Anderson (1796-1880) restores apos¬ 
tolic model for mission; in essay ‘The Time for the World’s Conversion 
Come’, first published in 1837 journal, argues that the churches are 
now, for the first time ever in history (as a result of rise of voluntary 
mission societies), adequately organized to complete the conversion 
of the world. 

1841 CMS general secretary Henry Venn (1796-1873) requires all mission¬ 

aries to complete annual questionnaires recording church growth 
statistics, as a means of monitoring progress in world evangelization; 
propounds ‘three-self goal of mission that local churches must 
become self-supporting, self-governing, self-propagating. 

1842 Date for end of Europe by deluge as predicted by Elizabethan astrologer 

John Dee (1527-1608); mobs take to boats to escape. 

1844 Date for Second Advent of Christ as predicted in 1818 by Baptist 

prophet William Miller (1782-1849) in USA; afterwards. Seventh- 
day Adventist denomination emerges, interprets date as return of 
Christ to Earth for ‘cleansing of the sanctuary’; 1860, General Con¬ 
ference of Seventh-day Adventists formed in USA ‘committed to the 
task of giving to all nations God’s last invitation to prepare for the 
Second Advent of Christ’, and envisioning ‘a world-wide proclama¬ 
tion of the gospel to every nation and kindred and tongue and people 
(Revelation 14:6)’; by 1985, in 210 countries (68 countries being served 
by 1,052 USA foreign missionaries). 

Christadelphians (Brothers of Christ) founded in USA; pacifist, advent¬ 
ist, premillennialist, Unitarian, congregational (1,530 churches called 
ecclesias), no clergy; holding conditional immortality, and an immi¬ 
nent Millennium with Jesus reigning in Jerusalem; 90,600 adherents 
in 1985. 

First Young Men’s Christian Association (YMCA) founded, by Evan¬ 
gelicals in London; 1855, World Alliance of YMCAs founded in Paris 
(France), with headquarters in Geneva, emphasizing ‘extension of 
His Kingdom’; world vision, lay witness to Christ, global missionary 
thrust; 1894, World YWCA for women; subsequently, concerns broad¬ 
en; 1988,6.5 million men members in74 National YMCA Movements 
and in 16 other countries; and 5 million women members. 

1845 Southern Baptist Convention, largest USA Baptist denomination, 

comes into being in reaction against ABFMS refusing to accept slave¬ 
owners as missionaries; based from its origin on global mission, it 
founds Board of Domestic Missions (later. Home Mission Board) 
and Foreign Mission Board, beginning work in China, then 1846 
Liberia and 1850 Nigeria; by 1988, has 7,000 full-time professional 
missionaries at home and abroad. 

1846 Beginnings of world conciliarism: Evangelical Alliance formed in Lon¬ 

don by 800 Christians representing 52 confessions, to further unity 
among Evangelicals worldwide; national alliances then formed in 
Britain and Canada (1846), Sweden and Germany (1847), India 
(1849), Turkey (1855), USA (1867); and international conferences held 
in London 1851, Paris 1855, Berlin 1857, Geneva 1861, Amsterdam 
1867, New York 1873, Basel 1879, Copenhagen 1884, Florence 1891. 
London 1896 and the final one in 1907; 1912, title officially changed 
to World’s Evangelical Alliance (WEA). 

1850 English mathematician John Taylor demonstrates Great Pyramid of 
Cheops contains divine prophecy covering all history; 1865, pyra- 
midologist Robert Menzies shows internal passages form a chrono¬ 
logical outline. 

Death of French nurse and nun Bertine Bouquillon from St Omer 
(France) after predicting: ‘The end of time is near and Antichrist 
will not delay his coming.’ 

British Quaker millionaire and missions philanthropist Robert Arthing- 
ton (1823-1900) donates millions to missionary societies and accum¬ 
ulates vast store of information on frontier evangelization of all 
peoples in world; 1900, his will expounds global strategy of (a) do 
a world survey of unreached peoples, (b) supply these peoples with 
translations of Luke, John and Acts, (c) teach 10 people in each 
tribe to read the gospel, (d) visit each tribe until a church emerges, 
(e) that tribe evangelizes the next, while (f) missionaries move on 
to regions beyond; Arthington is later followed by long series of 
eccentric millionaire philanthropist-strategists in Europe and USA. 

1854 First Union Missionary Convention, in New York, USA, guided by 
Alexander Duff (1806-1878): ‘To what extent are we authorized by 
the Word of God to expect the conversion of the world to Christ?’; 
similar conference held in London, England; 1867, Duff appointed 
to first chair of evangelism and evangelical theology at New College, 
Edinburgh. 

Foreign Mission Committee, Canada Presbyterian Synod, inaugurated: 
1962, becomes Board of World Mission, United Church of Canada, 
‘committed by its very nature to a global mission’, 
cl855 Russian surge of world mission: Orthodox missiologist N.I. Ilminsky 
(1821-1891) works out scientific basis for missionary work; vast 
missionary expansion; 1870-1917, Orthodox Missionary Society 
organized (St Petersburg, Russia); 1917, its world mission is destroyed 
by Bolshevik Revolution. 

1857 USA: evangelist D.L. Moody (1837-1899), a Congregationalist, evolves 
organized mass evangelism in Chicago; during his lifetime estimated 
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LARGE-SCALE GLOBAL PLANS EMERGE 
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to have had individual evangelistic personal dealings with 750,000 
persons; perfects methods of preparation and publicity in cooperative 
city campaigns, use of theaters and tents, finance committees; other 
evangelists R.A. Torrey (1856-1928), Billy Sunday (1862-1925), 
Robert P. Wilder (1863-1938); beginnings of large-scale lay-centered 
evangelism. 

1858 Sermons on evangelization increase; 1858 J. Parker publishes The duty 

of the present generation of Christians to evangelize the world’. New 
York; 1866 C. Dickson publishes The duty of the Church to evan¬ 
gelize the World’, Presbyterian Church of the USA, New York. 

1859 Founding of Society of St Francis de Sales (Salesians of Don Bosco, 

SDB), a religious congregation dedicated to Christian education of 
youth across world; by 1975, 18,426 men in 1,524 houses; by 1983, 
16,982 in 1,466 houses; also 17,269 Salesian Sisters (FMA). 

1860 Earl of Shaftesbury, British evangelical social reformer (A.A. Cooper, 

1801-1885), states: Those who hold the truth have the means enough, 
knowledge enough, and opportunity enough, to evangelize the globe 
fifty times over’. 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints begun in 
schism by LDS founder’s son, operating through a rival Council of 
the Twelve Apostles; 1954, publishes Into all the world: Council of 
Twelve missionary report; 1975, branches in 28 nations (HQ Inde¬ 
pendence, MO), 1986 in 37 countries. 

1861 USA: Woman’s Union Missionary Society of America for Heathen 

Lands (WUMSA) formed in New York as pioneer women’s sending 
society, with 40 other women’s societies arising later. 

1862 Founding of Congregation of Immaculate Heart of Mary (Scheutists, 

CICM) with as goal ‘Evangelizzazione dei popoli’; by 1983, 1,507 
members in 53 houses; over the years many Scheutist missionaries 
have been martyred. 

1863 Universal Catholic Church (later renamed New Apostolic Church) 

founded in Germany by excommunicated German prophet H. Geyer 
of Catholic Apostolic Church (UK), emphasizing a successional 
apostolate subject to a chief apostle with quasi-papal powers, and 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit including prophecy, tongues, miraculous 
healing, sacraments, hierarchy of 48 living Apostles; by 1988, has 
1.7 million members worldwide (mainly Germans) in 45 countries; 
cooperates with no other church. 

1865 Christian Revival Association (1878, renamed Salvation Army) founded 
by Methodist evangelist William Booth in England for urban social 
outreach and street evangelism; 1985, 4,226,900 Salvationists in 75 
countries, with vast social service and evangelistic activities and 
institutions; overriding first agenda defined in 1987 by SA general 
as To emphasize the supremacy of evangelism in fulfilling of the 
Lord’s great commission... To work to the end that every man and 
woman and child has the opportunity to hear the good news of the 
gospel’. 

1867 Beginnings of confessional conciliarism: archbishop of Canterbury C.T. 
Longley (1794-1868) convenes first decennial Lambeth Conference 
of all bishops of Anglican Communion (London), with 76 bishops 
present; 1875, origin of World Alliance of Reformed Churches and 
1876 World Methodist Council; by 1983, grand total of 45 world 
confessional councils are in existence, representing all major Christian 
traditions, and all with own approaches to world mission. 

Founding of Combonians (MCCI/FSCI/MFSC) with as goal ‘Evan¬ 
gelizzazione dei popoli, non ancora o non sufficientemente evange- 
lizzati’; by 1983, 1,938 missionaries. 

1869 Anglican Broad Church Evangelical, F.W. Farrar, later dean of Can¬ 

terbury, describes Europeans as God’s chosen evangelizers: The 
Aryan should advance farther and farther to... the evangelization of 
the whole habitable globe.’ 

1870 Rise of first megaministry (reaching over 1% of world per annum, i.e. 

14 million people a year): BFBS, ABS and other Bible societies’ 
distribution reaches 38,000 scriptures a day. 

Pan-Orthodox world missions emerge: Orthodox Missionary Society 
organized in Russia by metropolitan of Moscow, I. Veniaminov(1797- 
1879); branches in 55 Russian dioceses; rapid missionary expansion; 
by 1900, Russians form largest single Christian ethnolinguistic people 
in whole world; 1917, Bolsheviks destroy Russian world missions; 
1959, Pan-Orthodox world mission reorganized based on Athens 
(Greece). 

Churches of Christ (Non-Instrumental), schism from Disciples of 
Christ, organize in USA; by 1985, they send out 982 foreign mis¬ 
sionaries in 74 countries, with related churches in total of 141 
countries. 

Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society begun in USA through Charles 
T. Russell (1852-1916), who predicts Second Advent for 1874, later 
for 1914; 1879 launches magazine Zion’s Watchtower and Herald 
of Christ s Presence; publishes classic. Divine Plan of the Ages; known 
at first as Russellites or Millennial Dawnists, later it becomes Inter¬ 
national Bible Students Association, then in 1931 Jehovah’s Christian 
Witnesses (or Jehovah’s Witnesses); by 1986, world’s largest single 
missionary agency. 

1871 Sermon before Baptist Missionary Society (London) by former BMS 


secretary Joseph Angus, entitled ‘Apostolic Missions: the Gospel for 
Every Creature’, claims gospel could be preached to every creature 
on Earth by 1886 or 1891 at latest; his sermon later read by USA 
Presbyterian theologian, Bible expositor and dispensationalist A.T. 
Pierson (1837-1911), who by 1876 conceives idea of a Watchcry 
(Watchword), supported by 1877 Shanghai missions conference, and 
in 1877 begins public addresses on a concrete plan for evangelizing 
the world. 

1872 Salesian Sisters (FMA) founded, in Italy, for world mission by prayer 

and works of charity; by 1983, 17,269 nuns, in 60 countries. 

1873 East London Institute for Home and Foreign Missions formed (UK); 

1900, renamed Regions Beyond Missionary Union invoking Apostle 
Pauls’world vision (2 Corinthians 10:16); by 1985, 103 North Amer¬ 
ican missionaries in 5 countries, 58 British in 5 countries, with total 
200 missionaries of all nationalities. 

1874 Signs of the Times magazine (originally begun in 1842 as an End- 

Times newspaper) reorganized as denominational organ by USA 
Seventh-day Adventists; by 1988, in many languages, with 300,000 
monthly distribution in English alone. 

1875 Founding of Society of the Divine Word (Verbites, SVD), in Steyl 

(Netherlands), with as goal ‘Evangelizzazione dei Popoli’; by 1983, 
5,413 members in 280 houses on all continents. 

1876 Watchcry (Watchword) conceived by A.T. Pierson. 

1877 Shanghai, China: 1st General Foreign Missions Conference, with 473 

missionaries from 20 Protestant societies; states ‘We want China 
emancipated from the thraldom of sin in this generation’; probable 
origin, among field missionaries, of Watchword The Evangelization 
of the World in This Generation’; similar conferences in 1890 and 
1907. 

1880 Circulation of Watchcry (Watchword) on various Protestant mission 

fields becomes crystallized in 1885 article by A.T. Pierson entitled 
‘A plan to evangelize the world’, published in his journal The mis¬ 
sionary review of the world after 20 years of reflection; Pierson calls 
for ‘an ecumenical council solely to plan a world-wide campaign and 
proclaim the good tidings to every living soul in the shortest time’. 

1881 United Society of Christian Endeavor formed in USA; 1895, World’s 

Christian Endeavor Union organized (38,000 societies across world, 
with 2,225,000 members); 1927, International Society of Christian 
Endeavor; by 1965,3 million members in 85 Protestant denominations 
in 80 countries; by 1987, 2 million in 78 nations. 

1884 Founding in USA of magazine The Christian Century’ dedicated to 

proposition that the Kingdom of Christ will dominate the world at 
end of 20th century by AD 2000. 

A.O. Van Lennep publishes statistical survey The Growth of Chris¬ 
tianity during Nineteen Centuries (New York), blaming inadequate 
growth on lack of giving (in USA, annual per capita expenditure 
on alcohol is $49.70 but on foreign missions only $0.05); concludes 
‘When Christ’s Church shall be as lavish in its outlay of men and 
money as the world is, the conversion of Nations will not long be 
postponed.’ 

1885 At D.L. Moody’s Northfield Convention for lay workers, A.T. Pierson 

chairs committee to ‘divide the world according to a comity agree¬ 
ment’and then pursue ‘the immediate occupation and evangelization 
of every destitute district of the earth’s population’, so that ‘the entire 
current population of the earth would hear the gospel by the year 
1900’; Moody prepares in 3 days‘An Appeal to Disciples Everywhere’, 
claiming task could be completed even if only 10 million active 
Christians participated. 

1886 1st International Christian Student Conference, Mount Hermon, 
Massachusetts, addressed by D.L. Moody, A.T. Pierson, et alii; 251 
attenders. 

1887 Christian and Missionary Alliance organized in USA; 1975, Alliance 

World Fellowship founded, in 51 nations; by 1985, 874 USA foreign 
missionaries in 50 countries. 

1888 Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions organized with 

2,200 initial volunteers, based on Watchword The Evangelization 
of the World in This Generation’; 1892, Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union (SVMU) begun in Britain; by 1945, as a result of SVM, a 
total of 25,000 university graduates have gone overseas as foreign 
missionaries. 

Seventh-day Adventist prophet since 1855, Ellen G. White (1827-1915), 
publishes The Great Controversy on Jehovah’s cosmic dispute, writes 
44 other major books and over 4,000 articles. 

One By One Band started in London by T. Hogben as ‘a worldwide 
fellowship devoted wholly to winning men to Christ’, based on 
Hogben’s book God’s plan for soul winning. 

1889 Japan: 500 Japanese students at Student Conference send telegram 

to SVM Conference, Northfield (USA), urging ‘Make Jesus King’. 
SVM chairman John R. Mott writes to sister Hattie that the task 
of world evangelization will be accomplished by the dawn of the 
20th century. 

1890 Scandinavian Alliance Mission of North America founded for world¬ 

wide evangelism and church planting; 1949, renamed TEAM (The 
Evangelical Alliance Mission); 1985, 929 USA missionaries in 25 
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countries. 

1891 The encyclopedia of missions: descriptive, historical, biographical, sta¬ 
tistical, edited H.O. Dwight et al (Bureau of Missions, New York. 
851 pages), with massive details and articles on missions in all 
countries, peoples, languages, and in 5,000 cities, towns, and villages 
(data on all places in non-Christian lands). 

1893 Sudan Interior Mission begun as Africa Industrial Mission in order 

to evangelize the world’s largest single totally unevangelized area with 
no resident missionary among 90 million people (Africa’s 4,000-mile 
Sahel and Soudan); 1982, renamed SIM International, expands to 
Latin America; 1985, 654 missionaries in 15 countries. 

1894 Essay on the prevailing methods of the evangelization of the non- 

Christian world written by R.N. Cust, a critical survey of methods 
of missionary societies. 

1895 L.D. Wishard writes A new programme of missions: a movement to 

make the colleges in all lands centers of evangelization. 

Association of Pentecostal Churches in America (1919, renamed Church 
of the Nazarene) formed, 1897 begins foreign missions; by 1987, World 
Mission Division has 617 foreign missionaries in 84 countries, with 
two AD 2000 programs: Thrust to the Cities (‘maximizing holiness 
evangelism in key cities’) and Two Million Adherents by 1995. 

World Student Christian Association/Federation (WSCF) emerges 
from Vadstena Castle meeting, Sweden, begun by SCMs around 
world whose ‘aim was to claim students—the future leaders of their 
nations—for Christ and for the evangelization of the world’; after 
1914, non-evangelistic interests predominate (leadership, social issues, 
universities, Christian presence, etc); 1987, over 3 million members 
and participants. 

1896 ‘Make Jesus King’: International Students Missionary Conference, 

Liverpool; 800 students from 24 nations. 

1897 4th Lambeth Conference; 194 Anglican bishops present; first of 14 

resolutions on foreign missions passed: ‘We recommend that prompt 
and continuous efforts be made to arouse the Church to... the 
fulfilment of our Lord’s great commission to evangelize all nations’. 

House of Laymen, Province of Canterbury (Church of England) 
resolves: ‘In view of the Great Commission to evangelize the world, 
its long and serious neglect... the whole Church needs rousing on 
this question’. 

Encyclical letter ‘On the Holy Spirit’ issued by pope Leo XIII, directing 
attention to the 7-fold gifts of the Spirit (Isaiah 11) and promoting 
universal novena (9-day cycle of prayer) to Holy Spirit before Pen¬ 
tecost Sunday each year; millions influenced. 

Arabia, and the world, ‘could easily be evangelized within the next 
30 years if it were not for the wicked selfishness of Christians’— 
Samuel Zwemer, Apostle to Islam (1867-1952). 

1899 Gideons International begun, for free distribution of Bibles; by 1965, 

active in 75 countries rising to 133 by 1985 and 137 by 1988, with 
30,000 overseas members; 1987, 24 million Bibles distributed, with 
grand total 400 million placed over 89 years. 

At end of‘Golden Age of Jewish Missions’(= 19th century), over 200,000 
Jews have been baptized as Protestants, and similar numbers as 
Roman Catholics; 650 Protestant missionaries minister to Jews at 
213 mission stations across world; many believe future conversion 
of the Jews could ensure completion of world evangelization. 

1900 New York Ecumenical Missionary Conference: 2,500 members, 200,000 

attenders; delegates from 162 mission boards; 500 speakers, huge 
public meetings; formation of an international missionary committee 
(to complete world missionary task) canvassed, urged, then unanim¬ 
ously adopted only to fizzle out soon after. 

Methodist layman John R. Mott publishes classic, The evangelization 
of the world in this generation; many Christian strategists envisage 
winning of entire world to Christ during 20th century, then seen as 
certain to be ‘the Christian century’. 

Origins of Pentecostalism in USA: British-Israelite holiness preacher 
Charles F. Parham (1873-1929, Methodist) opens Bethel Bible School 
near Topeka, Kansas, with 40 students; 1901, they receive baptism 
of Holy Spirit; 1903 revival spreads through Kansas, 1905 Houston, 
1906 to Los Angeles and thence across world (1906 Norway, 1907 
Chile, 1908 China, 1909 Korea, 1910 Brazil, and so on). 

Total of all Christian denominations begins to rise steeply as Christianity 
spreads across world, from only 92 in AD 1000, to 150 in AD 1500. 
to 510 in AD 1800, to 1,900 by AD 1900; then by 1985 to 22,000; 
proliferation seen by many in 1900 as a sure guarantee that world 
will soon become evangelized. 

1901 Latter-Rain teaching: after 1,800 years of apparent cessation of large- 

scale charismata and 100 years of expectancy and teaching in USA 
on gifts of the Spirit, ‘restoration of all things’ begins with Spirit- 
baptism and glossolalia, as pentecostal power is restored to the church; 
thousands of seekers travel to revival centers in USA, Europe, Asia, 
South America; expounded in D.W. Myland, The Latter Rain 
Pentecost (1910). 

Founding of Consolata Missionary Fathers (IMC), in Turin, specifically 
for‘Evangelizzazione degli infedeli’; by 1983, 1,008 foreign mission¬ 
aries in 248 houses. 


1902 Young People’s Missionary Education Movement (1911, title shortened 

to MEM) founded by 15 USA denominational boards, YMCA and 
SYMU. to enlist missionaries outside college world. 

Centennial suney of foreign missions (New York) published by J.S. 
Dennis, covering statistics of all Protestant missions worldwide. 

4th International Convention, Student Volunteer Movement for For¬ 
eign Missions, in Toronto, Canada, produces 691-page report World¬ 
wide evangelization, the urgent business of the Church. 

1903 All Nations Flag Church (Church of God of Prophecy) founded, 1911 

begins work overseas (Bahamas); by 1985, links with 69 countries. 

1904 Welsh revival through ministry of Evan Roberts (1878-1951) in Glam¬ 

organshire. Anglesey. Caernarvonshire, with 100,000 converts in 
Wales in 6 months; short-lived (1904-1906), but literally sweeps the 
world; worldwide publicity from the press; leads into worldwide 
Pentecostal movement including 1905 Switzerland and Germany, 

1907 England. 

Premillennialist theologian W.E. Blackstone (1841-1935) writes The 
Millennium, teaches world has already been evangelized (cites Acts 
2:5, 8:4, Mark 16:20, Colossians 1:23). 

1905 National conciliarism begins: 1905 Federation Protestante de France, 

1908 Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in North America 
(1950 NCCCUSA), 1922 National Christian Council of China, 1922 
Alian^a Evangelica de Angola, et alia, up to 550 nationwide councils 
by 1983, all in theory committed to world mission. 

1906 Proliferation of world mission atlases, both Protestant (1906, 1910, 1925, 

1938) and RC (1906, 1913, 1929), with statistics listed by mission 
societies or RC dioceses rather than by denominations and countries. 

C.F. Parham teaches that missionaries need only to receive the baptism 
with the Holy Ghost and can then, through the gift of glossolalia, 
be immediately understood in native languages to the farthest corners 
of the world; but Pentecostal missionaries abroad try this only to 
report failure. 

1 st General Conference of Missionaries to the World of Islam, convened 
through Reformed missionary S.M. Zwemer, held in Cairo, Egypt. 

Laymen’s Missionary Movement (LMM) launched as foreign missions 
auxiliary agency via SVM and 17 major North American Protestant 
denominations; uses large city-wide conferences, crusade dinners, 
business methods, publicity etc; by 1916, one million men have 
attended its 3,000 conferences, quadrupling USA Protestant mission 
giving. 

1907 R.H. Benson writes novel Lord of the World, about final struggle 

between Antichrist and Christ, with Armageddon and Advent, in 
21st century, with Catholicism as only surviving form of religion in 
an atheistic world state; over period 1800-1988, numerous other 
science fiction authors incorporate same theme in published books 
and articles. 

Laymen’s Missionary Movement of Southern Baptists formed by 200 
laymen ‘for mobilized laymen to evangelize our world in our lifetime’, 
asserting that ‘Southern Baptists are able financially and otherwise 
to conquer the world for Christ’; 1927, renamed Baptist Brotherhood 
of the South; 1938, goal of ‘A Million Men for Christ’; 1950, 
Brotherhood Commission of SBC; 1987, enrollment 572,987 includ¬ 
ing 235,687 boys under 18 years. 

1908 J.L. Barton publishes The unfinished task of the Christian church: 

introductory studies in the problem of the worlds evangelization 
(SVMU, London): ‘Some have taken it to mean the complete Chris¬ 
tianization of all races and peoples on earth; others, giving every 
person on earth an opportunity to hear at least one address or sermon.’ 

1910 World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, Scotland (previously called 
3rd Ecumenical Missionary Conference until 1908 change); 1,355 
delegates; beginning of 20th-century ecumenical movement; report 
of Commission I is entitled Carrying the Gospel to all the non- 
Christian world, stating ‘The Church is confronted today with a 
literally world-wide opportunity to make Christ known’, and includ¬ 
ing survey ‘Unoccupied sections of the world’. 

Reunion of Christendom through organic union of denominations set 
forth as goal by bishop C.H. Brent (1862-1929) of Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church in the USA, as essential stage to conversion of world. 

Pope Pius X (1835-1914) at General Chapter of the Franciscans has 
vision in public of future destruction of Vatican; teaches that Anti¬ 
christ has already arrived in atheistic and pagan society of his day; 
condemns modernism and modernist scholarship. 

N. Maclean writes Can the world be won for Christ? (London). 

Men and Religion Forward Movement (MRFM, 1910-12) advances 
LMM concerns into a global social gospel organization, but includes 
nationwide evangelism, social-evangelism crusades, home and foreign 
missions, business ethics, detailed research on 70 cities, and every 
kind of Christian endeavor; reaches 1,492,646 persons in 60 USA 
towns through 7,062 meetings; 1913, carried worldwide by touring 
party. 

Church of God (Cleveland) ‘initiates efforts at world evangelism’, begins 
World Missions in Bahamas, Egypt and Cuba; by 1985, 109 foreign 
missionaries with churches in 98 countries; 1987, elaborate plan 
Decade of Destiny announced for every year 1988-1999. 
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J.W. Bashford writes Gods missionary plan for the world (London). 

1911 S.M. Zwemer publishes Unoccupied mission fields of Africa and Asia. 

1912 International review of missions begins publication; editor J. H. Oldham 

(1874-1969). 

First attempt by a mission body to reach systematically every home 
in an entire nation: 1912-17 in Japan, Oriental Missionary Society 
reaches its 10,300,000 homes; later extended to other countries, then 
to world. 

1913 English missionary C.T. Studd (1862-1931), deeply impressed by report 

Carrying the Gospel, founds Christ’s Etceteras (later renamed World¬ 
wide Evangelization Crusade) to focus on evangelizing ‘the remaining 
unevangelized parts (peoples) of the world’. 

United Missionary Campaigns across USA under LMM, Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, and Home Missions Council 
of USA; 695 Protestant interdenominational conferences held by 
1916. 

1914 Newly-elected pope Benedict XV (1854-1922) issues encyclical declaring 

World War I to be beginning of the Last Age: ‘It seems as if the 
days foretold by Christ had indeed come: “You shall hear of wars 
and rumours of wars. For nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom” (Mt 24.6-7)’. 

USA Protestantism attempts to defuse militarism by forming Church 
Peace Union, also World Alliance for International Friendship (Con¬ 
stance, Germany, on day World War I begins); based on conviction 
that worldwide Christian forces could ‘mobilize for a warless world’; 
USA’s militaristic cause identified with Christ’s Great Commission; 
1919, Life and Work Committee formed independent of World 
Alliance, convenes conference 1920 at Geneva. 

Date of inauguration of Kingdom of God on Earth by Jehovah (with 
invisible Second Coming of Christ), as predicted by Watch Tower 
Bible and Tract Society; subsequent dates announced for Armaged¬ 
don: 1925, 1941, 1975/ 

1915 Elim Foursquare Gospel Alliance and Revival Party begun in Britain 

by Pentecostal healer G. Jeffreys (1889-1962); 1935, founds World 
Revival Crusade. 

1916 World Dominion Movement founded in Britain (1924, Survey Appli¬ 

cation Trust), publishes long series of detailed surveys of missions 
by countries by Anglican lay leader Kenneth G. Grubb (1900-1980) 
and others; formally closed in 1968. 

J.H. Oldham publishes The world and the gospel, contending that 
the evangelization of the world depends on spiritual authority and 
power rather than on resources of men and money. 

1917 True Jesus Church (Chen Ye-Su Chiao Hui) begun in Peking, a 

charismatic schism ex Apostolic Faith Movement; by 1975, a Chinese 
world mission with missionaries serving in Hong Kong, India, Indone¬ 
sia, Japan, Korea, Malaysia, Singapore and USA. 
Interdenominational Foreign Mission Association of North America 
(IFMA) founded ‘to make possible a united testimony concerning 
the existing need for a speedy and complete evangelization of the 
world’, organized by SAGM, CIM, CAM, AIM, SIM, SAIM, 
WUMSA and later other Protestant missions of fundamentalist 
stance: 1967, 44 member missions with 8,500 missionaries in over 
100 countries; 1979,49 agencies with over 9,000 in over 115 countries; 
1985, 103 nondenominational agencies in USA and Canada with over 
11,000 foreign missionaries (over 8,000 from North America). 

1918 Worldwide Evangelism, a vision of Pentecostal evangelist Aimee S. 

McPherson (1890-1944), who then in 1922 broadcasts first radio 
sermon, and in 1923 founds Angelus Temple, Los Angeles, and the 
International Church of the Foursquare Gospel. 

USA Methodists launch Christian Crusade for World Democracy, to 
further Protestant missionary expansion. 

USA Presbyterian executives believe the War experience justifies ‘Pro¬ 
testant Christianity in launching a united drive for world evangelism’. 
Interchurch World Movement of North America (IWM) launched to 
seek ‘complete evangelization of all life’ and ‘conquest of the world 
for Christ’ in one massive ‘forward movement’; vast support from 
entire range of 34 major USA denominations and 85% all USA 
Protestant missions; 1919, motto ‘The giving of the whole Gospel 
to the whole world by the whole church’; aims to include virtually 
all church-related activity; 1920, World Survey Conference, Atlantic 
City (NJ) with 1,700 church leaders produces massive 2-volume World 
Survey books, with plan proposing evangelization of world within 
3 years; 1920, member denominations raise its $336,777,572 budget 
but refuse to release it; in 7-day period, IWM collapses in financial 
fiasco and bankruptcy. 

1919 International Missionary Council (IMC) launched (directly succeeding 

Continuation Committee of 1910 World Missionary Conference, 
Edinburgh) with preliminary conference in Crans, Switzerland, then 
in 1921 (1-6 October) formally constituted and founded at Lake 
Mohonk, NY (USA); 2nd meeting in Oxford, England, in 1923. 

1920 Interchurch World Movement, before its own disintegration, proposes 

(1) a federal ‘United Churches of Christ in America’, and (2) a global 
‘League of Denominations’ (parallel to League of Nations); both 
proposals fizzle out. 


Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople issues encyclical addressed 
to ‘all the Churches of Christ’ calling for formation of a ‘League 
of Churches’. 

Catholic missiologist P. Charles (1883-1954) of Louvain identifies goal 
of mission as the founding or planting of the visible church in all 
lands and in all cultural groups (Charles, Etudes missiologiques, 1956). 

Mennonite Central Committee begun in Akron, PA (USA); many 
varieties of development services; by 1985, 527 foreign missionaries 
in 50 countries, based on long Anabaptist/Mennonite centrality of 
the Great Commission. 

General Council of Cooperating Baptist Missions of North America 
organized; first vision to evangelize Africa extended in 1924 to 
Venezuela, then to worldwide outreach; 1953, renamed Baptist Mid- 
Missions; 1965, 725 USA missionaries in 27 countries; 1985, 636 
missionaries in 32 countries. 

1921 Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York, organized under 

J.R. Mott to carry on lWM’s socioreligious scientific surveys; lasts 
until 1934. 

Oxford Group formed in Britain (1921-38), later renamed Moral Re- 
Armament (MRA); as evangelical renewal centering on personal 
devotion to Christ, the 4 Absolutes, personal evangelism, and ‘draw¬ 
ing-room evangelism’, spreads rapidly through major denominations 
and across world; by 1950 no longer solely christocentric, embracing 
renewal among Buddhists, Hindus, et alii. 

General Council of the Assemblies of God USA appoints committee 
on worldwide cooperation for ‘the calling of a conference for the 
formation of an ecumenical union of Pentecostal believers for the 
more perfect and rapid evangelization of the world’; committee proves 
unable to meet and the effort collapses by 1923. 

Origins of global electronic church: first broadcast of a church worship 
service (Calvary Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh, USA), first Baptist 
broadcast, 1922 first Pentecostal broadcast (Aimee S. McPherson); 
by 1988, regular listeners/viewers for Christian programs number 1.2 
billion (24% of the world). 

1922 First International Missionary Congress, at Utrecht (Roman Catholic). 

Accession of pope Pius XI (1857-1939), who issues encyclical ‘Mis- 

erimus Redemptor’ stating: ‘These are really the signs of the last age 
as was announced by Our Lord’; in further encyclical ‘Ubi arcano’, 
defines Catholic Action (long-existing organizations in Latin Europe 
for lay witness to Christ in everyday life) as ‘participation of laymen 
in the hierarchical apostolate’. 

1923 BBC (Britain) commences radio broadcasting, including daily Christian 

programmes; in USA, 10 churches now operate radio stations; by 
1928, 60 stations, falling by 1933 to 30; in 1936, BBC commences 
religious television. 

Evangelism in the modern world (London) written by Methodist 
minister, E.A. French and 9 other scholars, using definition ‘Evan¬ 
gelism is the proclamation of good news.’ 
c 1923 Million Testaments Campaigns founded in Philadelphia, USA, by 
journalist G.T.B. Davis, for scripture distribution in needy areas 
including China, Latin America, and the Jewish world. 

1924 USA: White ministers all withdraw from interracial Pentecostal Assem¬ 

blies of the World (Unitarian Pentecostals) to form a separate white 
denomination, explaining that ‘the mixture of races prevents the 
effective evangelization of the world’; becomes The Pentecostal 
Church, Incorporated. 

United Pentecostal Church International begun in USA; by 1985. 
Foreign Missions Division has 212 foreign missionaries in 50 
countries. 

1925 Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work, Stockholm (Swed¬ 

en), on economics, industry, social and international problems; 600 
official church delegates from 37 countries. 

World missionary atlas produced by H.P. Beach & C.H. Fahs (New 
York); largest missions atlas to date. 

1926 R.E. Speer writes The unfinished task of foreign missions. 

Lighthouse of International Foursquare Evangelism (LIFE Bible Col¬ 
lege) begun by Aimee S. McPherson in Los Angeles, USA. for 
training in world mission and evangelism. 

1927 1 st World Conference on Faith and Order, Lausanne; over 400 delegates 

from 90 churches (Roman Catholics being forbidden by pope). 

Association of Baptists for Evangelism in the Orient (ABEO) formed; 
1939, name changed to ABWE (WE = World Evangelism); 1985. 
462 missionaries in 21 countries. 

G.H. Williams writes ‘The evangelization of the world’, in J. Marchant 
(ed), The future of Christianity. 

1928 IMC researcher C.H. Fahs publishes exceptionally detailed world 

survey volume. The unfinished evangelistic task (London) for 1928 
IMC Jerusalem Meeting ‘to call attention primarily to unreached 
non-Christians’, and to elaborate on ‘the missionary obligation to 
extend the Christian witness over the whole surface of the globe* 

World Fundamental Baptist Missionary Fellowship (later. World Bap¬ 
tist Fellowship Mission) founded in Texas; its 'pwp 0 ^ is to help 
to fulfill the Great Commission by the evangelization of the world* 
through indigenous Baptist churches; 1985. 126 missionaries ;n 23 
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countries. 

1929 Congregationalist missionary Frank C. Laubach (1884-1970) begins 

‘Each one teach one’ method in Philippines, develops literacy primers 
for 300 languages worldwide; 1950, publishes Literacy as evangelism. 

1930 Movement for World Evangelization (Mildmay Movement) begun in 

London to generate converts worldwide as ‘God’s key representatives’ 
in the entire global range of secular worlds, leading to world evan¬ 
gelization within one generation; begins with world survey, with on- 
the-spot surveys of every mission field on Earth, publishes World 
dominion; 1955, begins annual Christian Holiday Crusade at Filey 
(UK); gradually abandons original global plan in order to supply 
evangelists and ministerial conferences for Britain, later for Portugal, 
Spain, India, Australia, New Zealand, et alia. 

Formation of World Council for Life and Work, replacing Continuation 
Committee of 1925 Stockholm Conference. 

Voice of Prophecy radio broadcasts begun by USA Seventh-day Advent¬ 
ists; by 1982, heard on 1,900 radio stations worldwide, in 57 languages; 
total all SDA broadcasts 4,646 weekly radio and TV, in 80 languages; 

1986, related Bible correspondence schools around world number 
180 in 77 languages with 520.167 annual enrollments (20,419 in 
English in USA) with 281,345 graduating. 

‘The Lutheran Hour’broadcast over station WHK in Cleveland, Ohio, 
begun by LCMS; 1931, heard by 5 million a week, 1943 15 million, 
1965 30 million in 120 countries over more than 1,000 radio stations; 
1940, foreign broadcasting now named Bringing Christ to the Nations; 
1945, worldwide to 20 million a week; 1975, broadcast in over 50 
languages, heard by 22 million a week; 1987, 40 million regular 
listeners in 34 languages around world. 

International Missions (originally The India Mission) founded in USA, 
by B. Davidson, ‘dedicated to the propagation of the gospel in 
obedience to the Great Commission, the ultimate goal being the 
establishing of self-supporting and self-propagating New Testament 
churches in all fields’; 1985, 159 missionaries in 12 countries. 
Foundation Farthest Out begun as ‘a world-belt of prayer around the 
world’; renamed Association of Camps Farthest Out (CFO Inter¬ 
national, USA) as ‘one of the vital instruments that God is using 
to establish the Kingdom of God on the Earth’; 1988. prayer camps 
in 85 countries. 

1931 Unevangelized Fields Mission (UFM) founded in London, UK; 1980, 

renamed UFM International; 1985, 338 missionaries in 12 countries. 
Radio Vatican inaugurated in Rome by Pius XI (1857-1939); entrusted 
to Jesuits; daily announcement motto ‘Laudetur Jesus Christus’ 
(Praised be Jesus Christ); 1975, broadcasts to 157 countries in 32 
languages for 16 hours a day; 1982, John Paul II inaugurates Vatican 
Television; 1987, in 35 languages. 

World-Wide Prayer & Missionary Union founded (Chicago), serving 
50 evangelical missions agencies. 

1932 Conference of Bible Societies, London, discusses ways and means of 

international cooperation to bring the Scriptures to the whole world. 

1933 Pentecostal preacher W.M. Branham (1909-1965) offends mainline 

Pentecostal denominations by prophesying that 1906-1977 is the 
Laodicean Church Age, followed immediately by mass apostasy. 
Second Advent of Christ, and the Millennium in 1977; Branhamites 
(followers) claim him as Last Prophet with messianic attributes. 
Origin of the Navigators, a one-by-one disciple-making agency based 
on multiplication theory/process ‘to contribute to the fulfillment of 
the Great Commission’; 1985, 191 overseas personnel in 30 countries. 

1934 Jesus Christ and world evangelization published by Alexander McLeish 

(World Dominion Press): ‘Evangelization is not civilization or 
Christianization’. 

Britain: Inter-Varsity Missionary Fellowship, meeting in Fountains 
Abbey, announces its new variant of SVMU Watchword: ‘Evangelize 
to a finish to bring back the King’. 

Biblical Research Society publishes a 7-volume Messianic Series by 
D.L. Cooper, printing 6 million copies, distributed through 150 
branches to Jews worldwide; ‘These books will remain behind after 
the Rapture and will be read during the Tribulation by the 144,000 
Jewish evangelists of Revelation 7 who will then produce worldwide 
revival.’ 

W. Cameron Townsend begins Wycliffe Bible Translators for scripture 
translation by professional linguists, with overseas work under name 
Summer Institute of Linguistics (SIL); 1959, slogan ‘Two Thousand 
Tongues To Go’ coined; by 1985, 3,022 translators serving overseas 
in 55 countries, aiming to translate Scriptures into every remaining 
tribal language on Earth. 

First Youth for Christ rally in Brantford, Ontario, under Paul Guiness; 
1944, YFC International begun, first in USA cities, as a worldwide 
evangelistic movement ‘specializing in aggressive teen-age evangelism’; 
1948, first of 12 annual world congresses of evangelism (Switzerland, 
Tokyo, Caracas, Mexico City, Sao Paulo, et alia); in 95 nations by 

1987, now attempting to identify 600 Pacesetters to raise up a 
worldwide youth prayer movement. 

1935 World Revival Crusade founded by Pentecostal leader G. Jeffreys. 
World Intercessors (Prayer Circle Department of Oriental Missionary 


Society) begun as worldwide prayer movement for world evangel¬ 
ization; over 2,000 prayer groups by 1968; 1987, over 40,000 par¬ 
ticipants (600 groups in USA alone); World Intercession School of 
Prayer (6 lessons); prayer seminars; 90,000 receive magazine Prayer 
and Praise Guide. 

1936 Student Foreign Missions Fellowship (SFMF) begun by IVCF (USAr. 

1946, begins triennial mass conventions with ‘Complete Christ’s Com¬ 
mission’and 1948 Urbana series with over 17,000 attenders each time. 

J.G.K. Harman publishes Awaiting the light: a survey of the unevan¬ 
gelised areas of the world (London: Inter-Varsity Missionary Papers). 

Vision received by Korean Presbyterian youth Sun Myung Moon to 
begin Holy Spirit Association for Unification of World Christianity 
(T’ongil Kyohoe); 1954, begins Unification Church as indigenous 
church movement in Korea; by 1970, movement has become hete¬ 
rodox in its stance of superseding Christianity as the latter supersedes 
Judaism. 

1937 Child Evangelism Fellowship founded, based on belief that ‘Before 

Christ’s return a mighty work among children will encircle the globe’: 
by 1985, 160 foreign missionaries in 60 countries. 

1938 John R. Mott publishes Evangelism for the world today, surveying 

methods, usages and views of 125 Christian leaders across the world. 

A. McLeish writes ‘Unoccupied fields’ in the Interpretative statistical 
survey of the world mission of the Christian church (IMC). 

4th World Missionary Conference/ Meeting of International Mission¬ 
ary Council. Tambaram, Madras, India; 471 delegates from 69 coun¬ 
tries; report states: ‘We summon the Churches to unite in the supreme 
work of world evangelization until the kingdoms of this world become 
the Kingdom of our Lord.’ 

Gospel Recordings (Language Recordings International) founded: ‘The 
aim of the work is to produce gospel records in every known language 
and dialect’ in order to spread the gospel throughout the world: by 
1967. recordings made in 3,400 languages and dialects, rising by 1988 
to over 4,300. 

World Home Bible League founded in Chicago with as objective ‘the 
placement of a Bible in every Bibleless home, so that people can 
be won for Jesus Christ’; 1965, in 30 countries with over 4 million 
scriptures distributed; 1985, in over 70 countries. 

1939 Conference of Bible Societies, Woudschoten (Netherlands), proposes 

a World Council of Bible Societies. 

Essay on The unfinished evangelistic task’ published in IM C Tambaram 
report. 

A. Black writes ‘Sunday schools and world evangelism’ (IRM). 

World-wide Signs Following Evangelism, Inc begun under United 
Fundamentalist Church (Los Angeles, USA). 

1941 Brazil: emergence, as a new theory of evangelization, of idea of grass¬ 

roots or base ecclesial communities (comunidades eclesiais de base. 
BECs or CEBes); 1963 formally established, with the Catholic Church 
standing with the poor; fully developed after 1968 Medellin and 1979 
Puebla conferences. 

Anglican missionary bishop-designate of Rangoon in Burma A.T. 
Houghton writes The battle of world evangelisation: ‘Christ has the 
master plan.’ 

Origin of large-scale international multilingual Bible correspondence 
course organizations: Emmaus Bible School founded in Toronto. 
Canada; by 1966, courses mushroom worldwide, especially in closed 
countries (Morocco 110,000 enrollments). 

1942 WEC missionary L.G. Brierley begins world survey research to doc¬ 

ument and reach unreached peoples, resulting in 1st World Survey 
of U nreached Areas (also titled Thy Kingdom come, or ‘The Black 
Spots Survey 1 describing untouched or unoccupied areas across globe 
with no Christian presence or influence; survey completed 1945, parts 
published in WEC journal World Conquest. 

Ling Liang World-Wide Evangelistic Mission founded in Shanghai. 
China ‘to send Chinese missionaries to the uttermost part of the 
world’; 1965, in 10 countries. 

New Tribes Mission begun in USA to evangelize unreached tribes across 
the world; by 1985, 1,438 USA missionaries in 18 countries; 1988. 
2,500 missionaries working in 160 tribes, ‘with 2,500 tribes still to 
be reached’. 

Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature (Lit-Lit) organ¬ 
ized by F.C. Laubach’s World Literacy Committee, and Committee 
for Christian Literature, Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America (25 major boards and agencies); work in over 60 countries. 

1943 USA: National Religious Broadcasters of North America formed, as 

official broadcasting arm of National Association of Evangelicals, 
with 50 organizations growing by 1979 to over 800; by 1986, annual 
convention attracts 4,000. 

S.M. Zwemer publishes ‘Into all the world V the Great Commission . 
a vindication and an interpretation (Zondervan). 

Global Outreach Mission founded (Buffalo, NY); by 1985, 114 foreign 
missionaries in 13 countries. 

Conservative Baptist Foreign Mission Society formed in Wheaton. IL 
(USA); by 1985, 525 missionaries in 25 countries, based on Great 
Commission imperative. 
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1944 Dutch East Indies sees rise of Third-World missionaries: Chinese 

evangelist John Sung trains 5.000 3-man evangelistic teams who make 
major impact across country; 1969, Japanese and Pakistani evan¬ 
gelistic teams; 1975, Asian Evangelists Commission (AEC) conducts 
crusades in Palembang, Medan and other cities. 

1945 Evangelical Foreign Missions Association organized in USA: ‘We 

recognize our responsibility under the Great Commission to give all 
men everywhere the privilege of hearing and receiving the message 
of salvation... present an urgent call to more effectively evangelize 
the unreached of our generation’; by 1987, 83 member agencies 
sending out 13,343 missionaries (11,593 from North America, 1,726 
being 1-2 year short-termers). 

Massive surge of new Christian parachurch agencies or multinationals 
independent of the churches, increasing by 1980 to 17,500 distinct 
and separate agencies, with multifold ministries; great majority artic¬ 
ulate commitment to Great Commission. 

Norwegian missiologist O.G. Myklebust proposes creation of an Inter¬ 
national Institute of Scientific Missionary Research, with an asso¬ 
ciation and conferences devoted to global mission; ignored until 
IAMS formed in 1970. 

1946 Series of massive student conferences in North America: 1st IVSFM 

Conference, Toronto, on ‘Complete Christ’s Commission’ with 575 
participants; 1948, 1st Urbana Conference, 1,400 students; steady rise 
in numbers to 17,112 by 1976 (‘Declare His Glory among the 
Nations’), and 18,145 by 1984 (‘Faithful in Christ Jesus’). 

Conference of Bible Societies, Haywards Heath (UK), creates United 
Bible Societies (UBS) as federation and fellowship of 13 autonomous 
Bible societies from Europe and North America; expands rapidly 
by 1986 to 70 member societies and 30 national offices, working in 
180 countries; UBS becomes ‘a worldwide fellowship whose aim is 
to reach every person with the Bible or some part of it in a language 
he can understand and at a price he can afford’. 

World Literature Crusade (WLC) begins in Canada for radio outreach, 
then expands to systematic tract distribution through Every Home 
Crusades in 103 countries, with goal of reaching every home on Earth 
by 1970; results by 1985 in 1.42 billion gospel messages handed out 
producing 14.5 million documented written responses for Christ. 

Church of Scotland publishes Into all the world: a statement on 
evangelism (Glasgow: Joint Committee on Evangelism). 

Egede Institute of Missionary Study & Research, in Oslo, founded 
to promote scholarly research in the world mission of the church. 

Asociacion Misionera Evangelica Nacional (AMEN, National Evan¬ 
gelical Missionary Association) begun as home mission in Peru; 1979, 
reorganized (with Methodist personnel) as a Third-World home and 
foreign missionary society with a global vision, renamed Asociacion 
Misionera Evangelica a las Naciones; thousands of young Peruvians 
trained; missions in 20 countries including UK. France and Spanish 
North Africa (Melilla). 

1947 5th Meeting of International Missionary Council, Whitby. Toronto, 

Canada; 112 delegates from 40 countries; upholds ‘the evangelization 
of the world in this generation’, coins term ‘expectant evangelism’. 

Lutheran World Federation (LWF) founded, with first purpose stated 
as ‘To bear united witness before the world to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ as the power of God for salvation’: 1st Assembly, at Lund, 
Sweden; 1949, LWF Commission on World Missions formed, meets 
at Oxford (UK). 

Roman Catholic missiological journal begun, Euntes doeete (‘Go and 
teach’, Matthew 28:18). 

Nazarene writer R.V. DeLong writes We can if we will: the challenge 
of world evangelism (Kansas City). 

Fuller Theological Seminary founded by C.E. Fullar in Pasadena, CA 
(USA), as part of his expressed desire ‘to see the world evangelized 
in this generation’. 

World Revival Prayer League (National Christian Women’s Prayer 
League) founded, based on Tokyo, Japan. 

Oral Roberts Evangelistic Association founded (Tulsa, OK, USA), with 
own foreign missions program; 1953, begins Pentecostal television 
preaching; becomes massive ministry with worldwide healing cru¬ 
sades, Oral Roberts University, City of Faith. Charismatic Bible 
Ministries. 

1948 1st World Congress on World Evangelization (also termed 1st World 

Congress on Evangelism) convened by YFCI (with Billy Graham) 
in Beatenberg, Switzerland (August), first of long annual series: 1949. 
2nd World Congress in Cannes, France; 1950, 3rd in Brussels; 1951, 
4th in Winona Lake, Indiana (USA); 1952, 5th in Belfast; 1953, 6th 
in Tokyo (1,200 delegates from 24 countries: workshops, crusades, 
teams into 43 of Japan’s 44 prefectures, 4,000 commitments to Christ); 
1955 Sao Paulo (Brazil), 1956 Caracas (Venezuela), 1957 Copenhagen; 
1959 Madras (India), also Tokyo, also Mexico City, 1960 Bristol (UK), 
then series discontinued; culminating in 1966 Berlin Congress. 

World Council of Churches (WCC) inaugurated in 1st Assembly at 
Amsterdam by 147 churches from 44 countries; theme ‘Man’s disorder 
and God’s design’; 351 delegates and 238 alternates, but no RC 
observers; ‘We intend to stay together’ (22 Augusts September); 7th 


function of WCC is stated as ‘To support the churches in their task 
of evangelisation’. 

International Council of Christian Churches (ICCC) founded (anti- 
ecumenical, fundamentalist); 1st Congress at Amsterdam as rival to 
WCC; 150 persons from 29 countries (August); later plenary con¬ 
gresses every 3 or 4 years; 1948-1984, 98 major ICCC conferences 
held; 1983 plenary with 4,000 delegates from 93 nations and 399 
denominations with (1988) 4.7 million members. 

Christian Crusade (Christian Echoes National Ministry, USA) organ¬ 
ized as anticommunist mission, moves to Tulsa, Oklahoma; heard 
over 400 radio stations, 10 TV stations; 1953, launches ICCC Bible 
Balloon project, sending over I million Scripture portions into com¬ 
munist Eastern Europe by means of hydrogen-filled balloons; also 
other missions across world. 

China missionary doctor F.C. Maddox writes Set a watchman: a world 
survey (London). 

Latter Rain Revival (New Order of the Latter Rain) erupts among 
classical Pentecostals in Saskatchewan, Canada, spreads rapidly to 
Europe, USA, and across world; emphasis on laying on of hands 
with prophecy, government by order of living apostles; begins Global 
Missions Broadcast; from 1965, merges into Charismatic Movement. 

1949 WCC study ‘The Evangelization of Man in Modern Mass Society’; 

surveys done in Ceylon, Finland, France, Germany, Holland, India, 
Latin America, Scotland, USA; publication series announced but 
never implemented. 

T.L. Osborn Evangelistic Association established (also termed Asso¬ 
ciation for Native Evangelism), for mass evangelism utilizing citizen 
Christian workers in overseas countries; 1965, in over 40 countries, 
having reached over 20,000 unevangelized areas. 

World Gospel Crusades (Every Creature Crusade) founded with as 
its purpose ‘the evangelization of the world through the mass media 
of communication literature distribution. Scripture distribution, cor¬ 
respondence courses, radio, TV, united evangelistic campaigns’; by 
1965, in 60 nations; by 1986, only 4 overseas workers left, in 2 
countries. 

Survey Application Trust (London) produces 5-yearly survey. World 
Christian handbook (1949, 1952, 1957, 1962, 1968) edited by K.G. 
Grubb (1900-1980), with church membership statistics compiled and 
totaled for first time by denomination and country. 

Cursillos de Cristianidad (short courses) movement begun in Spain 
by RC bishop J. Hervas; short 3-day retreats to renew personal faith 
of Catholics; 1950s spreads to Latin America, then to USA, 1961 
Britain, then globally; many leaders later become first Catholic 
charismatics. 

1950 USA: beginnings of evangelistic association evangelism (Billy Graham 

Evangelistic Association, et alia); by 1976 Billy Graham has preached 
face-to-face to 50,780,505 across world, in 229 crusades, with 1.526.729 
inquirers (decisions or converts: 3.0 percent of attenders), and to 
104,390,133 by end of 1984. 

Help Open Paths to Evangelize (HOPE Bible Mission) founded in 
USA ‘to take the gospel to unevangelized areas’; bimonthly news 
sheet His Millions. 

World Vision founded (Monrovia, CA, USA) for relief and develop¬ 
ment, emergency aid, pastors’ conferences; emphasis on using 
research, new technology, new systems, new tools, new media, ‘using 
a computer to help evangelize the world’‘to reach the world for Christ 
in this generation’(vice president T.W. Engstrom, 1966 Berlin Con¬ 
gress on Evangelism); 1988, works in over 80 countries with over 
4,400 staff (mainly nationals) on 4,254 projects. 

F.C. Laubach publishes Literacy as evangelism (New York, Foreign 
Missions Conference); 1962, organizes a training agency. World Liter¬ 
acy Evangelism, which lasts for 4 years. 

USA: evangelistic broadcasting spreads: 1950, Billy Graham begins on 
ABC radio, and 1951 on TV; 1953, Rex Humbard telecasts weekly, 
1958 opens 5,000-seat Cathedral of Tomorrow (Akron, Ohio). 

‘Hour of Decision’ radio program with Billy Graham begins over 150 
stations; 1951, 20 million listeners (200,000 letters received per year); 
by 1978, 900 radio/ TV stations worldwide, and a million letters per 
year (with 70 million viewers in USA). 

Full Gospel Business Men’s Fellowship International (FGBMFI) 
founded in USA as an end-time ministry by dairy magnate D. 
Shakarian after a vision of the people of every continent; preachers 
and women excluded; grows rapidly by 1970 to 300,000 members 
in 700 chapters worldwide, and by 1986 to 700.000 regular attenders 
worldwide in 3.000 chapters (1,715 in USA) in 95 countries including 
USSR, Czechoslovakia, Saudi Arabia and other closed countries. 

Baptist Bible Fellowship International founded as fundamentalist mis¬ 
sion, with (by 1985) 620 foreign missionaries in 58 countries. 

Missionaries of Charity (1950 Sisters, 1963 Brothers) begun in Calcutta 
by Mother Teresa, one of world’s greatest Catholic evangelists, to 
minister in the name of Jesus to the poor, destitute, sick and dying; 
by 1986, 2,500 sisters, 600 novices, and 344 religious houses in 77 
countries including Cuba, Nicaragua, and most closed countries, with 
attempts to open in China and USSR; global aim ‘worldwide evan- 
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gelization bringing Jesus to the poorest of the poor’. 

World-Wide Missions International organized by 35 churches in Nige¬ 
ria; 1965, 1,100 workers in over 70 nations, with magazine circulation 
(World-Wide Missions) of 800,000; 1985, decline to 15 USA mis¬ 
sionaries in 31 countries. 

1951 1 st World Congress of the Lay Apostolate, in Rome, aiming to mobilize 

laity (99.8% of all Christians) for outreach to the world; subsequent 
congresses in Rome in 1957, 1967, 1975. 

1952 Christ’s hope of the Kingdom published by A. McLeish, expounding 

theory that Jesus envisaged lightning spread of gospel to all nations 
within one generation. 

E.J. Homrighausen writes Trends in world evangelism’, in World 
Christian handbook, 1952 (London). 

The Great Commission for Anabaptists’written by F.H. Littell. 

Worldwide Revival Movement inaugurated in Ireland by W.E. Allen 
and Revival Publishing Company (Lisburn) to promote theme ‘Rev¬ 
ival is the key to world evangelization.’ 

World Wide Pictures established by BGEA; 1953, classic movie Mr 
Texas; by 1984, over 100 films produced and distributed, with 28,000 
showings a year; viewed by over 50 million persons with 1.5 million 
decisions for Christ; some dubbed in 17 languages (100 prints circulate 
in Japan in Japanese). 

1953 Worldwide Evangelization Crusade begins work on Java, founds Batu 

Bible School, results in indigenous Indonesian Missionary Fellowship 
(organized 1961), with its own plan for world evangelization with 
206 personnel by 1980. 

World Committee for Christian Broadcasting (WCCB) constituted in 
Britain, then International Committee for Christian Broadcasting 
(ICCB); 1961, founds World Association for Christian Broadcasting 
(WACB), 1968 merges with Coordinating Committee for Christian 
Broadcasting (CCCB) to form World Association for Christian Com¬ 
munication (WACC). 

Article proposing ‘World Evangelization in Our Time’ circulated by 
seminarian D.B. Barrett, illustrated by graphs of world population 
explosion. 

Congress of Catholic Action, in Chimbote (Peru), one of roots of 
liberation theology; this new approach to man and God. primarily 
from Latin America, leads to mushrooming of BECs (base ecclesial 
communities), new ministries, and above all to new approaches to 
evangelization. 

1954 2nd Assembly of World Council of Churches, in Evanston, USA: 

‘Christ the Hope of the World’; 502 delegates; report states To 
evangelize is to participate in Christ’s life and ministry to the world’. 

WCC official survey. Evangelism: the mission of the Church to those 
outside her life, notes ‘an almost chaotic confusion as to the meaning 
and scope of evangelism’; surveys the future and suggests: The drama 
of missions and evangelism may, indeed, under God’s rule over time 
and history be only in its infancy.’ 

MAP International begun in Brunswick, GA (USA), as interdenom¬ 
inational evangelical service agency providing medical assistance to 
82 countries by 1985. 

Methodist evangelist J.E. Rattenbury publishes Evangelism and pagan 
England, warns ‘Schemes for future evangelization would indeed be 
futile dreams if the tragedy of human sin were ignored’. 

The Bible in world evangelism published in English and French by 
UBS research secretary A.M. Chirgwin, a colportage specialist, 
emphasizing primary and indispensable role of Bible in strategy for 
evangelization of non-Christians. 

World Missionary Evangelism begun as nondenominational service 
agency (Dallas, Texas), in 14 countries. 

New Life League World Missionary Society begun (Waco, TX, USA), 
‘winning the world for Christ through the published word’; Resto¬ 
ration Baptist; missionary printing presses, radio, mass media, liter¬ 
ature, in 50 countries (including printing Bibles for China). 

1955 World Conference on Missionary Radio (WCMR) begun in USA; 1963, 

joins with National Religious Broadcasters of North America (NRB) 
to form International Christian Broadcasters (ICB), which disbands 
in 1968. 

Midnight Call Missionary Work (L’Appel de Minuit) founded in 
Zurich, Switzerland, ‘to extend the redemptive message of the gospel 
into unreached parts of the world’. 

Missiologist J.C. Thiessen writes A survey of world missions (Chicago) 
beginning from the Great Commission. 

1956 USA: charismatic (neo-pentecostal) renewal begins among Episcopal 

and Protestant churches, first being at Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Wheaton, Illinois; rapidly increases to 10 % of all clergy and 1 million 
laity by 1970, and to 1.6 million active Spirit-baptized charismatics 
by 1980; over these decades, vast new proliferation of‘signs, wonders 
and healings’ arises worldwide accompanying expansion of charis¬ 
matic movement. 

DWME of WCC begins publication of regular series, A monthly letter 
about evangelism; in subsequent 33 years covers every conceivable 
aspect of evangelism and world evangelization. 

Catholic bishop L.-J. Suenens publishes The gospel to every creature; 


considerable influence on Vatican Council II. 

Mission fields today: a brief world survey published by IVF (London, 
127 pages detailing evangelization in all countries of world) edited 
by A.J. Dain; closing sentence ‘Great indeed is the unfinished task!’ 

1957 WCC series of booklets published. World evangelism today; discon¬ 

tinued after only 4 titles. 

Global Conquest program (Assemblies of God USA) prepared as a 
‘new strategy for world evangelization’, for ‘the rapid evangelization 
of the world before the return of Christ’, with detailed 3-year goals 
especially focusing on large cities; name changed in 1967 to Good 
News Crusades; 1968, Council on Evangelism with its Statement of 
Purpose makes major impact. 

Nights of Prayer for World-Wide Revival (NPWR) launched in London 
by Anglican layman and CMS missionary to India, G.S. Ingram 
(cl881-1969); continues till his death. 

Pope Pius XII ends Easter Day encyclical with words ‘Come, Lord 
Jesus, there are signs that your coming is not very far off!’. 

Missions scholar S.C. Neill publishes The unfinished task (London). 

Send the Light (later termed Operation Mobilization) incorporated 
in USA, Mexico, then in over 50 countries; an interdenominational 
youth agency sending short-term mission workers abroad for evan¬ 
gelism and literature distribution. 

Conference of World Confessional Groups founded, in Geneva, sup¬ 
ported by 7 WCFs: BWA, FWCC, ICC, LWF. WCCC, WMC, WPA 
(WARC); 1968, RCC joins; 1968, name changed to Conference of 
World Confessional Families; 1979, renamed Conference of Christian 
World Communions; 1985, 29th Conference meets in Windsor, UK, 
with 20 WCFs/CWCs; now meeting annually; agreed positions on 
world mission emerge. 

1958 Australian evangelist Alan Walker proposes an ‘Ecumenical Mission 

to the World’; adopted by Australian Council of Churches, but at 
1961 New Delhi Assembly proposal is rejected by WCC. 

4th General Assembly of Syndesmos (international Orthodox youth 
organization), in Salonica, establishes major missionary activity 
including Pan-Orthodox Missionary Society, to be ratified by the 
coming Great & Holy Council of the Orthodox Church; Church 
of Greece’s missionary institute begins missiological quarterly in 
Greek and English, Porefthendes (Go Ye), until it ceases publication 
in 1966; 1982, Apostoliki Diakonia begins new' publication Panta 
ta Ethni (To All Peoples). 

Bibles For The World (BFTW) begun by Hmar believer from Northwest 
India in order ‘to mail a Bible to every telephone subscriber in the 
world by 1985’; BFTW is ‘committed to mail one billion Bibles to 
one billion families on planet earth’; by 1986 ‘It is the stated goal 
of BFTW to mail a book-size copy of the New Testament, in the 
language of the people, to a billion homes’ using telephone directories; 
NTs mailed 1971-1982 total to 6.444,628; 1987, averages 1,500,000 
a year. 

Publication of Bilan du monde: encyclopedie catholique du monde 
chretien by Catholic researchers of FERES and Eglise Vivante (Lou¬ 
vain, Belgium), documenting status of world mission in all countries. 

1959 Southern Baptists in USA develop long-term emphasis on ‘Sharing 

Christ around the World’/‘Sharing Christ with the Whole World’ 
(Baptist Jubilee Advance, 1959-1964, jointly with 20 other USA 
Baptist groups); 1970 SB Convention approves concept and phrase 
‘Bold Mission’, and Home Mission Board develops it in 1974‘Sharing 
Christ’s Bold Mission’; 1974 SB Convention in Dallas authorizes 
Foreign Mission Board and Home Mission Board to plan ‘Bold new 
strategies’ for last 25 years of century; 1976 FMB develops Total 
Missions Thrust: Global Discipleship: Foreign Missions looks toward 
AD 2000’ and 1976 ‘Bold New Thrusts in Foreign Missions 1976- 
2000’; 1976 ‘Bold Mission Thrust—Acts 1.8’, 1977 ‘by the year 2000’ 
added; 1977 BMT adopted by many state conventions and 
associations. 

First nationwide Evangelism-in-Depth campaign organized, in Nica¬ 
ragua (125 local churches, 65,000 homes visited, 126,000 attenders 
in 14 local crusades, 2,604 professions of faith, 500 prayer cells 
formed); on successful conclusion, Latin America Mission sponsors 
similar campaigns in 11 other Latin American countries by 1971 (1961 
Costa Rica, 1962 Guatemala, 1964 Venezuela, 1965 Bolivia and 
Dominican Republic, 1967 Peru, 1968 Colombia, 1970 Ecuador and 
Haiti, 1971 Mexico and Paraguay); spreads to other parts of world, 
including Tokyo 1980 and Mexico 1986 (Evangelismo a Fondo); but 
after 1975 fades out as a movement because largely accepted and 
incorporated into church programs. 

Death of pope Pius XII; comet heralds birth of Antichrist in Palestine 
(according to prophetologist P.I. Rissaut in 1948 book), 1980 career 
as ultimate Antichrist begins, by 2000 accepted as universal monarch; 
Rome destroyed; 2004, death of Antichrist. 

Worldwide Missionary Society (Sekai Senkyo Kyokai) founded in 
Yokohama, Japan, to send Japanese missionaries to all foreign 
countries; mainly in India. 

1960 IFMA Congress on World Missions, Chicago; closing statement reads: 

‘We declare the need for a total mobilization of all the resources... 
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so that the total evangelization of the world may be achieved in this 
generation’; resurgence among Conservative Evangelicals of the 
Watchword The Evangelization of the World in this Generation’; 
congress report by J.O. Percy entitled Facing the unfinished task. 
Baptist International Missions founded as fundamentalist missions 
body, with (by 1985) 593 foreign missionaries in 53 countries. 

World Missionary Assistance Plan (World MAP) founded (California, 
USA) as interdenominational, evangelical, charismatic service agency; 
inaugurates Leadership Spiritual Renewal Seminars ‘to create spir¬ 
itual renewal among all the world’s church leadership to bring change 
within all nations, hence worldwide evangelization, to be completed 
by the year 2000’; by 1987, claims 60% of that goal has been completed. 

I VP editor/director J.T. Bayly writes satirical novel The Gospel Blimp, 
about an agency International Gospel Blimps Inc who operate an 
airship towing sign ‘One Billion Unreached’; ends in disaster; arche¬ 
type of attempts to evangelize by depersonalized technology without 
personal contact with unevangelized populations. 

Youth With A Mission (YWAM) begins as evangelical-charismatic 
sending agency, expanding as outgrowth of the Jesus Movement in 
USA; at first, little church consciousness; 1977, outfits 10,000-ton 
evangelistic ship m.v. Anastasis for discipleship and mercy ministries; 
by 1983, the world’s largest evangelistic agency with 14.000 short¬ 
term young people sent overseas each year, in 56 countries; by 1987, 
50,000; goal to field 100,000 a year by AD 2000. 

1961 World Missionary Press begun (New Paris, IN, USA) as nondenom- 
inational agency distributing scripture booklets in 214 languages in 
179 countries. 

2nd World Survey of Unreached Areas (Areas of the World Unreached 
by the Gospel): L.G. Brierley publishes section 4, The challenge of 
the unachieved, and other WEC survey volumes describing ‘The 19 
Point Programme to Reach the Unreached’; also survey articles in 
WEC’s magazine World Wide; in introduction quoting WEC founder 
C.T. Studd, Brierley states: ‘Unless some new heroic effort is made 
by God’s people entailing great sacrifices, great faith and desperate 
courage, the evangelization of the whole world in this and several 
future generations is a patent impossibility.’ 

1st Pan-Orthodox Conference, Rhodes (Greece); agreement to move 
towards a future Great & Holy Council of the Orthodox Church; 
subsequent conferences 1963, 1964, 1968, 1976. 

World Evangelism founded in USA by Pentecostal evangelist Morris 
Cerullo; 1967, World Evangelism Society of Great Britain. 

3rd Assembly of WCC, in New Delhi, India; Russian and other 
Orthodox Churches join WCC; integration of WCC and IMC, latter 
emerging as Division of World Mission and Evangelism (DWME 
and CWME) whose report states ‘Two-thirds of the human race are 
without the knowledge of Christ as the light of the world’; report 
on ‘Christian witness’ states ‘All disciples stand under the Great 
Commission of the One Lord’. 

Joint Action for Mission (JAM) promulgated by International Mis¬ 
sionary Council, then by DWME/WCC as ‘a plan of ecumenical 
mission’, local or global, ‘recommended by CWME to be followed 
in all six continents’; but meets resistance from confessional and 
institutional structures of churches and missionary agencies, and soon 
peters out. 

First religious TV station opened, in USA: WYAH (M.G. Robertson, 
in Tidewater, Virginia), later Christian Broadcasting Network; by 
1980, almost every major metropolitan center in USA has its own 
religious TV station; by 1987, CBN World Outreach involves ‘sharing 
the love of Jesus in more than 85 nations’. 

6th International Student Missionary Convention, Urbana, Illinois, 
USA; 5,027 attenders; ‘The world must be evangelized in one decade’ 
(Billy Graham), ‘We can evangelize the world in this decade. It is 
possible’(Clyde Taylor, NAE). 

World Association for Christian Broadcasting (WACB) founded, 
becoming by 1968 the WACC. 

World Radio Missionary Fellowship inaugurates HCJB-TV (Quito, 
Ecuador) as pioneer missionary telecaster; 1985, 218 overseas per¬ 
sonnel in 8 countries. 

Swiss Protestant scholar Karl Barth (1886-1968) writes: ‘The Great 
Commission is truly the most genuine utterance of the risen Jesus’; 
widespread resurgence of interest by theologians in Commission’s 
significance and interpretation. 

African/Independent Lutheran Church (Loyalist Religion) founded in 
Maragoli (Kenya) as Luhya indigenous body; cl980, renamed Third 
World Missions Federation, with aim to promote world evangeli¬ 
zation by Third-Worlders. 

1962 Vatican Council II (21st Ecumenical Council, for Roman Catholics) 
meets in Rome, 1962-65; 2,540 attending RC bishops, 93 non-RC 
observers; issues 4 constitutions, 9 decrees, 3 declarations. 
Missiologist J. Blauw writes The missionary nature of the church; 
expounds presence evangelization. 

Haggai Institute for Advanced Leadership Training begins courses in 
Singapore as a service agency training Christian leaders in national 
and world evangelization, with 5,100 Third-World alumni in 99 


nations by 1987, and a goal of 10,000 by AD 2000. 

Alleged date of birth (5 February) of future Aquarian messiah at start 
of Aquarian Age (all 8 planets in sign of Aquarius for first time 
for 2,160 years); 1962 date accepted by many Roman Catholic seers 
as year of birth of Antichrist; according to Jewish tradition. Antichrist 
will be born of the tribe of Dan, in Chorazin, north of Sea of Galilee 
(Israel). 

1963 2nd Meeting of Commission on World Mission and Evangelism 

(CWME/WCC), Mexico City, on theme ‘God’s Mission and Our 
Task’, modified to ‘Witness in Six Continents’; 200 delegates; report 
holds that mission and evangelism both take place on all continents 
(December). 

International Christian Broadcasters (ICB) formed by USA Evangel¬ 
icals; 1967, meets in Concordia, Milwaukee; but fades out by 1968, 
displaced by NRB (USA). 

Pope John XXIII promulgates ‘Pacem in Terris’, one of the most 
brilliant papal documents in history. 

7th UBS Council Meeting, Hakone (Japan), with 27 member societies, 
launches plan ‘God’s Word for a New Age’, agrees to publish Bible 
selections, sets global goal of scripture distribution: a Bible in every 
literate Christian home, an NT for every literate Christian, a portion 
for every literate adult, scripture outreach to every nonliterate, and 
a selection for every soul on Earth. 

New Life For All (NLFA) begins as 10-year campaign in Nigeria, 
spreads across African countries. 

Methodist professor of evangelism R.E. Coleman writes a classic. The 
Master Plan of Evangelism, expounding evangelistic message and 
methodology of Jesus, God’s strategy of world conquest, long-range 
goals, based on training Twelve Apostles ‘to go with the Gospel to 
the whole world’, ‘to win the world for Christ’. 

1964 Vatican II publishes Lumen Gentium, ‘Dogmatic Constitution on the 

Church’; obedience to Christ’s ‘solemn command’ is ‘the work of 
evangelization’; and Ad Gentes, ‘Decree on the Church’s Missionary 
Activity’ (promulgated by Vatican II on its final day, 7 December 
1965) with passages on ‘the evangelization of the world’. 

F.C. Laubach publishes major work. How to teach one and win one 
for Christ: Christ s plan for winning the world: each one teach and 
win one (Zondervan). 

Missiologist D.A. McGavran begins Church growth bulletin; 1979, 
renamed Global church growth, stated to be The only worldwide 
missiological magazine dedicated exclusively to the Great Commis¬ 
sion Mission’, whose purpose ‘is to report from the Church Growth 
perspective, what God is doing in world evangelization and to share 
effective strategies, insights and resources’. 

Secretariat for Non-Christians (Secretariatus pro Non Christianis) 
formed in Rome by Paul VI for dialogue with adherents of all non- 
Christian religions throughout world. 

Evangelical missions quarterly (EMQ) founded by IFMA/EFMA, 
operated by EM IS, ‘dedicated in obedience to the command of Jesus 
Christ to the proclamation of the gospel of the Son of God to the 
whole world’; over next 25 years, all material relates directly or 
indirectly to world evangelization. 

1965 Oriental Orthodox Churches Conference, in Addis Ababa: first con¬ 

ference of heads of Armenian, Coptic, Ethiopian, Syrian, and Malab¬ 
ar churches; The Church’s role is to convey the message of salvation 
to the world... Christ’s command “Go into all the world and preach 
the Gospel”... should be its central concern, its main preoccupation.’ 

World Evangelization Research Centre begun in Nairobi, Kenya, by 
CMS missionary D.B. Barrett for ecumenical-interdenominational- 
scholarly research; also termed CS WE (Centre for the Study of World 
Evangelization). 

Emphasis on evangelizing tribes and peoples leads to 7-year DWME/ 
A ACC Unreached Peoples research project throughout Africa spon¬ 
sored by 1965 consultation on The Evangelisation of West Africa 
Today’ at Yaounde, Cameroon. 

Secretariat for Non-Believers (Secretariatus pro Non Credentibus) 
created in Rome by Paul VI to pursue dialogue with world’s atheists, 
agnostics, nonreligious, nonbelievers; working by 1973 through 21 
national secretariats, 2 regional bodies, and a large number of 
correspondents. 

‘Decree on the Apostolate of the Laity’ promulgated by Paul VI (18 
November), on the role of laypersons in the Mystical Body of Christ, 
‘that through them the whole world might enter into a relationship 
with Christ’as a result of‘their activity directed to the evangelization 
and sanctification of men’, ‘working to make the divine message of 
salvation known and accepted by all men throughout the world’, 
with laity trained ‘to engage in conversation with others, believers 
or non-believers, in order to manifest Christ’s message to all men’. 

1966 Evangelical Congress on The Church’s Worldwide Mission’, Wheaton, 

IL, USA, sponsored by both IFMA and EFMA; 938 delegates from 
71 countries agree to Wheaton Declaration, holding local church 
chiefly responsible for ongoing mission and evangelism: ‘We covenant 
together... for the evangelization of the world in this generation, so 
help us God!’ 
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AD 1966 


THIRD-WORLD GLOBAL PLANS SURFACE 


AD 1972 


World Congress on Evangelism, Berlin: ‘One race, one gospel, one task’; 
1,200 delegates from over 100 countries; from now on, strategic plans 
and conferences for countrywide and world evangelization proliferate; 
closing Statement states ‘Evangelism is the proclamation of the 
GospeL. 

1st Assembly of Pacific Conference of Churches, in Lifou, Loyalty 
Islands (New Caledonia), on theme ‘Go Ye...’ 

Missions Advanced Research and Communication Center (MARC) 
founded by World Vision (E.R. Dayton) in Los Angeles with the 
express goal of ‘making available and understandable the tools of 
technology which can aid the Church in giving every man an oppor¬ 
tunity to say yes to Jesus Christ’. 

Release the World for Christ begun as Greek Orthodox agency based 
in Houston, Texas, holding evangelistic crusades overseas (India, 
Thailand). 

1967 SC Propaganda (Rome) renamed Sacred Congregation for the Evan¬ 

gelization of Peoples; by 1980s responsible for over 110 million 
Catholics in over 1,000 jurisdictions. 

International Correspondence Institute founded by Assemblies of God 
USA as Bible courses arm of Good News Crusades, with accumulative 
enrollment of 5,077,014 in 164 nations by 1987, with 280,810 recorded 
decisions for Christ (5.5%). 

South Korea: massive evangelistic campaigns held: 1965, 17-denom¬ 
ination 80th anniversary of Protestantism (20,000 professions of faith); 
1967, Crusade for World Revival (30,000 attenders a night), linked 
with organization CWR begun in 1965 in Britain; 1973, Seoul crusade 
(3,210,000 attenders, 275,000 enquirers); 1974, EXPLO 74 training 
conference on evangelism and discipleship (323,419 workers from 78 
countries); 1977, National Evangelization Crusade; 1978 Here’s Life 
Korea; 1980. 16.5 million attend 4-day World Evangelization Crusade, 
in Seoul; et alia. 

Council of the Laity (Pontificium Consilium pro Laicis) established 
by Paul VI to promote development of the lay apostolate and mission 
throughout the world by means of 600 million lay Catholics. 
Encyclopedia of modem Christian missions published, edited by B.L. 
Goddard (USA); first such survey since 1891 Encyclopedia; docu¬ 
ments world mission of the church, expanded Christian witness, 
changing Great Commission activities and plans, with details on 1,437 
agencies. 

1968 4th Assembly of WCC, in Uppsala, Sweden: ‘Behold, I make all things 

new’; 2,741 participants (704 delegates, 750 press); report states ‘Our 
part in evangelism might be described as bringing about the occasions 
for men’s response to Jesus Christ’; but also there is ‘widespread 
defeatism in the churches about the work of evangelism and world 
mission’(D.T. Niles). 

Evangelical theologian J.F. Shepherd writes article ‘The missionary 
objective: total world evangelization’. 

World Association for Christian Communication (WACC) founded 
as merger of WCCB, WACB, and CCCB; works in 60 countries. 
Anglican Consultative Council begun by Lambeth Conference of 
Bishops, with world mission prominent; ACC-1 meets in Limuru 
(Kenya) in 1971; ACC-2 1973 Dublin; then 1976 Trinidad; 1979 
London, Ontario; 1981 Newcastle (UK); 1984Nigeria, 1987 Singapore 
(ACC-7). 

Southern Baptist missiologist Luther Copeland writes ‘A strategy for 
world evangelism Y7T7C Commission). 

Association for World Evangelism (AWE) founded in Portland, Oregon 
(USA); nondenominational; 1985, 8 workers in France and 
Switzerland. 

African Independent Churches Service (AICS) proposed by D.B. 
Barrett as service agency to assist Africa’s 5,000 indigenous denom¬ 
inations in order to help them to mobilize the world’s 85 million 
Non-White indigenous Christians in 7,000 denominations in a global 
plan to evangelize the world; 1976, Egyptian Orthodox bishop A. 
Markos launches scheme (Organization of African Instituted (Indi¬ 
genous) Churches, OAIC) based in Nairobi, Kenya, with vast activ¬ 
ities, conferences, TEE. et alia; by 1987 a major force but with its 
global goal abandoned. 

1969 Pentecostal evangelist Jimmy L. Swaggart begins USA radio ministry 

‘Camp Meeting Hour’, then in 1972 television ministry; by 1987, 
Jimmy Swaggart Ministries air telecasts over 3,200 TV stations in 
15 languages viewed by 510 million in 145 countries weekly, raising 
donations of $ 150 million a year, and claim ‘The medium of television 
is the most expedient method of spreading the gospel the world has 
ever known. It is God’s directive that the Great Commission be carried 
out by this means’; 1988, partial collapse due to sex scandal. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses hold series of 5-day ‘Peace on Earth’ International 
Assemblies in 13 cities (Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, UK, USA) 
with 840,572 attenders (25% non-JWs) and 27,442 publicly baptized; 
arrival of Christ’s Millennial Kingdom expected in 1975; 1973, massive 
Assemblies across world on theme ‘Divine Victory’ (including Dus- 
seldorf with 67,950 attenders, Munich with 78,792); 1976, Governing 
Body of Jehovah’s Witnesses reorganized with 18 members (each 
with over 35 years of full-time witnessing); 1978 international con¬ 


vention series produces 100 ‘Victorious Faith’assemblies in 45 coun¬ 
tries, averaging 25,000 attenders at each. 

World Evangelism Foundation founded (Texas, USA) by Baptist mis¬ 
sionaries to mobilize Southern Baptist laypersons to spread Part¬ 
nership Evangelism; by 1988, over 7,000 persons from USA have 
held 200 major evangelistic campaigns in 40 countries, with 200,000 
decisions for Christ; extensive plans for 1989, 1990, in Japan inter 
alia. 

1970 5th Assembly, Lutheran World Federation (LWF), Evian (France), on 

theme ‘Sent into the World’; new Commission on Church Coop¬ 
eration (CCC) formed centered on evangelism, meets 1971 Tokyo, 
1972 Kecskemet (Hungary), 1973 Santiago (Chile), 1974 Lund, 1975 
Adelaide, 1976 Saskatoon, 1978 Montreux, 1979 Singapore, 1981 
Chicago, 1982 Stavanger. 

9th International Student Missionary Convention, Urbana, USA, on 
theme ‘World Evangelism: Why? How? Who?’; 12,304 attenders. 
Popular books on premillennial eschatology (an interpretation held 
by 41% of all Evangelicals, and countless others) sell 31 million copies 
over 15 years, especially H. Lindsay’s 9-title series beginning with 
The late great planet Earth; these however all dismiss human respon¬ 
sibility for global mission and world evangelization after only min¬ 
iscule passing mention (less than 1% of text). 

‘AD 2000: 350 million Christians in Africa’ published in IRM by D.B. 

Barrett, on Third-World progress towards world evangelization. 
Frankfurt Declaration on Mission, promulgated by 14 Conservative 
Evangelical Lutheran theologians in Germany. 

12th Baptist World Congress, Tokyo, launches 5-year evangelistic pro¬ 
gram ‘World Mission of Reconciliation Through Jesus Christ’; offi¬ 
cially gets under way in 1973, with campaigns across world. 
Christianity Today’s founding editor C.F.H. Henry writes ‘Strategy for 
world evangelism: are we too late?’ 

From Samoa, Paul VI sends out Missionary Message to the World, 
urging spreading of the gospel. 

Conservative Evangelical theologian G.W. Peters writes Saturation 
evangelism, on how Evangelism-in-Depth is spreading over the entire 
world. 

OM purchases 2,500-ton evangelistic ship m.v. Logos for UK£80,000 
to visit large-city ports in difficult countries around world, with 
literature evangelism, book sales, missionary conferences; 110 crew, 
total 1,500 crew from 1970-88; 20 million persons exposed to gospel 
through related shore teams, 7 million visitors aboard buying liter¬ 
ature in 107 different countries; 1988, ship (now valued at £1 million) 
runs aground and is lost off Tierra del Fuego; 1977, sister ship m.v. 
Doulos (6.000 tons) begins travels, reaching 600 visitors per 
conference. 

1971 Anglican theologian J.R.W. Stott edits 6 essays on ‘Issues in World 

Evangelism’ in his book Christ the Liberator (IVP). 

Final Advance of Scripture Translation (FAST) launched with WBT 
SIL cooperation as computerized closure vision to finally complete 
remaining task of translating Bible into every language; main purpose 
to galvanize denominational Bible translating agencies (Baptist, Pen¬ 
tecostal. Catholic, et alia), but finally terminates in 1983 despite over 
5,000 languages still remaining untranslated. 

International Crusades begun in Dallas, Texas, as agency coordinating 
Southern Baptist 2-week Partnership Crusades overseas; goal ‘To see 
one million people pray to receive Christ by the turn of the centurv 
using partnership evangelism’. 

Conference on Church-Mission Relationships in Creative Tension, held 
at Green Lake, WI (USA), with 400 attenders, under aegis of EM IS 
and sponsored by IFMA/EFMA: ‘We affirm the continuing world¬ 
wide mandate upon the worldwide church to fulfill the Great Com¬ 
mission of Jesus Christ.’ 

World Evangelization Strategy Consultation, White Sulphur Springs. 
Georgia, USA (December). 

Chapter ‘The Great Commission’, in One world, one task; report of 
the Evangelical Alliance Commission on World Mission (London: 
Scripture Union). 

1972 International Catholic Charismatic Renewal Office (ICCRO) founded 

as International Communications Office in Ann Arbor (USA); first 
2 International Leaders’ Conferences (1973, 1975) held there; 1976. 
office transferred to Brussels; 1981 relocates as ICCRO in Rome, 
organizes 5 worldwide leaders’ conferences (4 in Rome, 1 in Dublin). 
1985 relocates in Vatican ‘moving to the heart of the Church’, by 
1988 representing 63.5 million Catholic pentecostals in over 160 
countries. 

World Pentecost editor Donald Gee writes article ‘World evangelisa¬ 
tion’ ; widely quoted throughout Pentecostal movement. 

Consultation on the Gospel and Frontier Peoples, Chicago (December), 
sponsored by NCCCUSA and North American boards; detailed 
survey presented by D.B. Barrett entitled ‘Frontier situations for 
evangelisation in Africa, 1972: a survey report’, tabulating data, 
documenting and mapping situation of 213 Muslim peoples, 411 
peoples responsive to Christianity, and 236 unevangelized peoples. 

P. Eshleman writes The Explo story: a plan to change the world. 
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AD 1972 


DENOMINATIONAL PLANS MULTIPLY 


AD 1976 


Mouvement International d’Apostolat des Milieux Sociaux Independ¬ 
ants (MIAMSI) founded by RCs in Rome, dedicated to ‘the evan¬ 
gelization of the middle and upper classes’. 

Missions news periodical Koinonia, dealing with reaching beyond 
frontiers of the unevangelized world, founded in Brazil by L.G. 
Brierley; 1974 name changed to Look, in Britain, then The Wider 
Look; 1983 The Frontiersman’s Fellowship. 

Great Commission Prayer Crusade launched by Campus Crusade for 
Christ International; leadership by women; a few conferences held 
(Dallas 1976, 1984 International Prayer Assembly, Seoul). 

World Conference and Assembly of CWME/WCC, Bangkok, Thai¬ 
land (3rd Meeting of CWME): ‘Salvation Today’; moratorium on 
foreign missions and missionaries proposed by younger churches, 
widely accepted 1972-80; report states ‘Each generation must evan¬ 
gelize its own generation’(29 December 1972-8 January 1973). 

1973 Mission to the World (agency of Presbyterian Church in America) 

launched; 1987, 500 missionaries in 40 countries, church planting in 
12 countries; stress on taking its appropriate part in Great Com¬ 
mission; goals include evangelizing 25 world-class cities by 1993. 
Korea: 1st Annual Summer Institute of World Mission (SIWM) in 
Seoul; by 14th Institute in 1986, some 1.000 students have been trained 
at East-West Center for overseas service, with goal of 10,000 Asian 
foreign missionaries by AD 2000. 

Globe Missionary Evangelism begun (Pensacola, Florida), with 65 
foreign missionaries in 15 countries (by 1985). 

All-Asia Missions Consultation, Seoul, Korea; formation of Asia Mis¬ 
sions Association (AMA); 1975 Inaugural Convention publishes 
‘Seoul Declaration on Christian Mission’. 

Urbana 73: 10th Inter-Varsity Missionary Convention, Urbana, on 
theme‘Jesus Christ: Lord of the Universe, Hope of the World’; 14,158 
attend (December); similar number each successive year up to Urbana 
87 and Urbana 90 in 1990. 

Trinity Broadcasting Network launched, in southern California, as 
Pentecostal television station ‘to get the gospel to every living human 
being on planet Earth’ before Jesus comes; by 1986, TBN owns 55 
TV stations in USA with 26 affiliates, also stations in Guatemala, 
St Kitts-Nevis, Italy, Ciskei. 

World Film Crusade founded in Florida, USA (later known as World 
Thrust Films, or World Mission Crusade); 1985, Brother John pub¬ 
lishes Winning the World: a proposal on how to win the world for 
Christ now... in our generation; 1987, further plan announced under 
name World Mission Teams. 

Pentecostal missions executive D.A. Womack writes Breaking the 
stained-glass barrier urging church ‘to abandon its sanctuaries of 
security and return to the evangelistic strategy of the Apostle Paul 
(the Ephesian Method of spontaneous lay evangelism)’; proposes 
mathematical formula measuring evangelization. 

1974 Pan-Orthodox Consultation on ‘Confessing Christ Today’, Cernica, 

Bucharest (June); report states ‘Evangelistic witness is understood 
to be restricted to the communication of Christ to those who do 
not consider themselves Christian’; 1975 (September), ‘Confessing 
Christ through the liturgical life of the Church today’, at Echmiadzin, 
Armenia (USSR), whose report states ‘Christ said: Go ye therefore 
and make disciples of all nations’, and calls attention to ‘The fields 
where no one ever preached the Gospel’. 

Operation World, a prayer survey, published by P.J. Johnstone (Doro¬ 
thea Mission, and WEC; subsequent editions 1978, 1980, 1986), 
emphasizing world evangelization through daily intercession, central¬ 
ity of local churches, and the call to ‘mobilize the churches of the 
whole world to finish the task’. 

International Congress on World Evangelization (ICOWE), Lausanne, 
Switzerland, on ‘Let the Earth hear His Voice’; 2,700 delegates, from 
150 countries, 4,000 total (50% from Third World); produces Lausanne 
Covenant stating: ‘Evangelism itself is the proclamation of the his¬ 
torical, biblical Christ’ (July); results by 1980 in vast, amorphous, 
network known as Lausanne Movement directed by LCWE (Lau¬ 
sanne Committee for World Evangelization). 

EXPLO-74 in Seoul, Korea: 2nd Training Congress on Evangelism 
(Campus Crusade for Christ); 323,419 residents for one week, evening 
meetings 800,000 daily, with one rally drawing a new world record 
of 1.5 million (90% responding to invitation to commitment to Christ); 
biggest Christian conference in history to date (August). 

Holy Year Jubilee for Roman Catholics: Paul VI proclaims ‘a new 
period of evangelization’, with full organic unity of all Christians an 
essential prerequisite: ‘Before all men can be restored to the grace 
of God, communion must be reestablished between those who by 
faith have acknowledged and accepted Jesus Christ as the Lord of 
mercy who sets men free’; Holy Year in dioceses across world in 
1974, in Rome in 1975. 

‘Sharing Christ’s Bold Mission’, theme developed by Southern Baptist 
Home Mission Board, extended to worldwide application. 

3rd Ordinary Synod of Bishops (begun in 1967 with 1st, and 2nd in 
1971) in Rome, on ‘The Evangelization of the Modern World’; states 
that ‘the promotion of human development forms an integral part 


of evangelization’, closes with statement: ‘We wish to confirm once 
more that the task of evangelizing all people constitutes the essential 
mission of the Church.' 

World Mission 1975 (World Methodist Mission), a one-year program 
of worldwide witness ‘offering men and women Christ’, launched at 
Shepherds Field, Bethlehem, by World Methodist Council (decision 
of 12th World Methodist Conference, Denver, Colorado, USA) with 
55 constituent nationwide Methodist churches (22 November). 
Mission Renewal Teams begun (by D. Bryant, B. Goheen; and Fuller 
Theological Seminary, Pasadena) as seminarian teams teaching local 
churches through book Ten Steps for World Evangelization; wound 
down by 1979. 

E.C. Pentecost publishes Reaching the unreached: an introductory 
study on developing an overall strategy for world evangelization 
(William Carey Library). 

Philippines: DAWN (Discipling A Whole Nation) conference; 75 lead¬ 
ers of 4,000 Evangelical churches plan to have 50,000 churches planted 
by AD 2000, one in every barrio in the country (November); 1985, 
National Church Growth Strategy Congress with 300 leaders of 
12,000 Evangelical churches reaffirms this goal (19-22 February); after 
1981 it becomes a world plan, with motto ‘389 People can change 
the World: you can be one of them’, involving 25 countries by 1987, 
with goal to begin by AD 2000 a DAWN project in every country 
of the world, with slogan ‘7 Million More Churches by 2000 AD’. 
Religious and the evangelization of the world published in Ottawa by 
Canadian Religious Conference,' in English and French editions. 

A.P. Johnston writes World evangelism and the Word of God (Min¬ 
neapolis, MN: Bethany Fellowship); 1978, writes The battle for world 
evangelism (Wheaton, IL: Tyndale House). 

Presbyterian Order for World Evangelism begun (later under USCWM, 
Pasadena, CA), as denominational support agency. 

1975 Full Gospel World Mission Association established (1 April) in Seoul, 

Korea, as sending body supporting 8 overseas churches and 22 Korean 
missionaries; by 1985, 143 missionaries in 21 countries. 

World Conference on the Holy Spirit and Holy Land Pilgrimage, 
Jerusalem (October). 

5th Assembly of WCC, in Nairobi, Kenya: ‘Jesus Christ frees and 
unites’, 2,085 participants (850 delegates, 600 press); report on ‘Con¬ 
fessing Christ today’ states ‘We are commissioned to proclaim the 
Gospel of Christ to the ends of the earth’. 

13th Baptist World Congress (BWA), Stockholm, on theme ‘New 
People for a New World—Through Christ’; 9,936 delegates from 92 
countries. 

Communicators J.F. Engel and H.W. Norton write What’s gone wrong 
with the harvest? a communication strategy for the Church and world 
evangelization (Zondervan). 

‘Total Missions Thrust: Global Discipleship’ plan published by South¬ 
ern Baptist Foreign Mission Board. 

Project Look Up (PLU) begun by International Christian Broadcasters 
(USA), planning to reach world via NASA’s ATS-6 geostationary 
satellite to beam TV seminary teaching and lay institutes across world; 
1977, begins broadcasts to Puerto Rico; satellite suddenly withdrawn 
by NASA; 1979, PLU fizzles out due to inadequate funding, though 
committees go on meeting until after 1988. 

Associates for World Evangelization (AWE) begun for students asso¬ 
ciated with USCWM. 

International Missionary Congress on ‘Evangelization and Cultures,’ 
sponsored by Pontifical Urbanian University, Rome; 600 attenders 
(5-12 October). 

Paul Vi’s Apostolic Exhortation Evangelii Nuntiandi published (8 
December) as the major Catholic statement on evangelization: ‘To 
evangelize is first of all to bear witness’; world evangelization 
expounded in detail. 

New Life International begun as evangelical charismatic service agency 
involved in TEE, literature, research; 1984, renamed Total World 
Evangelization Vision (Fresno, California), in 8 countries. 

Genesis Project is begun to produce whole Bible on film, word for 
word; 33-year project envisaged, covering OT/NT with 300 films as 
the New Media Bible, to be dubbed in 27 languages; by 1986, 33 
films emerge, but only Genesis and Luke completed; major achieve¬ 
ment the‘Jesus’film with CCCI. 

World Evangelical Fellowship Missions Commission inaugurated in 
Seoul, Korea, dedicated to development of the non-Western mis¬ 
sionary movement (Third World missions), utilizing a network of 
agencies and Evangelical fellowships across the world. 

1976 Southern Baptist Convention USA. meeting in Norfolk, VA, adopts 

resolution and plan for remainder of century to implement world 
evangelization through strategy Bold Mission Thrust: ‘To enable every 
person in the world to have opportunity to hear and to respond 
to the gospel of Christ by the year 2000’; at 1988 midpoint. Foreign 
Mission Board reaffirms this intention. 

Gabriel Olasoji World Evangelism (GOWE) founded in Ibadan (Nige¬ 
ria) with motto ‘Reaching the Unreached’ based on Mark 16:15; by 
1988, power evangelism and mass crusades in 25 nations. 
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AD 1976 


CONFESSIONAL PLANNING SPREADS 


AD 1980 


Pasadena, USA: founding of US Center for World Mission, restricted 
to Conservative Evangelicals. 

LCWE Strategy Working Group (SWG) formed; meets every year or 
two, works on plural strategies and tactics rather than any single 
overall strategy. 

Australia: Congress on World Missions and Evangelism (May). 

AMEN (American Military Evangelizing Nations) formed, by USA 
denomination Churches of Christ, for lay evangelism by US armed 
forces around world. 

Church Growth International Seminars begun in Seoul by P. Yonggi 
Cho; by 1986, 70,000 pastors and leaders from 30 countries have 
attended; at 10th Seminar in 1986, goal of world evangelization 
announced with specific plan to win 10 million Japanese to Christ 
by AD 2000. 

1st Chinese Congress on World Evangelization (CCOWE), Hong Kong, 
on ‘Vision and Mission’, with 1,600 participants from over 20 coun¬ 
tries (August); CCCOWE (Chinese Coordination Centre of World 
Evangelism) set up in Hong Kong (October). 

EFMA mission executives meet and tally the number of people groups 
in the unreached category which their agencies alone are in touch 
with, or are planning to reach by 1990; total estimated at 6,000 people 
groups. 

Lausanne Intercession Advisory Group formed after ICOWE I; organ¬ 
izes conferences, annual day of prayer for world evangelization 
(Pentecost Sunday). 

Habitat for Humanity International founded (USA) ‘to eliminate pov¬ 
erty housing throughout the world in the name of Jesus Christ, seeking 
to glorify Him and to spread His Gospel throughout the earth’; 1988, 
builds 2,000 houses in 300 cities; goal by 1996, to build in 2,000 
North American cities and in 60 other countries. 

Fellowship of World Christians (FOW) begun by USCWM for students 
(mostly ex-AWE) concerned for world evangelization; rallies; defunct 
by 1978; 1985, name taken over by different group (World Literature 
Crusade) offering 100 people a year two-week mission encounters 
in Mexico, Haiti, et alia. 

1977 1st Conference on the Charismatic Renewal in the Christian Churches; 

ecumenical, at last embracing all pentecostal traditions; on theme 
‘Jesus is Lord’; in Kansas City, USA; 59,000 present (July); but after 
this ecumenical climax, charismatic conferences revert to monode- 
nominational or monoconfessional status (15,000 Lutheran charis- 
matics each year in Minneapolis, 10,000 RCs in Notre Dame, et 
alii). 

4th Ordinary Synod of Bishops in Rome, on ‘Catechetics in Our Time’, 
dealing with evangelization of children and youth (September). 

World Conference on Audio-Visuals and Evangelization, Munich 
(November). 

Here’s Life, World (saturation and total mobilization evangelization 
campaign), organized by Campus Crusade for Christ, bankrolled by 
History’s Hundred (100 USA billionaires), launched in 100 countries, 
on every continent, with announced goal ‘to fulfil the Great Com¬ 
mission in the whole world by the end of 1980’. 

1978 World Mission 1978-1981 begun as World Methodist Council’s 4-year 

plan of global evangelism. 

International Conference on the Charismatic Renewal in the Catholic 
Church, in Dublin: ‘You shall be My Witnesses’; 15,000 participants, 
led by L.-J. Suenens cardinal primate of Belgium (June). 

1st Norwegian Congress on World Evangelization (related to LCWE), 
followed about every 2 years by Danvik National Conferences on 
Evangelization, with 140 church leaders, held in Drammen (Norway) 
in 1980, 1981, 1982, 1984, 1986. 

7th General Chapter, Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America 
(Maryknoll) issues ‘Statement of Mission Vision’: ‘Our particular task 
gives special emphasis to the evangelization of the poor, of cultures 
and of structures’. 

Attempt by MARC (USA) to set up an information network for world 
evangelization entitled SHARE (Systems, Hardware and Research 
for Evangelization); scheme founders by 1985 due to inability to obtain 
original field data. 

Great Commission Strategy Resource Network (GCSRN) launched 
by CCCI ‘to finish the task of reaching by 1980 those who have 
not yet heard the gospel’, based on 5 functions: (1) information 
gathering and distribution, (2) resource reference, (3) research, (4) 
vision rooms, (5) international communication system; but peters out 
until by 1987 is reduced to computer hardware maintenance. 

1979 Dutch missiologist J. Verkuyl writes ‘The unfinished task of world 

mission’(Occasional essays, San Jose, Costa Rica). 

Anglican renewal agency SOMA (Sharing of Ministries Abroad) 
founded, ‘dedicated to fostering Renewal in the Holy Spirit world 
wide so as to enable and equip the Church to fulfil the Great 
Commission of Jesus Christ, to proclaim the Kingdom of God and 
minister in the power of the Holy Spirit’; holds international con¬ 
ferences 1981 Singapore, 1983 Nairobi, 1984 Fiji; by 1987, its work 
in 50 countries covers 26 of the 31 Anglican Provinces worldwide. 

West Germany: Conference on ‘Unreached Peoples’, sponsored by 


World Evangelical Fellowship, at Bad Liebenzell (January). 

National Missionary Congress, Irish Missionary Union, at Knock, with 
nearly 400 Catholic missioners from every continent; theme ‘A New 
Missionary Era’ emerges (April). 

Pan-Orthodox Consultation on ‘The place of the monastic life within 
the witness of the Church today’ at Amba Bishoy monastery, Egypt, 
seeking to rediscover past leading roles of monks and nuns in world 
evangelization (April-May). 

Foursquare Missions International announces plan to begin work 
among 100 unreached peoples; by 1985, has 83 foreign missionaries 
with related churches in 47 countries (International Church of the 
Foursquare Gospel). 

Over 10,000 pilgrims attend International Charismatic Pilgrimage to 
Lourdes on shrine’s 100th anniversary (July). 

12th Pentecostal World Conference, in Vancouver, Canada: ‘The Holy 
Spirit in the Last Days’(October). 

Canadian Congress on World Evangelization. 

International Mission Congress (FABC and SC Propaganda), in Man¬ 
ila, on ‘Towards a New Age in Mission: the Good News of the 
Kingdom to the Peoples of Asia’ (2-7 December). 

‘Jesus’film produced by The Jesus Project, Campus Crusade for Christ, 
filmed in Palestine in 1979; by 1986, is circulating dubbed in 106 
languages; annual viewers then total 275 million, decisions for Christ 
reach 33 million (12%); 1988, goal announced for 5,000 teams with 
copies dubbed in 271 languages of over a million speakers each by 
1993 plus 1,000 other strategic languages and dialects by 1998 with 
5 million viewers a night; also that, by AD 2000, 6 billion people 
shall have seen it of whom 600 to 1,500 million pray to receive Christ. 

Evangelist Billy Graham (at IVCF Urbana conference) and USA 
Evangelical foreign mission leaders issue call for ‘120,000 missionaries 
by the year 2000’ in order to reach unreached peoples and establish 
‘A church for every people by AD 2000’. 

USA: Angel-I/Angel-II/Angel-III Project to blanket Earth with gospel 
broadcasts proposed by NRB and WEF: 3 satellites in geostationary 
orbit filling roles of 3 angels of Revelation 14:6-11, each covering 
a third of Earth’s surface, fulfilling Matthew 24:14 ‘for a witness unto 
all nations’; by 1983, author realizes project has been ‘committeed 
to death’, so proposal passes into oblivion, though use of satellites 
for USA Christian TV grows. 

TV evangelist J. Bakker of PTL Ministries announces plan to start 
PTL missions throughout the world; funds raised but plan fizzles 
out within a year; 1987, Ministries collapse in financial and sex 
scandal. 

World Christian magazine founded (California), focusing on young 
adults and world evangelization. 

Lutherans for World Evangelization begun in Pasadena, CA (USA), 
as research and information service. 

Caleb Project begun by USCWM to tap potential of students and 
young adults committed to world mission, undertaking field research 
among unreached peoples; 1986, merges with Joshua Projects. 

Unreached Peoples series of volumes published by LCWE/MARC in 
1979, 1980, 1981, 1983, 1987, the latter ‘Clarifying the Task’by clearly 
differentiating between (a) unreached ethnolinguistic peoples (each 
with no organized church; totalling 2,000 peoples across the world), 
and (b) social people groups (defined functionally; useful for deriving 
ministry options; totalling several million groupings). 

Article ‘World evangelism by 2000 AD: can it be done?’ (Moody 
monthly, 80,4) written by R.D. Winter. 

1980 Pope John Paul II undertakes global apostolic travels, to present the 
gospel to the world: over last 2 years visits Mexico, Poland, Ireland. 
USA, Africa, Brazil et alia; by February 1986, makes 29 official foreign 
pilgrimages as Catholic church’s chief evangelizer. 

LCWE International Consultation on Simple Life-Style, Hoddesden. 
UK (March), on how adoption of biblical lifestyles could accomplish 
world mission. 

Stuttgart Congress on World Evangelization, Germany (April). 

A large African indigenous charismatic church. World Evangelical 
Crusaders in Christ Ministries (Benin City, Nigeria), begins Operation 
World Begin From Here; other AIC denominations across Africa 
also advance similar global plans. 

1st World Missionary Conference on Mission and Evangelism (4th 
Meeting of CWME/WCC), in Melbourne, Australia, with title ‘Your 
Kingdom come’ and theme ‘Good News to the Poor’; 650 delegates 
representing 300 churches from 100 countries; ‘The proclamation of 
the Gospel to the whole world remains ah urgent obligation of all 
Christians’(12-24 May). 

LCWE Consultation on World Evangelization (COWE) in Pattaya. 
Bangkok: ‘How shall they hear?’; 875 delegates from 87 countries; 
17 miniconsultations (16-27 June). 

USA: 8th Annual Meeting, American Society of Missiology (ASM), 
in Wheaton (IL), on theme ‘World Evangelization Today: Conver¬ 
gence or Divergence?’ (22-24 August). 

10th United Bible Societies Council Meeting, Chiang Mai (Thailand), 
with 68 member societies, on theme ‘God’s Word: open for all' 
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(September); over last 80 years, annual circulation of complete Bibles 
in all languages has risen from 5.4 million in 1900 to 36.8 million 
by 1980; UBS plan for decade to provide by 1990 common Bible 
translations in every language with over 1 million literates. 

World Evangelization Crusade (Here’s Life, Korea), Seoul; 16,500.000 
attendances, including largest single meeting in Christian history to 
date (2.7 million). 

United States Festival of World Evangelization; 50,000 participants 
(September). 

Pan-Orthodox Consultation, organized through CWME, on ‘Preach¬ 
ing and Teaching the Christian Faith Today’ at Zica monastery, 
Yugoslavia; on regaining Orthodox role of proclamation in world 
evangelistic witness (September). 

International Congress on Evangelization and Atheism, Pontifical 
Urbanian University, Rome (October). 

1st World Consultation on Frontier Missions (WCFM), Edinburgh, 
organized by US Center for World Mission: ‘A Church for every 
People by the Year 2000’; 270 delegates (October). 

Third Wave of 20th-century Renewal in the Holy Spirit begins in 40 
major Evangelical churches, emphasizing power evangelism, power 
encounters, power healing, et alia. 

E.R. Dayton & D.A. Fraser publish Planning strategies for world 
evangelization. 

1981 Christian broadcasting expands from origin in 1921 to global force 

heard or seen regularly by 23% of world’s population. 

USA: new generation of charismatic TV evangelists arises, including 
Oral Roberts (who began Pentecostal TV preaching in 1953) and 
son Richard, Pat Robertson, Rex Humbard, Jimmy Swaggart, Ken¬ 
neth Copeland, Paul Crouch, Jim Bakker, et alii. 

German Evangelical theologian P. Beyerhaus publishes It is harvest 
time (a textbook on world evangelization). 

Evangelize the World by Computer Dialing: a scheme, proposed by 
several agencies, involving continuous automatic dialing through 
world’s telephone directories and giving recorded messages to whoever 
replies. 

2nd Chinese Congress on World Evangelization (CCOWE), on ‘Life 
and Ministry’, with over 1,500 church leaders, Singapore (June). 
World Evangelization Strategy Work Group begun, formed by Baptist 
World Alliance; numerous meetings, papers; publishes World Evan¬ 
gelization Now!; presses idea of a Baptist Fund for World Evan¬ 
gelization (to support Third-World missionaries); 1988, BWA General 
Council announces ‘Vision 2000: Jesus Christ for All People’ as ‘a 
vision for encouraging world evangelization by the year 2000 AD’. 
14th World Methodist Conference meets in Hawaii, endorses WMC’s 
World Evangelism Committee’s Continuing Plan for the Mission to 
the 80s (Decade of Evangelism), also known since 1971 inception 
as World Evangelism. 

Missiologist H. Conn writes Bible studies on world evangelization and 
the simple life-style, with thesis that the goal can only be reached 
through the latter. 

UK: Evangelical Missionary Alliance sponsors conference on ‘Reaching 
Unreached Peoples: breaking new ground in areas of neglect’, at High 
Leigh, Hertford (November). 

Mission to Unreached Peoples (USA) begun under original name 
Gooddeeds. 

Dominion Video Satellite (Dominion Network) incorporated in Florida 
(USA) to provide Christian radio/TV programs over DBS system 
(direct broadcast satellites), based on Great Commission, DBS as 
the angel of Revelation 14:6, 30-inch portable dish receivers, and 
bypassing of secular control over TV. 

1982 Project 223 begun by YWAM, ‘to establish a vital permanent ministry 

in every country on Earth’, in 2 stages: (1) trai/blazing, sending teams 
on evangelistic trips, one team to each of the world’s 223 countries, 
involving initially 15,000 short-termers (2 weeks to 1 year) each year; 
completed in 1988 with No. 222 (Pitcairn Islands) and No. 223 
(Svalbard & Jan Mayen Islands); also Project 300 to reach the 300 
world-class megacities, with YWAM presence in 69 by 1988; and 
(2) pioneering (permanent residence) in 90 countries by 1988; with 
AD 2000 goal of 100,000 workers, aiming to fulfill the Great Com¬ 
mission in 25 years by AD 2011; 1988, among many new Projects 
introduced is Target 2000: Great Commission Torch Run, begun in 
Jerusalem on Easter Sunday, to involve 1 million runners. 

1st ICFG Global Leadership Conference (Los Angeles) launches ‘Harv¬ 
est Vision: 1990’, a plan produced by Foursquare Missions Inter¬ 
national to reach 160 hidden people groups, enter 76 new countries, 
and total 2.1 million ICFG members, all by 1990. 

5th Conference, International Association for Mission Studies (IAMS), 
Bangalore, India, on theme ‘Christ’s Mission to the Multitudes: 
Salvation, Suffering and Struggle’ (4-9 January); IAMS exists ‘for 
the scholarly study of Christian witness and its impact in the world’. 
Publication of World Christian encyclopedia: a comparative survey of 
churches and religions in the modern world, A D 1900-2000, designed 
deliberately as global survey to document world evangelization, the 
unfinished task, and rise of a global evangelization movement. 


LCWE Chicago Consultation on Terminology concerning Unreached 
Peoples; subsequently, clear distinction drawn between (a) ‘ethno- 
linguistic peoples’ (being legitimate targets of church-planting efforts 
to establish beachheads with as goal in each a viable organized church 
fellowship able to evangelize its own culture, and (b) ‘bridges’ or 
‘bridge people groups’ (smaller social or functional groupings afford¬ 
ing opportunities for evangelism without church planting) (25-26 
March). 

World Satellite Evangelism (motto ‘Using Mass Media to Reach the 
Unreached of the World for Christ’) begun in Tulsa, OK. ‘mobilizing 
media to reach every person in every home with the gospel’ especially 
in closed countries; forms a global media task force in 50 nations, 
starting Christian universities and other centers. 

1st Korean World Mission Congress, in Pasadena, CA (USA), with 
300 delegates from Korean churches on 5 continents, ‘to unite Koreans 
worldwide for the Great Commission of Christ’ and ‘to establish a 
Korean World Mission Coordinating Center’(17-30 May). 

Major document Mission and evangelism: an ecumenical affirmation 
produced in Geneva by CWME and officially promulgated by Central 
Committee of WCC (July). 

Institute for World Evangelism established in Atlanta, GA (USA), as 
major long-range achievement of World Evangelism Committee, 
World Methodist Council; its 1987 3rd biennial International Semin¬ 
ar, Atlanta, on theme ‘The Holy Spirit and World Evangelization’ 
draws over 100 delegates from 33 countries; authentic Wesleyan 
evangelism, with 2-fold witness to personal salvation and social 
redemption, given a new credibility and acceptance in Methodism 
worldwide. 

Panta ta Ethni (To All Peoples) begins publication under Apostoliki 
Diakonia (Church of Greece). 

IFMA Frontier Peoples Committee formed; attempts to survey con¬ 
stituency of 96 IFMA member mission agencies in USA and Canada, 
but little substantial results; 1988, 71st IFMA Annual Meeting in 
Hamilton (Ontario) takes as its theme ‘Countdown 2000’ (12-15 
September). 

EFMA Missions Consultation on ‘The Challenge of Our Task’, in 
Colorado Springs, USA (27-30 September), based on World Christian 
encyclopedia; 1989, EFMA Mission Executives Retreat on ‘Evan¬ 
gelizing the World by AD 2000’, in Colorado Springs (25-28 
September). 

1983 World Baptist Congress on Urban Evangelism, in Niteroi, Brazil (26 

June-3 July). 

Lengthy document ‘A global strategy for world evangelization by AD 
2000: list of 105 steps or stages or aspects’ produced for Southern 
Baptist Foreign Mission Board by WERC (Nairobi). 

1st International Conference for Itinerant Evangelists, Amsterdam; 
theme ‘Do the Work of an Evangelist’; 3,800 evangelists from 132 
nations (July). 

6th Assembly of WCC in Vancouver, Canada, on theme ‘Jesus Christ 
the Life of the World’; 900 delegates (300 being women) from 310 
member denominations, 850 journalists, 15.000 attenders at opening 
service (24 July-10 August). 

Global Mapping Project started on USCWM campus, to assist 
churches with data and maps, with as objective ‘Visualizing the Task 
of World Evangelization’. 

Lumen 2000 launched as Catholic global television evangelism agency, 
based in Dallas (USA) and Vatican City, ‘to preach the gospel of 
Jesus to the uttermost parts of the Earth, spreading the love of Jesus 
around the globe’; 1986, in 50 countries. 

Committee on the Holy Spirit & Frontier Missions (CHSFM) begun 
in conjunction with USCWM to involve charismatics in frontier 
missions among hidden peoples; defunct by 1985. 

L.E. Keyes writes The last age of missions: a survey of Third World 
mission societies, describing world evangelization by 15,000 mission¬ 
aries in over 400 Third-World locally-supported societies and boards 
(especially from Brazil); since 1940, movement has mushroomed, with 
AD 2000 projection of 100,000 non-Western missionaries from 1,000 
non-Western mission agencies. 

New Focus Incorporated founded (San Bernardino, CA) as ‘a Great 
Commission ministry committed to sports media strategies to reach 
the whole world with the gospel by the year 2000’; geared especially 
to TV specials at Olympics in 1988 in Korea, 1992 in Barcelona 
(Spain), 1996, and 2000. 

1984 5th International Leaders Conference, Catholic Charismatic Renewal, 

in Rome, attended by pope John Paul II (May); also ICCRO 
Worldwide Priests Retreat, in Vatican attended by 6,000 priests and 
80 bishops and cardinals (October); 1990, 2nd Worldwide Priests 
Retreat, in Rome (14-18 September). 

LCWE International Prayer Assembly for World Evangelization, 
Seoul, Korea (June); title, ‘Seeking God’s Face for a Movement of 
Prayer for the World’; 3,200 participants from 69 nations. 

Ethnic Chinese Congress on World Evangelization (ECCOWE), in 
Honolulu, with 144 delegates (5-12 July). 

International journal of frontier missions (Pasadena, USA) begun to 
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further goal of reaching world’s unreached peoples; 1988, circulation 
500. 

Over 30 national and 8 regional LCWE conferences on world evan¬ 
gelization, plus intensive prayer, commitment and planning, are 
organized for 5-year period leading into 1989 ICOWE II. 

7th Assembly, Lutheran World Federation (LWF) in Budapest, Hun¬ 
gary, on ‘In Christ—hope for the world’; 12,000 attenders (22 July- 
5 August). 

STEP (Strategy to Every People) Programme introduced by WEC 
International, calling for ‘800 for the 80s’ (800 new WEC workers 
for the 1980s), evangelizing 45 new peoples through resident teams; 
original name ‘Worldwide Evangelization Crusade’ now changed to 
‘Worldwide Evangelization for Christ’ because 90% of new goals are 
among Muslim peoples. 

3rd Plenary Assembly, World Catholic Federation for the Biblical 
Apostolate, in Bangalore. India, on theme ‘Would that all of God’s 
People were Prophets’; 120 delegates from 55 countries, representing 
WCFBA’s 61 member national Bible organizations (full members) 
and 125 associate member organizations (12-25 August); 1988 theme 
‘The Bible and the New Evangelization’. 

Venezuelan Baptist Convention launches plan named Baptist World 
Discipleship Movement. 

IVCF missions director J.E. Kyle edits volume of essays. The unfinished 
task (Regal). 

Report ‘Twenty-one Strategies for Lausanne’ produced by LCWE 
Strategy Working Group. 

Costa Rica: interdenominational missions society begun by 14 denom¬ 
inations, 1986 formalized as Federation Misionera Evangelica Cos- 
tarricense (FEDEMEC), launches campaign ‘Unidos en Cristo 
Evangelizando las Naciones’ specifically ‘From Costa Rica to the 
Uttermost Parts of the Earth’, aiming to mobilize 10,000 world prayer 
missionaries and to send out 500 missionaries to 25 unreached peoples 
by AD 2000. 

‘Mission 2000’scheme proposed by missiologists D.A. McGavran and 
R.D. Winter, aiming to plant a church in each of world’s unreached 
peoples by AD 2000 through formation of 100,000 local church 
mission fellowships in Western countries. 

International Missionary Congress, on theme ‘Bringing Christ to Man’, 
sponsored by Pontifical Urbanian University, Rome (18-21 February)’ 
Korea: massive increase in number of Protestant and Catholic Korean 
missionaries sent abroad since first Protestant in 1912; by 1973 620 
serving abroad in 30 countries (270 Protestants, 250 Korean indi¬ 
genous, 90 Roman Catholics), rising by 1987 to 511 Protestants in 
89 Korean mission agencies (increased from 47 agencies in 1982) in 
47 nations; 1985, Protestant churches announce world evangelization 
plans calling for 10,000 Korean missionaries abroad by AD 2000 
with at least one working in every country of the world. 

Youth Congress on World Evangelization, Stuttgart, Germany 
(February). 

Interchurch Consultation on Future Trends in Christian World Mission, 
Maryknoll, New York, on research methodology, sociopolitical issues! 
and unfinished tasks of world evangelization (15-17 February). 
LCWE/WEF Consultation on the Work of the Holy Spirit and 
Evangelization, in Oslo, Norway; over 70 participants from 30 coun¬ 
tries (May); results in published book God the Evangelist. 

Integrity Keepers Conventions (persons ‘Keeping integrity to Jehovah’) 
held in 851 locations around world (averaging 6,700 attenders each), 
with total attenders 5,688,335 and 75,606 new baptisms; by 1986, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses have become a vast global organization deploy¬ 
ing more massive global resources for world conversion than any 
other single missionary agency: 3,229,022 publishers (active door-to- 
door member/evangelists, ‘In harmony with Jesus’command “Go... 
declare abroad the kingdom of God’”) in 100 languages in 208 
countries, 52,177 congregations, 2,726,252 Bible study meetings a year, 
8,160,597 annual Memorial (of Crucifixion) attenders, 2,762 foreign 
missionaries, 13,351 special pioneers, 8,920 foreign mission volunteers, 
and over 100,000 other full-time workers; vast annual magazine 
output totals 550 million (with 3,781,000 subscribers to Watchtower 
and Awake! in 33 language editions), and 44 million Bibles and books 
a year; Battle of Armageddon anticipated within 10 years, with 2 
billion people killed, 144,000 Witnesses going to heaven with Christ, 
rest of Witnesses remaining on Earth during Millennium and then 
on into eternity. 

1st Global Evangelization Strategy Consultation, Ridgecrest, NC 
(USA), with 70 participants from Baptist churches across world 
associated with Southern Baptist Convention; results inter alia in 
publication of‘The AD 2000 Series’(25-28 June). 

World Conference of Baptist Evangelists, Bolivar, Missouri (USA); 

‘Strategies of evangelism to win world cities’ (July). 

6th All-Christian Peace Assembly (ACPA), convened by Christian 
Peace Conference (CPC), in Prague, on theme ‘God calls: choose 
life; the hour is late!’; 800 participants from 90 countries (2-9 July). 

5th West Malaysia Chinese Congress on World Evangelization spon¬ 
sored by CCCOWE, in Port Dickson (5-9 August). 


International Consultation on Missions (ICOM) convened in Jos, 
Nigeria, by NEMA (Nigeria Evangelical Missions Association) and 
WEF, on theme ‘Mobilizing Indigenous Missions for the Final Harv¬ 
est’; 83 mission executives, mainly Nigerians (11 August). 

Global Simultaneous Evangelistic Missions launched in Indonesia, 
Nigeria and other countries by World Methodist Council; thousands 
of local mission outreach campaigns planned across world. 

Asia Committee for World Evangelization, Hong Kong (3-6 
September). 

Global Strategy Committee created by General Conference of Seventh- 
day Adventists, at 5-yearly meeting in New Orleans, USA (next being 
in 1990 in Indianapolis); Committee composed of 60 officials (3 
members from each of the 11 divisions of the world, plus 30 from 
World Division in Washington, DC); prepares strategy for 15 million 
Adventists in 210 countries; at 1988 meeting in Georgia (USA), 
launches plan based on segmentization document ‘SDA Global 
Strategy: The People of the World divided into approximately 5.000 
population segments averaging one million’. 

God’s Global Envoys-—Nonresidential Missionaries for World Evan¬ 
gelization, an overall plan evolved by WERC/FMB, Richmond, 
USA, envisaging cooperation of entire spectrum of all Christians of 
all traditions whether like-minded or not; based on 3 elements: (a) 
segmentization of unevangelized world into 3,000 distinct segments 
(peoples, cities, countries), (b) matching-up of segments with one 
professional missionary each, and (c) nonresidential mission and 
ministry through computerized research and networking; 1985, first 
descriptions published in print (May). 

International Catholic Programme of Evangelization (ICPE) begins 
functioning, based on Malta, first with School of Evangelization in 
Valletta, then others in Rome, New Zealand, et alia; 1988. 2nd 
Meeting of Association of Coordinators of Catholic Schools of 
Evangelization, in Rome (13-16 June). 

Project ‘The World by 2000’ announced by 3 major Christian broad¬ 
casting agencies, FEBC, HCJB/ World Radio Missionary Fellowship. 
TWR (and later ELWA-SIM): to complete by AD 2000 giving 
everyone on Earth the opportunity to hear the gospel of Christ by 
radio (September); 1987, target modified to be (I) all major trade 
languages with over 1 million speakers each by AD 2000, then (2) 
all minor trade languages, then later (3) the world’s 6,500 ‘heart’ 
languages. 

World Ambassadors, a plan of Maranatha Christian Ministries to 
evangelize the world through conversions among the 200,000 inter¬ 
national non-Christian students from 170 nations (65 closed to mis¬ 
sionaries) who are resident in the USA; slogan ‘Reaching international 
students to reach the world’ by returning home to plant churches; 
goal to train 15,000 such leaders each year. 

World Consultation on Evangelism, Lake Junaluska (USA), sponsored 
by World Evangelism (World Methodist Council) (September); 5- 
year evangelism plan for 1987-1991 adopted. 

1st Venezuelan Congress of World Missions, Maracay, aiming to 
appoint 500 missionaries by 1987 (15-19 October). 

CWME Orthodox Advisory Group meets in Sofia (Bulgaria) on 
1'100th anniversary of death of Methodius, issues call to rectify 
Orthodoxy’s failure to fulfill Jesus’ Great Commission and ‘to reach 
out to the unreached’(21-26 October). 

Global Network of Centers for World Mission formed, based on 30 
research and study centers; 1986, issues Singapore Statement (27 
June); 1988. holds its 1st World Meeting, in Singapore (1-9 
November). 

Amsterdam Prayer Conference for World Evangelization, sponsored 
by LCWE, YWAM, et alia (November). 

EXPLO-85 global Christian training teleconference organized in 95 
locations in 55 countries simultaneously by Campus Crusade for 
Christ (CCCI), using satellite video relays (6 uplinks, several thousand 
downlinks), training 550,000 Christian workers from 100 countries 
worldwide in prayer, evangelism and discipleship, with 4 telecasts 
reaching 60 million (27-31 December). 

Association of International Mission Services (AIMS) begun, to serve 
Charismatic Renewal, with slogan ‘Unity in the Spirit for World 
Evangelization’; 75 member agencies with 3,000 career missionaries; 
1988, announces new global plan ‘Operation Unreached’. 

Church growth specialist D.A. McGavran publishes ‘Emergency call 
for United Global Evangel ism YC/zwzr/z growth, Seoul, Korea) defin¬ 
ing God’s call as ‘Evangelize, baptize, multiply churches at home 
and abroad’, concentrating on ripe, receptive, harvest fields. 
Third-wave/charismatic leader John Wimber writes Power evangelism: 
signs and wonders today, followed in 1987 by Power healing, also 
in 1988 Power encounters among Christians in the Western world. 

1986 ‘Reaching the World’s Cities by AD 2000’, a plan of Assemblies of 
God (USA), Division of Foreign Missions, with ‘declared objective 
to help evangelize every city on the face of the earth’. 

Consultation on Evangelizing World Class Cities, Moody Bible Insti¬ 
tute, Chicago (14-17 March). 

OMS mission executive Wesley L. Duewel writes Touch the world 
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through prayer (Zondervan). 

Worldwide Student NetWork launched by CCCI (USA) with goal of 
evangelizing by AD 2000 all the world’s 30,000 tertiary-level univer¬ 
sities and colleges (3.000 top universities, 8,000 university colleges, 
19,000 vocational or professional colleges) with 60 million students, 
generating parallel surge from the campus to the entire world. 
International Prophetic Ministry' Convention, Mount Carmel (Israel) 
and Jerusalem; 30 modern prophets and 5,000 attenders, at Easter 
(Christians of all confessions). 

1st General Assembly, Latin American Evangelical Confraternity (CON- 
ELA, founded 1982, with 225 member denominations, councils, 
associations and agencies), in Maracaibo, Venezuela; topic, challenge 
to evangelize Latin America and the world, with ‘millions of Latin 
American missionaries sent to the Muslim world and other regions 
where they are needed’ (M. Ortiz, president); 95 delegates and over 
1.000 attenders (22-25 April). 

USA; International Conference for Equipping Evangelists (charismatic) 
in Sacramento (CA), ‘training thousands of evangelists to equip 
millions of Christians to reach billions of unbelievers’(5-9 May). 

8th General Assembly, World Evangelical Fellowship, in Singapore, 
on ‘Renew the Church—Reach the World’, with 250 delegates from 
50 WEF member alliances and fellowships (22-27 June). 

2nd International Conference for Itinerant Evangelists (ICIE), Ams¬ 
terdam; 8,000 evangelists from 150 countries (12-21 July). 

3rd Chinese Congress on World Evangelization (CCOWE ^6) spon¬ 
sored by CCCOWE, held in Taipei (Taiwan), on theme ‘Renewal, 
Breakthrough and Growth’; 1,900 Chinese church leaders from over 
20 countries (6-13 August); CCCOWE produces 6-volume survey in 
Chinese (2 volumes in English) of whole Chinese diaspora across 
world. 

24th International Old Catholic Congress (International Old Catholic 
Bishops Conference) in Munster, Germany, on ‘Witness and Service 
in the World’ (26-30 August). 

4th Triennial Convention, Asia Missions Association (AMA), in Pas¬ 
adena, USA, on ‘Thy Will be done on Earth’(6-12 October); Asians 
abroad as foreign missionaries reported as 10,210, with AD 2000 
total expected to be 67,000. 

Good News World (Operation World/Mass Scripture Distribution), 
a global plan announced by Southern Baptist Sunday School Board, 
Nashville (TN), as: ‘Purpose: To place Scriptures in the hands of 
everyone in the world in 1994 to prepare for worldwide revival in 
1995’. 

‘Toward 2000’, a program of Issachar Frontier Missions Research 
(Seattle, USA), specializing in witness in closed countries; publishes 
Strategic Times journal. 

U.S. Catholic Bishops publish NCCB pastoral statement on world 
mission. To the ends of the Earth. 

Mandate 36, 1st Annual Mid-West Student Missions Conference, ‘to 
reach the world’s unreached’, organized in Illinois (USA) with 800 
students by IVCF-related students, supported by CCCI, AoG, SBC, 
IVCF et alia, with 9 related regional meetings; also Mission Advance 
86 (Hamilton, Canada, 850 students); 1987, numerous student-run 
conferences—Mandate "87 (in Muncie, IN; 1,200 students, 23-25 
January), Harvest (in Minneapolis, 6-8 February), Vision, Proclaim, 
Go (Global Outreach), GAP (Global Awareness Project). 

USA: Presbyterian Church announces Decade of Evangelism for 1990- 
2000 . 

North American Leaders Congress on the Holy Spirit and World 
Evangelization (RC/Protestant charismatic renewal), New Orleans, 
with over 7,500 pastors and leaders, also 4,000 other attenders (Octob¬ 
er); vast numbers of regional and denominational conferences and 
seminars proliferate. 

US Society for Frontier Missiology founded in Colorado Springs; 1987, 
2nd Annual Meeting in Orlando. Florida (USA) discusses AD 2000 
closure and countdown thinking; 86 mission leaders from 46 North 
American agencies (25-26 September). 

Intercontinental Broadcasting Network (IBN) begun in Virginia Beach, 
USA, by independent charismatics linking up with European 
counterparts. 

Global Strategy Group formed to coordinate planning for Southern 
Baptist Foreign Mission Board (E)ecember). 

K.P. Yohannan (founder. Gospel For Asia) writes The coming revo¬ 
lution in world missions, describing a coming Third Wave of mission, 
namely a massive movement producing one million evangelists from 
thousands of native missionary movements in India, Asia, and across 
the world. 

Missiologist J.H. Kane writes Wanted: World Christians (these being 
essential for world evangelization), holding as key ‘A World Christian 
is one who recognizes his own personal responsiblitv for world 
missions.’ 

Televised Evangelism for All. a project proposed by Christian Broad¬ 
casting Network vice-president N. Van Hamm: 6 million 10-inch flat 
liquid-screen printed-circuit solar-cell television units, costing S1 each, 
dumped out of aircraft across w orld, glide to Earth over une\angelized 


peoples, pretuned to 18-language transmissions over 3 or 4 geosta¬ 
tionary satellites. 

1987 John Paul II announces new Office in Rome, ‘Evangelization 2000’, 
initially confined to Catholics, with news service New Evangelization 
2000, and later to lead into ecumenical 1990-2000 Decade of Evan¬ 
gelization; comprising retreats, biggest public rally ever, 3-satellite 
global telecasts, global homilies, conscientization teams, mass video 
cassette distribution, with as aim to win 1.5 billion new Christians 
‘as a present for Jesus on his 2,000th birthday’. 

44th Annual Convention & Exposition, National Religious Broadcas¬ 
ters (USA), Washington, with over 4,000 broadcasters, on theme 
‘Communicating Christ to the Nations’(31 January-4 February). 
Consultation on World Evangelization, Singapore, with 31 global 
charismatic renewal leaders (RC/ Lutheran/SOM A-Anglican, et alii) 
(9-12 February). 

International Conference of Evangelical Bible Societies (ICEBS) 
founded ‘to evangelize and disciple all nations through the placement 
of God’s word’, with 10 member agencies: ASGM, BLI, EHC, IBS, 
LBI, OD, PTL, WGC, WHBL, WMP. 

T.Y.H. Wang in Singapore issues LCWE call with article ‘By the Year 
2000—Is God telling us something?’; many responses from across 
world. 

National Charismatic Leaders’ Conference (North American Renewal 
Service Committee, NARSC), related to global Charismatic Renewal 
in mainline denominations (300 million Christians, fielding 74,000 
foreign missionaries), meets in Glencoe, MO (USA), appoints World 
Evangelization Strategy Committee with AD 2000 goal in mind (4- 
8 May). 

World Literature Crusade changes name to Every Home for Christ, 
proclaims goal ‘to systematically place 2 gospel booklets in every 
home in the world, one country at a time, by AD 2000’; 40% of 
world’s homes reached since 1946; 1986,21,969,676 pieces of literature 
distributed, producing 178,509 written responses (0.8%); 1957-86, 
tracts distributed total 1,462,406,418, with 14,605,937 responses (1.0%). 
Proposal ‘Countdown to the Year 2000’circulated by USCWM founder 
R.D. Winter, with statistics and graphics urging the engaging (enter¬ 
ing) and reaching (discipling) by mission agencies of 1,500 new 
unreached peoples every year until 17,000 have been reached by AD 
2000 . 

Global-Village Evangelism (based on Marshall McLuhan’s description 
of the world as now a ‘global village 1 ) launched by Bibles For The 
World as ‘a revolutionary new concept in missions which places the 
local church in the center of the world mission program’. 

Singapore 37 LCWE International Younger Leaders’ Conference on 
world evangelization; 300 younger Evangelical leaders from 67 coun¬ 
tries (1-10 June). 

Global Rosary for World Peace and world evangelization prayed by 
John Paul II in St Peter’s basilica, Vatican, and by 16 Marian shrines 
across the world linked by 18 satellites and 75 TV cameras, with 
TV audience of 1.5 billion in over 30 countries in 35 languages; most 
complex and ambitious television program of all time. 

North American General Congress on the Holy Spirit and World 
Evangelization, in New Orleans (successor to 1977 Kansas City 
ecumenical charismatic rally); over 50,000 participants (RC/Protest¬ 
ant charismatic renewal), 51% RCs; theme ‘Power Evangelism’ (22- 
26 July); launches magazine A D2000 Together with front page motto 
‘To Bring the Majority of the Human Race to Jesus Christ by the 
End of the Century’. 

Dominion Network (satellites to homes) launched into orbit by Com¬ 
munity Satellite Corporation, USA, utilizing DBS (direct broadcast 
satellites). 

Global Share Network announced by Global Mapping International 
(USA) as a missions mapping database. 

T. Yamamori writes God’s new envoys: a bold strategy for penetrating 
closed countries, presenting a detailed plan describing the strategic 
work Christian lay tentmakers in secular work can perform in world 
evangelization; chapter 6 entitled ‘The Basic Battle Plan’ calls for 
100,000 such persons in 77 closed countries. 

Research project ‘The Future of the Christian World Mission’ begun 
under auspices of American Society of Missiology, majoring on 
scenarios for the future of world evangelization. 

Mission World 39 (International Satellite Mission) announced by Billy 
Graham Evangelistic Association, to originate from a major global 
city (Seoul) and to be beamed by satellite to hundreds of other cities 
across the world; but whole plan suddenly cancelled 5 months later 
and replaced by scaled-down London crusade in 1989 with relays 
across England only. 

Global Broadcasting System (GBS) launched for Christian radio and 
TV broadcasting to any place on Earth through ‘Top Hat’ system 
of super-pressure platform network of 800 high-tech balloons at 
120,000 feet altitude covering whole world. 

Adopt-a-People, a proposal to link North American churches and 
mission agencies with specific unreached people groups, begun by 
USCWM. 
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Christian Communication Technology (CCT) formed to develop 
AVCAPI (computer/laser reading system for illiterates) with goal: 
‘By the year 2000, CCT will teach every capable and willing man, 
woman and child on earth to read the Bible in their own language.’ 
Worldwide Prayer Crusade launched from Vatican City by Evangel¬ 
ization 2000 office, geared to Decade of Universal Evangelization 
1990-2000; sudden, unexpected, and massive enthusiastic response 
from contemplatives, convents, and monasteries worldwide. 

Project 2000 begun by Partnership International, formerly Christian 
Nationals Evangelism Commission (CNEC, begun 1943)1 now in 50 
countries; project pledges ‘to help establish an evangelistic growing 
church in each of the 17,000 unreached people groups of the world 
by the year 2000’, ‘to help strengthen 400 ministries under 80 different 
indigenous national organizations’. 

Destiny 37 Conference (Here’s Life, Black America); 1,700 Black 
Americans gather in Atlanta, GA, to affirm ‘a growing number of 
black Christians believe it is their destiny to play a major role in 
world evangelization’. 

New Life 2000 announced as closure project by Campus Crusade for 
Christ/ Here’s Life World—‘the comprehensive global strategy to take 
the gospel to every culture on every continent by the year 2000; to 
present the gospel message to 6.5 billion people; to see 1 billion people 
receive Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior; to establish 10,000 New 
Life Bible study groups; to establish 1 million new churches; to provide 
5,000 teams showing the ‘Jesus’film 100 times a year to 1,000 people 
per night (yielding 10% to 25% salvation decisions a night); to establish 
15,000 prayer movements by 1995, in every city over 50,000 and all 
university campuses’. 

Towards 2000: Reaching the worlds billions, written by physician 
Benjamin George, Campaign for Christ (YFC), Malaysia; plan calls 
only for lifestyle evangelism (daily personal witnessing). 
Interdenominational Global Missions Conference (Dallas I) convened 
(17-18 September) by Southern Baptist FMB president R.K. Parks, 
with 20 mission agencies present; agreement on (1) prayer and fasting 
every Pentecost weekend up to AD 2000 as ‘focused intercession for 
global evangelization’, and (2) sharing data, plans and strategies; 1988, 
Dallas II (February), followed by teleconferences. 

Status Report on the Great Commission published by World Mission 
Teams (formerly World Mission Crusade), Florida, as open letter 
addressed ‘To All Pastors of All Christian Churches’ setting out 
logistics and finances of how to evangelize the world by means of 
‘the fourth dimension in evangelism’ (1st = personal witness, 2nd = 
printing, 3rd = broadcasting, 4th - motion picture evangelism). 
Decade of Harvest inaugurated by Assemblies of God (USA), as 
denominational program to reach all persons on Earth by AD 2000; 
coordination by Total Church Evangelism Strategy Committee, 
renamed in 1987 Harvest Task Force (for work within USA); 1988 
(July), world conference of AoG-related churches overseas to plan 
strategy. 

Ibadan, Nigeria: Consultation between All Africa Baptist Fellowship 
and Overseas Mission Bodies (October); produces Ibadan Declara¬ 
tion, on Great Commission and ‘mutual sharing in the holistic 
evangelisation of the world’. 

2nd Asia Leadership Congress on World Evangelization (ALCOWE 
or ALCOE II), under LCWE/ALCOWE auspices, in Singapore, 
on theme ‘Witnessing for Christ through the Local Church’ (20-28 
October). 

1st Ibero-American Missions Congress (Congreso Misionero Ibero- 
Americano, COMIBAM ‘87), in Sao Paulo (Brazil), with 3,500 
Evangelical representatives (70% pentecostal/charismatic) from across 
Latin America, and preceded by series of national missions consul¬ 
tations in 23 countries; goal of world evangelization, with 10,000 new 
Latinamerican foreign missionary vocations generated (23-28 
November). 

Church of God (Cleveland, TN), with work in 98 countries, launches 
Decade of Destiny for Church of God World Missions’, with a 
different continent targeted for each year from 1990 to 2000. 

Advance Ministries: Reaching the Unreached, a mission-sending agency 
serving the USA’s 60,000 independent charismatic churches, begun 
with Mennonite support. 

World Evangelism World Plan 1987-1991 launched at Jamaica meeting 
after 15th World Methodist Conference (Nairobi, July 1986, 3,000 
delegates) on theme ‘Christ Jesus: God’s “Yes” for the World’: 1988 
Aldersgate Year, Open-Air Preachings, 1989 World Conference on 
Physical & Spiritual Poverty, 1990 4th International Christian Youth 
Conference, 1991 Conference on World Evangelization followed by 
16th World Methodist Conference in Singapore. 

Charismatic pastor D. Shibley writes Let's Prav in the Harvest on how 
to ‘Discover the Missing Key to World Evangelization’. 

1988 Conferences on evangelization: since 1945, some 5,510 conferences on 
mission and evangelism (at international, continental, regional or 
national level) have been held, via 5 groupings: 1,050 by Roman 
Catholic agencies; 1,100 by Ecumenical Movement agencies; 2,100 
by Protestant and Anglican mission agencies; 840 by Evangelical 


mission agencies; and 420 by Charismatic Renewal agencies. 
Missions journalist J.W. Reapsome polls agencies and executives, 
publishes analysis and assessment ‘Great Commission deadline: is 
the year 2000 a reasonable goal or an improbable dream?’ ( Chris¬ 
tianity Today, 15 January), followed by 5-part series in Evangelical 
missions quarterly. 

Evangelist N. Krupp writes large volume The Church Triumphant at 
the End of the Age, characterized by revival, restoration, unity, world 
evangelization, and persecution; holds Great Commission will onlv 
be fulfilled by supernatural means of a global End-time revival. 
Churches of the poor spread gospel, unorganized and unplanned, in 
almost every corner of Earth. 

2nd All-India Congress on Missions and Evangelism (AICOME 38). 
sponsored by indigenous-mission body India Missions Association. 
IMA (with 300 member agencies), in Pune, India; 350 participants 
(4-8 January); global total of organized Third-World mission agencies 
now 500. 

World Evangelization Database (segmentizing world into 250 countries. 

11.000 ethnolinguistic peoples, 15,000 languages, 3,300 metropolises, 
et alia), first begun in 1962 as computer knowledge base, is finally 
brought online globally by WERC/FMB to assist mission agencies 
to match up nonresidential missionaries with entire unevangelized 
world; operated by massive computerized AI network, the World 
Evangelization Expert System (WEES), itself part of Great Com¬ 
mission Expert Systems (GCES). 

Literature on evangelization: on narrower definition, titles strictly on 
‘evangelize’, ‘evangelism’ or ‘evangelization’ total 400 new books and 
articles every year; on broader definition, titles on evangelization and 
synonyms total 10,000 a year. 

World Prayer Force inaugurated in Saint Petersburg, FL (USA), aiming 
to enroll 165 million Christians (10% of world total) promising to 
pray daily for world evangelization. 

Inter-Agency Consultation for Resources and Information on Reaching 
the Unreached (Dallas II), held in Irving, TX (USA), by 28 denom¬ 
inations and agencies (9-11 February); followed by sharing of online 
databases and a series of Great Commission electronic teleconfer¬ 
ences, with all mission executives and leaders participating from own 
headquarters. 

Evangelistic citywide mass campaigns: several hundred organized mul- 
tidenominational campaigns (under Billy Graham, Luis Palau, et alii), 
and some 3,000 denominational campaigns, are held in 1,300 met¬ 
ropolises and cities across the world each year; also hundreds of 
megameetings (over 100.000 attenders) under Christ For All Nations 
and numerous other charismatic agencies, using slogan ‘The Great 
Commission to Each Generation’. 

Singapore II Consultation on World Evangelization, with 65 global 
charismatic renewal leaders organized as CUWE, Charismatics Uni¬ 
ted for World Evangelization with the new watchword ‘The whole 
church, bringing a whole Christ, to the whole world!’, ‘to consider 
the distinctive contribution that the charismatic renewal could make 
in spreading the Christian gospel in the years leading up to AD 2000’ 
(February). 

Christian prophecy: millions of predictions, prophecies and proposed 
scenarios have been made throughout history; Catholic prophecy 
alone, not officially acknowledged by Rome, has produced over the 
centuries several thousand collected prophecies about End of World 
and the Antichrist, some by laypersons, some by clergy, some by 
monks and nuns, some by bishops, and some by popes. 

Consultation to inaugurate Third World Missions Advance (TWMA), 
convened by AMA/IMF/EMS/COMIBAM; 35 Third-World lead¬ 
ers meet in Portland, OR (9-13 May); International Mutual Fund 
created; TWMA aims to represent the hundreds of new missions 
agencies, with potential of fielding 100,000 Third-World missionaries 
by AD 2000. 

Explosive growth of charismatic, evangelical and fundamentalist ‘video 
churches’, video denominations and video mission agencies; vast rash 
of house-church networks begins to spread in all countries with large 
denominations. 

Leadership 38, an LCWE conference in Washington, DC for 2,200 
emerging leaders, to ‘equip them to take aggressive action to fulfill 
the Great Commission’, to ‘strategize to join together for world 
evangelization’ and ‘to form new networks for completing the task 
of world evangelization’(27 June-1 July). 

North American African World Missions Congress (Initiative 38) to 
implement global evangelization, organized by Nigerians after 1986 
formation of North American Commission of African Christians; 
theme ‘African Initiatives in World Missions: a Strategic Gathering 
for a New Decade’; 1,500 Africans from over 30 African countries, 
living in North America, present in Chicago (13-17 July). 

7th General Congress, International Association for Mission Studies 
(I A MS), in Rome, on theme ‘Christian Mission towards the Third 
Millennium: the Gospel of Hope’(29 June-5 July). 

International Evangelical Bible Consultation/Conference (sponsored 
by LCWE, BGEA et al), in Amman, Jordan, stressing biblical 
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position on justice and human rights. 

World Wesleyan Conference on Witness and Fiai yfam sponsored 
by World Methodist Council, on 250th anniversary of John Wesley’s 
conversion. 

’88 World Evangelization Crusade. Korea, led by chansmatics (Meth¬ 
odists, Presbyterians) and pentecostals. 

1989 Global Consultation on World Evangelization by AD 2000 and Beyond, 

convened in Singapore by a group including LCWE COM I BAM/ 
FMB-SBC/YWAM, inviting 2 representatives of each of the 78 major 
current megaplans for world evangelization, ‘open to all leaders of 
Great Commission groups within the worldwide body of Christ' (5- 
8 January). 

2nd World Consultation on Frontier Missions (WCFM). 

2nd World Conference on Mission and Evangelism (5th Meeting of 
CWME/WCC, Commission on World Mission and Evangelism), 
San Antonio, TX (USA); 600 attenders, mostly church nominees; 
theme ‘Your Will be Done: Mission in Christ’s Way’; distributes pan- 
Orthodox missionary' icon widely (22 May-1 June). 

International Bishops' Retreat 2000 for world’s 3,500 Roman Catholic 
bishops (October, in Rome), on theme ‘Called to Evangelize’, to 
inaugurate decade of evangelization 1990-2000; also, separately, and 
on same theme. Worldwide Priests’ Retreat (7,000, in Rome, 14-18 
September 1990), and Worldwide Theologians’ Retreat (4,000, in 
Rome, October 1991). 

World Evangelization Conference on Liberation Theology and Personal 
Salvation (sponsored by World Methodist Council), in Latin 
America. 

Lausanne II, or 2nd International Congress on World Evangelization 
(ICOWE II) convened by Lausanne Committee (LCWE), in Manila; 
congress theme, ‘Proclaim Christ Until He Comes’; attended by 6,000 
evangelizers (11-20 July). 

15th Pentecostal World Conference, in Singapore, on theme ‘Behold 
the Glory of the Lord’; over 6,000 delegates from 100 countries, 30,000 
attenders (27 September-1 October). 

Consultation on Dimensions of Christian Martyrdom, dealing with 
effects of martyrdom on upbuilding and evangelistic growth of whole 
church; total martyrs since AD 33 estimated at 40,500,000 (0.5% of 
all Christians ever), with current rate of 320,000 each year. 

Jerusalem Charismatic Leaders Meeting (Pentecost 89) convened for 
120 Renewal leaders worldwide, dealing with power intercession, 
power evangelism, world evangelization; in Jerusalem over Pentecost 
weekend (7-14 May). 

1990 Vast increases in all types of evangelization and of evangelistic activity: 

virtually all major Christian denominations and agencies announce 
programs leading up to AD 2000. 

Decade of Universal Evangelization (also termed Worldwide Decade 
of Evangelization) inaugurated by John Paul II and other world 
Christian leaders, calling all Christians to a decade of mission, with 
as aims (a) to unite all Christians and all churches by AD 2000, 
and (b) to bring the total of Christ’s disciples to over 50% of world 
(3.1 billion) by AD 2000. 

Round the World Prayer Event, organized by World Evangelism (World 
Methodist Council), to inaugurate evangelism in decade of 1990s. 

Peace Council/Convocation of Christians: World Convocation on 
Justice, Peace, and the Integrity of Creation (JPIC), a worldwide 
ecumenical event, convened by RCC, WCC et alia, to oppose injus¬ 
tice, war and environmental destruction. 

USA: Joint IFMA/EFMA Conference convenes, after 1988 IFMA 
conference on ‘Countdown 2000’ and 1989 EFMA conference on 
‘Evangelizing the World by AD 2000’; approves specific allotments 
for 1995 schedule for reaching all peoples on Earth with gospel. 

World Congress on the Holy Spirit and World Evangelization, in 
Indianapolis, on ‘Power Evangelism’; over 60,000 attenders (Catholic/ 
Protestant charismatic renewal). 

EXPLO 90 global Christian 5-day training teleconference organized 
in all major countries by Campus Crusade for Christ (expanded 
version of EXPLO-85); also their ‘Jesus’ film becomes after 10 years 
translated into world’s 280 languages each with over 1 million mother- 
tongue speakers, and is being shown to 10 million persons every 
night, of whom 2 million become converts or enquirers each night. 

Asia Regional Missions Congress on AD 2000 and Beyond (LCWE/ 
TWMA/AMA/et alia). 

Africa Regional Missions Congress on AD 2000 and Beyond (LCWE/ 
TWMA/EMS/et alia). 

AD 2000 National Consultations proliferate, planned each for one 
country during the period 1990-1999 by LCWE/TWMA/et alia. 

1991 Global Congress of Charismatic Leaders for World Evangelization, 

in Brighton (UK), to usher in decade of evangelization before AD 
2000; 10,000 renewal leaders (8-14 July). 

7th Assembly, World Council of Churches (WCC), in Canberra, Aus¬ 
tralia, with delegates from 350 member denominations; call to global 
commitment; ongoing programs include the Ecumenical Decade 
(1988-1998) for Churches in Solidarity with Women (launched at 
Easter 1988). 


4th Chinese Congress on World Evangelization, CCOWE 91 (spon¬ 
sored by CCCOWE/ LCWE), in Hong Kong. 

Sudden growth and mushrooming worldwide of youth churches com¬ 
pletely outside control by denominations: loosely-organized churches 
begun and run by charismatic under-25s, meeting at lunchtimes in 
hotels, theaters, cinemas, shops, warehouses, anywhere; huge growth 
of converts. 

Conference on World Evangelization organized in Singapore by World 
Methodist Council. 

AD 2000 Regional Consultations sponsored by LCWE/TWMA/et 
alia begin in earnest: 1991 North America; 1991 Europe; 1991 Middle 
East & North Africa; 1993 Asia; 1993 Latin America; 1993 Africa. 

After 30 years’ preparation since 1961 1st Pan-Orthodox Conference 
(on island of Rhodes), Great & Holy Council of the Orthodox Church 
convenes in Greece as first fully-recognized ecumenical council of 
the entire church since 7th Ecumenical Council (Council of Nicaea 
II, last one recognized by Eastern Orthodox) in AD 787; statement 
promulgated on Orthodoxy’s mission to the world; mission icon 
distributed. 


Possible future scenarios with plans 

1994 Final decade of 20th century proves to be greatest decade in Christian 

history for signs and wonders, miracles, conversions, evangelism and 
evangelization: greatest sign or wonder being Christians loving one 
another and gathering in unity everywhere. 

1995 World Christian Congress on AD 2000 and Beyond (LCWE/TWMA/ 

COMIBAM/AMA/EMS/etc). 

3rd World Consultation on Frontier Missions (WCFM), specifically 
for mission executives. 

1996 On one widely-held premillennialist scenario, final Battle of Armaged¬ 

don takes place in Israel, culminating in victory of Jesus the Messiah, 
overthrow of evil, and inauguration of the Millennium. 

1997 Conversion of Jewish race to faith in Christ takes place, during pon¬ 

tificate of last pope before Peter the Roman (St Malachy’s Prophecy 
of the Popes); these Israelites then become End-time evangelists across 
the world. 

1999 World-level conference convened by Evangelicals with a representative 

from every people group on Earth, in last-minute attempt to complete 
evangelization of pant a ta ethne by AD 2000. 

Catholics begin preparations to celebrate Jubilee Year of AD 2000, 
in the Holy Year series, with pope to telecast on 25 December 2000 
to 6 billion viewers via network of satellites. 

2000 Celebration 2000, a massive global event on the part of all Great 

Commission Christians, in myriads of locations; already by 1988 being 
planned in detail. 

Respect for Christ: person of Christ now widely known and respected 
throughout world, by all world religions, even among atheists and 
agnostics; also his teachings and his gospel (but not his church) are 
understood and valued, though not accepted or implemented, almost 
universally. 

Entire world finally reached with Christian gospel for first time in 
history, in the sense that everyone everywhere has heard or hears 
the gospel in depth with understanding and has access to Scripture, 
churches, missions, Christians, Christian broadcasting (with 4,000 
Christian radio and TV stations worldwide), movies, literature and 
other means of grace. 

Global church-planting goal completed: at least one fellowship or 
church or congregation or nucleus of disciples has been planted as 
an ongoing indigenous witness in each of the world’s 11,500 eth- 
nolinguistic peoples and 4,000 metropolises of over 100,000 
population. 

2004 Massive pentecostal-charismatic latter-rain revival sweeps across whole 
of Asia due to power evangelism with signs and wonders, with 150 
million converts in Korea, Japan, China, Viet Nam, Thailand, Malay¬ 
sia, Indonesia, Burma, Cambodia, India, Sri Lanka and Pakistan. 
2006 Declining Euroamerican denominations in Western world spark off 
itinerant tourist churches, groupings of believers ceaselessly travelling 
and witnessing around the Earth; Latin Americans independently 
form itinerant pilgrim churches which multiply phenomenally across 
world. 

2008 Global church research project to determine which major events or 

situations in past history of evangelization should be changed by 
messages or messengers sent from today, as soon as science invents 
method of tachyonic time travel and alteration of the past; preference 
for rectifying the great missed opportunities of Christian history (as 
with China in 1266, 1644, 1843). 

2009 Total global charismatic worship of Christ introduced, in which at a 

fixed time each Sunday one billion living believers across world are 
holographically present visibly at same location; the ultimate in 
inspiration and evangelistic converting power. 

2011 Religious pilgrims become a major force in world, over 400 million 
religious zealots (50% being Christians) constantly on move from 
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shrine to shrine and country to country, ignoring secular and state 
restrictions; Christian pilgrims form a vast unorganized network of 
continuously itinerant pilgrim churches. 

2027 Christian broadcasting (overt and clandestine) utilizes vast range of 
3,000 major languages, programs of every type; reputation for truth 
results in 90% of world as regular audience; but dangerously exposed 
to disinformation tactics and terrorism. 

c2030 Church of the future plays dynamic part in the evolution of mankind, 
bringing the world to final perfection in Point Omega. (Teilhard de 
Chardin). 

2030 Conversion of China to Christianity through multitude of Chinese 
house-church evangelists and witnesses, resulting in 1.5 billion zealous, 
charismatic, nondenominational Christians, who then launch their 
own global mission without reference to Western or Eastern churches 
and missions, or to historic Christianity, or to the 2,600 previously- 
proposed world evangelization plans. 

2045 Global Bible distribution reaches optimal maximum level of 10 billion 
Scriptures per year (whole Bibles, NTs, portions, selections), in 
languages understood by whole world’s population; but highly sus¬ 
ceptible both to antichristian terrorism and also to world government 
edicts. 

2050 Christianity now dominated worldwide by Third-World indigenous 
pentecostal-charismatic bodies, spreading like wildfire through unor¬ 
ganized self-replicating media churches. 

2080 Spread of Christianity throughout Chinese and Arab races generates 
vast missionary zeal to point where both launch independent schemes 
for total world evangelization and conversion. 

2090 Church of the Martyrs: on one scenario, ruthless 80-year persecution 
by world government reaches climax, decimates global Christianity, 
reduces churches to a tiny minority, then liquidates all churches, which 
thus follow their Master to final execution and martyrdom. 


(The remaining 10 schemas at the right represent biblical end-time 
visions often quoted or used as justification for world evangelization 
plans throughout history. No suggested future dates of any kind can 
be proposed for these visions). 


Biblical end-time scenarios 

Revivals and rapid church growth with mass acceptance of gospel in 
some parts of the world, with mass rejection of gospel in others: 
millions converted in last great global spiritual revival; worldwide 
signs and wonders accompany proclamation of the gospel in every 
land. 

Failure of the church to evangelize the world, part remaining still 
unevangelized until the Tribulation. (Mt 10:23b). 

The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse (opening of the first 4 Seals), 
white, red, black, pale: (1) war/conquest/deception/false religions/ 
cults/pseudo-messiah/antichrist, (2) slaughter, (3) famine, (4) death 
[or (1) missionary preaching of the gospel, (2) civil war/bloodshed, 
(3) famine/ hunger/disease/poverty, (4) terror/pestilence/death/des¬ 
truction] ;25% of world slaughtered. (Mt 24:7, Rev 6:1-8). 

Sufferings of the church multiplied as it prophesies and witnesses to 
the world. (Rev 10:9-11). 

Great Commission of Christ fulfilled in the sense that universal preach¬ 
ing of the gospel to all nations (world evangelization, discipling of 
the peoples) has been finally accomplished by the church militant 
on Earth, with disciples and witnesses found in every race and 
population and people and language. (Mt 24:14, 28:19-20). 
Penultimate direct supernatural work of the Holy Spirit in proclama¬ 
tion, evangelization and conversions throughout world as Church 
Age draws to its close. (Acts 2:16-17). 

The 144,000 converted Israelites become End-time evangelists who 
reach world’s last unreached people groups and so complete task 
of world evangelization. (Rev 7:4-8). 

Last supernatural proclamation from heaven of Everlasting Gospel of 
love in all its fullness to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people, either to convert or to seal doom of mankind; last appeal 
and announcement of final chance for repentance and salvation, 
imminent end of Age of Grace with following judgment upon wicked 
in climax of Great Tribulation. (Rev 14:6-7, being Revelation’s 4th 
group of 7 visions; Lk 16:31). 

Universal spread and acceptance of the Kingdom of God (as envisaged 
by Irenaeus in AD 180); gradual conversion of vast numbers to Christ. 
The Two Witnesses (Olive Trees, Lampstands: Moses and Elijah, Law 
and Prophecy; Joshua and Zerubbabel the anointed religious and 
civil leaders; the witness-bearing two-sevenths of the universal church 
about to be martyred), after 42 months or three and a half years 
(literal or figurative) of preaching the gospel and opposing New Age 
philosophy, complete their task of world evangelization through 
bearing witness to claims of Christ, are slain by Antichrist symbolizing 
near-obliteration of the church, in 3rd Persecution; but then are raised 
from dead, symbolizing final global revival of faith in Christ with 
millions converted. (Zech 4:11-14, Rev 11:3-14). 


Appendix C. INITIALS AND ACRONYMS USED IN THE PRESENT SURVEY. 


This index gives all initials occurring anywhere in this books’s text, tables, diagrams, or appendixes. 


AABF 

All Africa Baptist Fellowship 

CEO 

Chief Executive Officer 

AACC 

All Africa Conference of Churches 

CFAN 

Christ For All Nations 

ABC 

American Broadcasting Corporation 

CFC 

Campaign for Christ 

ABCFM 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 

CFMSA 

Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America 

ABFMS 

American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 

CFO 

Camps Farthest Out 

ABS 

American Bible Society 

CGI 

Church Growth International 

ABEO 

Association of Baptists for Evangelism in the Orient 

CGP 

Church of God of Prophecy 

ABWE 

Association of Baptists for World Evangelism 

CHC 

Christian Holiday Crusade 

ACC 

Anglican Consultative Council 

CHSFM 

Committee on the Holy Spirit and Frontier Missions 

ACC 

Australian Council of Churches 

CICM 

Congregazione del Cuore Immacolato di Maria 

AC PA 

All-Christian Peace Assembly 

CIM 

China Inland Mission 

AD 

Anno Domini (The Year of Our Lord) 

CJCLDS 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 

AD 

Archdiocese 

CMML 

Christian Missions in Many Lands 

AEAM 

Association of Evangelicals of Africa & Madagascar 

CMS 

Church Missionary Society 

AEC 

Asian Evangelists Commission 

CNEC 

Christian Nationals Evangelism Commission 

AELC 

Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches 

COC 

Coptic Orthodox Church 

Al 

artificial intelligence 

COEMAR 

Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations 

AICOME 

All-India Congress on Missions & Evangelism 

CofE 

Church of England 

AlCs 

African indigenous churches 

CoGWM 

Church of God World Missions 

AICS 

African Independent Churches Service 

COMIBAM 

Congreso Misionero Ibero-Americano 

AIM 

Africa Inland Mission 

CONELA 

Confraternidad Evangelica Latinoamericano 

AIMS 

Association of International Mission Services 

COWE 

Consultation on World Evangelization 

ALCOWE 

Asia Leadership Congress on World Evangelization 

CPC 

Christian Peace Conference 

ALM 

American Leprosy Missions 

CPS 

Canada Presbyterian Synod 

AMA 

Asia Missions Association 

CPU 

Church Peace Union 

AMEN 

Asociacion Misionera Evangelica a las Naciones 

CRC 

Canadian Religious Conference 

AMEN 

American Military Evangelizing Nations 

CSC 

Community Satellite Corporation 

AO 

Asian Outreach 

CSM 

Charles Simpson Ministries 

AoG 

Assemblies of God 

CSSp 

Congregazione dello Spirito Santo 

APCA 

Association of Pentecostal Churches in America 

CSWE 

Centre for the Study of World Evangelization 

ARM 

Anglican Renewal Ministries 

CT 

Christianity Today 

ASGM 

American Scripture Gift Mission 

CTV 

Centro Televisivo Vaticano 

ASM 

American Society of Missiology 

CUWE 

Charismatics United for World Evangelization 

AVCAPI 

Audio Visual Computer Assisted Programmed Instruction 

CWA 

Concerned Women for America 

AWE 

Association for World Evangelism 

CWCs 

Christian World Communions 

AWE 

Associates for World Evangelization 

CWM 

Commission on World Missions 



CWME 

Commission on World Mission and Evangelism 

BBC 

British Broadcasting Corporation 

CWR 

Crusade for World Revival 

BBFI 

Baptist Bible Fellowship international 



BC 

Before Christ 

DAWN 

Discipling A Whole Nation 

BCC 

Bible Correspondence Courses 

DBS 

direct broadcast satellite 

BCMS 

Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society 

DCG 

Deutsche Christentumsgesellschaft 

BECs 

base ecclesial communities 

DFM 

Division of Foreign Missions 

BFBS 

British & Foreign Bible Society 

DM 

Dorothea Mission 

BFM 

Board of Foreign Missions 

DVS 

Dominion Video Satellite 

BFTW 

Bibles For The World 

DWME 

Division of World Mission and Evangelism 

BGEA 

Billy Graham Evangelistic Association 



BGM 

Board of Global Ministries 

E-2000 

Evangelization 2000 

BiCC 

Brethren in Christ Church 

EA 

Evangelical Alliance 

BIM 

Baptist International Missions 

EAGB 

Evangelical Alliance of Great Britain 

BLI 

Bible Literature International 

EBS 

Emmaus Bible School 

BM 

Bibliografia Missionaria 

ECCOWE 

Ethnic Chinese Congress on World Evangelization 

BMS 

Baptist Missionary Society 

ECM 

European Christian Mission 

BMT 

Bold Mission Thrust 

ECWA 

Evangelical Church of West Africa 

BRS 

Biblical Research Society 

EFI 

Evangelical Fellowship of India 

BWA 

Baptist World Alliance 

EFMA 

Evangelical Foreign Missions Association 

BWM 

Board of World Ministries 

EHC 

Every Home Crusade/Every Home for Christ 



EiD 

Evangelism in Depth 

C&MA 

Christian & Missionary Alliance 

EIMSR 

Egede Institute of Missionary Study and Research 

CA 

Catholic Action 

ELWA 

Eternal Love Winning Africa 

CA 

California 

EMA 

Evangelical Missionary Alliance 

CAC 

Catholic Apostolic Church 

EMB 

Evangelical Missions Board 

CAM 

Central American Mission 

EMC 

Evangelical Mennonite Church 

CBN 

Christian Broadcasting Network 

EMIS 

Evangelical Missions Information Service 

CC 

Churches of Christ 

EMQ 

Evangelical Missions Quarterly 

CC 

College of Cardinals 

EMS 

Evangelical Mission Society 

CCC 

Canadian Catholic Conference 

EPC 

Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople 

CCC 

Charismatic Concerns Committee 

EXPLO 

Spiritual Explosion 

CCC 

Commission on Church Cooperation 



CCCB 

Coordinating Committee for Christian Broadcasting 

FABC 

Federation of Asian Bishops’ Conferences 

CCCC 

Christian Churches and Churches of Christ 

FAO 

Food and Agriculture Organization 

CCCI 

Campus Crusade for Christ International 

FAST 

Final Advance of Scripture Translation 

CCCOWE 

Chinese Coordination Centre of World Evangelism 

FCWM 

Future of the Christian World Mission 

CCOWE 

Chinese Congress on World Evangelization 

FEBC 

Far East Broadcasting Corporation 

CCT 

Christian Communication Technology 

FEDEMEC 

Federacion Misionera Evangelica Costarricense 

CCWD 

Christian Crusade for World Democracy 

FERES 

Federation of Institutes for Socio-Religious Research 

CCWE 

Canadian Congress on World Evangelization 

FFH 

Freedom From Hunger 

CEBEs 

comunidades eclesiais de base 

FGBMFI 

Full Gospel Business Men’s Fellowship International 

CEF 

Child Evangelism Fellowship 

FGWMA 

Full Gospel World Mission Association 

CEI 

Christian Equippers International 

FMA 

Foreign Missions Association 

CENM 

Christian Echoes National Ministry 

FMB 

Foreign Mission Board 
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FMCNA Foreign Missions Conference of North America 

FMD Foreign Missions Division 

FMI Foursquare Missions International 

FOW Fellowship of World Christians 

FPC Frontier Peoples Committee 

FSC Fratelli delle Scuole Cristiane 

FSCI Figli del Sacro Cuore di Gesu 

FWCC Friends World Committee for Consultation 


GA Georgia 

GAP Global Awareness Project 

GATT General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

GBS Global Broadcasting System 

GCOWE Global Consultation on World Evangelization by AD 2000 & 
Beyond 

GCPC Great Commission Prayer Crusade 

GCSRN Great Commission Strategy Resource Network 

GEM global evangelization movement 

GFA Gospel For Asia 

GME Globe Missionary Evangelism 

GMI Global Mapping International 

GMP Global Mapping Project 

GNB Good News Bible 

GOC Greek Orthodox Church 

GOM Global Outreach Mission 

GRI Gospel Recordings International 

GSC Global Strategy Committee 

GSG Global Strategy Group 

GVE Global Village Evangelism 

HCJB Heralding Christ Jesus’ Blessings 

HHI Habitat for Humanity Internationai 

HI ALT Haggai Institute for Advanced Leadership Training 

HLW Here’s Life World 

HMC Home Missions Council of the USA 

HOPE Help Open Paths to Evangelize 

HSAUWC Holy Spirit Association for the Unification of World 
Christianity 


IAMS Inter-American Missionary Society 

IAMS International Association for Mission Studies 

IARF International Association for Liberal Christianity and 

Religious Freedom 

IBM International Business Machines 

I BN Intercontinental Broadcasting Network 

IBS International Bible Society 

IBSA International Bible Students Association 

1C International Crusades 

ICB International Christian Broadcasters 

ICC International Congregational Council 

ICCB International Committee for Christian Broadcasting 

ICCC International Council of Christian Churches 

ICCRO International Catholic Charismatic Renewal Office 

ICEBS International Conference of Evangelical Bible Societies 

ICFG International Church of the Foursquare Gospel 

ICG Institute of Church Growth 

ICI International Correspondence Institute 

ICIE International Conference for Itinerant Evangelists 

ICOM International Consultation on Missions 

ICOWE International Congress on World Evangelization 

ICPE International Catholic Programme of Evangelization 

ICRC International Committee of the Red Cross 

IFMA Interdenominational Foreign Mission Association 

IFMR Issachar Frontier Missions Research 

IISMR International Institute of Scientific Missionary Research 

IJFM International Journal of Frontier Missions 

IL Illinois 

ILO International Labour Organization 

IM International Missions 

IMA India Missions Association 

IMC International Missionary Council 

IMC International Missionary Congress 

IMC Istituto Missioni Consolata 

IMF Indonesian Missionary Fellowship 

IMU Irish Missionary Union 

IN Indiana 

INTA International New Thought Alliance 

IOCBC International Old Catholic Bishops Conference 

IPHC International Pentecostal Holiness Church 

IRM International Review of Mission(s) 

IRO International Research Office 

ISRR Institute of Social and Religious Research 

ITU International Telecommunication Union 

IVCF Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 

IVF Inter-Varsity Fellowship 


IVMF Inter-Varsity Missionary Fellowship 

I VP Inter-Varsity Press 

IVSFM Inter-Varsity Student Foreign Missions 

IWE Institute for World Evangelism 

IWM Interchurch World Movement 

IWMNA Interchurch World Movement of North America 

JAM Joint Action for Mission 

JPIC Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Creation 

JSM Jimmy Swaggart Ministries 

KIM Korea International Mission 


L-2000 Lumen 2000 

LB Living Bible, The 

LBI Living Bibles International 

LBT Lutheran Bible Translators 

LCM London City Mission 

LCMS Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 

LCWE Lausanne Committee for World Evangelization 

LDS Latter-day Saints, Latter Day Saints 

LIFE Lighthouse of International Foursquare Evangelism 

Lit-Lit Committee on World Literacy & Christian Literature 

LMM Laymen’s Missionary Movement 

LMMSB Laymen’s Missionary Movement of Southern Baptists 

LMS London Missionary Society 

LPEA Luis Palau Evangelistic Association 

LRCS League of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies 

LWE Lutherans for World Evangelization 

LWF Lutheran World Federation 

MA Missao Antioquia 

MAP Medical Assistance Plan 

MARC Missions Advanced Research & Communication Center 

MBMS Massachusetts Baptist Mission Society 

MC Missionaries of Charity 

MC Missions Commission 

MCC Mennonite Central Committee 

MCGB Methodist Church of Great Britain 

MCCI Missionarii Comboniani Cordis lesu 

MCLF Mennonite Christian Leadership Foundation 

MCM Maranatha Christian Ministries 

MCMI Maranatha Campus Ministries International 

MCWE Morris Cerullo World Evangelism 

MEM Missionary Education Movement 

MFSC Missionari Figli del Sacro Cuore di Gesu 

MIAMSI Mouvement International d’Apostolat des Milieux Sociaux 
Independants 

MM Maryknoll Mission 

MN Minnesota 

MRA Moral Re-Armament 

MRFM Men and Religion Forward Movement 

MTW Mission to The World 

MUP Mission to Unreached Peoples 

m.v. motor vessel 

MWE Movement for World Evangelization 

NAC New Apostolic Church 

NACAC North American Commission of African Christians 

NAE National Association of Evangelicals 

NAK Neuapostolische Kirche 

NARSC North American Renewal Service Committee 

NASA National Aeronautics and Space Administration 

NBS Netherlands Bible Society 

NC North Carolina 

NCCB National Council of Catholic Bishops 

NCCCUSA National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA 

NE-2000 New Evangelization 2000 

NEB New English Bible 

NEMA Nigeria Evangelical Missions Association 

NIE Nationwide Initiative in Evangelism 

NIV New International Version 

NJ New Jersey 

NLFA New Life For All 

NLI New Life International 

NLL New Life League 

NMC Netherlands Missionary Council 

NPWR Nights of Prayer for World-Wide Revival 

NRB National Religious Broadcasters of North America 

NT New Testament 

NTM New Tribes Mission 

NTME New Testament in Modern English 

NY New York 

NYCM New York City Mission 

OAIC Organization of African-Instituted (Indigenous) Churches 
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OCM 

Overseas Crusades Ministries 

UCBWM 

United Church Board for World Ministries 

OD 

Open Doors 

UCC 

United Church of Christ 

OFM 

Order of Friars Minor 

UCCP 

United Church of Christ in the Philippines 

OM 

Operation Mobilization 

UFM 

Unevangelized Fields Mission 

OMF 

Overseas Missionary Fellowship 

UK 

United Kingdom 

OMS 

Oriental Missionary Society 

UMC 

United Methodist Church 

OMSC 

Overseas Ministries Study Center 

UN 

United Nations 

OOCC 

Oriental Orthodox Churches Conference 

UNCTAD 

United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 

OP 

Order of Preachers 

UNDRO 

United Nations Disaster Relief Office 

OR 

Oregon 

UNESCO 

United Nations Educational and Scientific Council (?) 

ORU 

Oral Roberts University 

UNHCR 

United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 

OSA 

Ordine di Santo Agostino 

UNRISD 

United Nations Research Institute for Social Development 

OT 

Old Testament 

UPCI 

United Pentecostal Church International 

OW 

Operation World 

UPU 

Universal Postal Union 


USA 

United States of America 

PAW 

Pentecostal Assemblies of the World 

USCE 

United Society of Christian Endeavor 

PCA 

Presbyterian Church in America 

USCMA 

US Catholic Mission Association 

PCC 

Pacific Conference of Churches 

USCWM 

US Center for World Mission 

PCI 

Pentecostal Church Incorporated 

USSFM 

US Society for Frontier Missiology 

PCUS 

Presbyterian Church in the United States 

USSR 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

PC USA 

Presbyterian Church of the USA 

UUA 

Unitarian Universalist Association 

PC(USA) 

Presbyterian Church (USA) 



PFI 

Prison Fellowship International 

VA 

Virginia 

PI 

Partnership International 



PLU 

Project Look Up 

WACB 

World Association for Christian Broadcasting 

PNCEA 

Paulist National Catholic Evangelization Association 

WACC 

World Association for Christian Communication 

POWE 

Presbyterian Order for World Evangelism 

WAIF 

World Alliance for International Friendship 

PTL 

Pocket Testament League 

WARC 

World Alliance of Reformed Churches 

PTL 

Praise The Lord 

WBFM 

World Baptist Fellowship Mission 

PUU 

Pontifical Urbanian University 

WBT 

Wycliffe Bible Translators 

PWC 

Pentecostal World Conference 

WCC 

World Council of Churches 



WCCB 

World Committee for Christian Broadcasting 

RBMU 

Regions Beyond Missionary Union 

WCCC 

World Convention of Christian Churches 

RC 

Roman Catholic 

WCE 

World Christian Encyclopedia 

RCA 

Reformed Church in America 

WCFBA 

World Catholic Federation for the Biblical Apostolate 

RCC 

Roman Catholic Church 

WCFM 

World Consultation on Frontier Missions 

RCJCLDS 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 

WCFs 

World Confessional Families 

ROC 

Russian Orthodox Church 

WCH 

World Christian Handbook 

RSV 

Revised Standard Version 

WCMR 

World Conference on Missionary Radio 



WCPC 

World Conference of Pentecostal Churches 

SA 

Salvation Army 

WDM 

World Dominion Movement 

SAGM 

South Africa General Mission 

WE 

World Evangelism 

SAIM 

South America Indian Mission 

WEA 

World’s Evangelical Alliance 

SAT 

Survey Application Trust 

WEC 

Worldwide Evangelization Crusade 

SB 

Synod of Bishops 

WECCM 

World Evangelical Crusaders in Christ Ministries 

SBC 

Southern Baptist Convention 

WED 

World Evangelization Database 

SC 

Sacred Congregation 

WEES 

World Evangelization Expert System 

SC 

South Carolina 

WEF 

World Evangelical Fellowship 

SCEP 

Sacred Congregation for the Evangelization of Peoples 

WEF 

World Evangelism Foundation 

SCM 

Student Christian Movement 

WEGO 

World Encounter Gospel Organization 

SDA 

Seventh-day Adventist 

WERC 

World Evangelization Research Center 

SDB 

Salesians of Don Bosco 

WESC 

World Evangelization Strategy Committee 

SEAN 

Seminario por Extension A las Naciones 

WESC 

World Evangelization Strategy Consultation 

SFM 

Society for Frontier Missiology 

WFBMF 

World Fundamental Baptist Missionary Fellowship 

SFMF 

Student Foreign Missions Fellowship 

WFC 

World Film Crusade 

SHARE 

Systems, Hardware & Research for Evangelization 

WGC 

World Gospel Crusades 

SIL 

Summer Institute of Linguistics 

WHBL 

World Home Bible League 

SIM 

Sudan Interior Mission 

WHO 

World Health Organization 

SIWM 

Summer Institute of World Mission 

Wl 

Wisconsin 

SJ 

Society of Jesus 

WIPO 

World Intellectual Property Organization 

SNC 

Secretariat for Non-Christians 

WLC 

World Literature Crusade 

SOMA 

Sharing of Ministries Abroad 

WLE 

World Literacy Evangelism 

SPCK 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 

WMAP 

World Missionary Assistance Plan 

SPG 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 

WMC 

World Methodist Council 

SPSS 

Statistical Package in the Social Sciences 

WMC 

World Mission Crusade 

SSB 

Sunday School Board 

WMC 

World Missionary Conference 

STL 

Send The Light 

WME 

World Missionary Evangelism 

SVD 

Societa del Divin Verbo 

WMO 

World Meteorological Organization 

SVM 

Student Volunteer Movement 

WMP 

World Missionary Press 

SVMFM 

Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions 

WMU 

Woman’s Missionary Union 

SVMU 

Student Volunteer Missionary Union 

WPA 

World Presbyterian Alliance 

SWG 

Strategy Working Group 

WPC 

World Pentecostal Conference 

SWM 

School of World Mission 

WRC 

World Revival Crusade 

SYNDESMOS 

World Fellowship of Orthodox Youth 

WRMF 

World Radlio Missionary Fellowship 


WSC 

World Satellite Communication 

TBN 

Trinity Broadcasting Network 

WSCF 

World Student Christian Federation 

TEE 

Theological Education by Extension 

WSE 

World Satellite Evangelism 

TJC 

True Jesus Church 

WSNW 

Worldwide Student NetWork 

TN 

Tennessee 

WTBTS 

Watch Tower Bible & Tract Society 

TV 

television 

WTF 

World Thrust Films 

TWEV 

Total World Evangelization Vision 

WUMSA 

Women’s Union Missionary Society of America 

TWMA 

Third World Missions Advance 

WVI 

World Vision International 

TWMF 

Third World Missions Federation 

WWM 

World-Wide Missions 

TWR 

Trans World Radio 

WWP 

World Wide Pictures 

UBS 

United Bible Societies 

WWPMU 

World-Wide Prayer & Missionary Union 
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YFC 

Youth for Christ 

YWAM 

Youth With A Mission 

YFCI 

Youth for Christ International 

YWCA 

Young Women’s Christian Association 

YMCA 

Young Men’s Christian Association 




&c 

et cetera (etc) 




Appendix D. DIRECTORY OF 78 GLOBAL MEGAPLANS: NAMES, ADDRESSES, TELEPHONE NUMBERS, AND CONTACT PERSONS, 
FOR 78 CURRENT GLOBAL MEGAPLANS INCLUDING 33 GLOBAL GIGAPLANS. 


As explained several times in this volume, several megaplans overlap somewhat, 
or are operated by similar or even the same officials, or are even rejuvenated ver¬ 
sions of earlier plans still under way. 

Elements. The different parts of each entry are arranged in the following order. 
Number. First is given the megaplan’s chronological identification number in the 
context of the 788 global plans; this is exactly the same as that in Appendix A. 
The number therefore means: This particular megaplan is sponsored by the follow¬ 
ing organization as existing in 1988. The whole directory is then arranged in 
chronological order of the emergence of the 78 megaplans, starting in the year 
1209. 

NAME. Official name in English, shown in boldface capitals, of megaplan’s main 
sponsoring body (often different from the name of the megaplan itself). 

Other names. In parentheses follow any additional names, or initials where regular¬ 
ly used, or other identifying material. 


Address. After name and a period, the address is shown which is always the postal 
address. Where it is a post box number, the street address may also be shown 
here in parentheses, though unnecessary on envelopes when addressing postal 
mail. 

Telephone. Country codes, not shown here, are needed from abroad. Sometimes 
area or city codes are shown, but in a few cases, local operator assistance will 
be needed. 

Fax (telefax). Telephone number for facsimile transmission. 

Title of main executive. Shown in italics, this is the official title of either the CEO 
(chief executive officer) or the main executive responsible. 

Name of executive. In a number of cases, this is the person who in 1988 is mainly 
responsible for the megaplan (although he or she might not recognize this term). 
Titles (Rev, Dr, Bishop, Fr, Brother, etc) are added and are needed on letters (‘Dear 
Bishop_’); if none indicated, use ‘Mr’, ‘M’, ‘Senor’, etc. 


71. ORDER OF LITTLE BROTHERS (Ordine Francescano Frati Minori; Fran¬ 
ciscans; OFM). Via S. Maria Mediatrice 25, 1-00165 Roma, Italy. Tel: 
(06)632241. Ministro Generale: Fr John Vaughn OFM. 

72. ORDER OF PREACHERS (Frati Predicatori; Dominicans; OP). Convento 
Santo Sabina, Piazza Pietro d’llliria 1, Aventino, 1-00153 Roma, Italy. Tel: 
(06)573573. Maestro Generale: Fr Damian Aloysius Byrne OP. 

101. SOCIETY OF JESUS (Compagnia di Gesu; Jesuits; SJ). Borgo S. Spirito 
5,1-00193 Roma, Italy. Tel: (06)6569841 .Preposito Generale: Fr Peter-Hans 
Kolvenbach SJ. 

114. DISCALCED CARMELITE SISTERS (Carmelitane Scalze, ODC). ODC c/o 
Ordo Fratrum Discalceatorum, Corso d’ltalia 38, 1-00198 Roma, Italy. Tel: 
(06)856578,860958. Preposito Generale, OCD: Fr Finian Monahan. 

117. SACRED CONGREGATION FOR BISHOPS (Congregazione per I Vescovi). 
Palazzo delle Congregazioni, Piazza Pio XII 10, 1-00193 Roma, Italy. Tel: 
(06)6984218. Prefect: Cardinal Bernardin Gantin. 

125. PROPAGANDA FIDE (Congregatio pro Gentium Evangelizatione seu de Pro¬ 
paganda Fide). Palazzo di Propaganda Fide, Piazza di Spagna 48,1-00187 
Roma, Italy. Tel: (06)6796941. Prefect: Cardinal Jozef Tomko. 

134. CHRISTIAN BROTHERS/Brothers of Christian Schools (Freres des Ecoles 
Chretiennes; FSC). Via Aurelia 476,1-00165 Roma, Italy. Tel: (06)6221591. 
Superiore Generale: Brother Jose Pablo Basterrechea FSC. 

138. HOLY GHOST FATHERS (Congregazione dello Spirito Santo, Congrega¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit; Spiritans; CSSp). Clivo di Cinna 195,1-00136 Roma, 
Italy. Tel: (06)348247. Superiore Generale: Fr Francois Timmermans CSSp. 

155. THE BIBLE SOCIETY (British & Foreign Bible Society, BFBS). Stonehill 
Green, Westlea, Swindon, Wiltshire SN5 7DG, Britain. Tel: (0793)617381. 
Executive Director: Richard Worthing-Davies. 

166. GENERAL BOARD OF GLOBAL MINISTRIES, UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH (UMC). World Program Division, 475 Riverside Drive, 15th Floor, 
New York, NY 10115, USA. Tel: (212)870-3600. Director of Planning: Robert 
J. Harman. 

176. CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS (CJCLDS). Head¬ 
quarters, 50 East North Temple Street, Salt Lake City, UT 84150, USA. Tel: 
(800)826-7770. President: Ezra Taft Benson. 

185. GENERAL CONFERENCE OF SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS (SDA). 6840 
Eastern Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20012, USA. Tel:(202) 722-6600. Presi¬ 
dent: Elder Neal C. Wilson. 

188. FOREIGN MISSION BOARD OF THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 

(FMB-SBC). Global Strategy Group (GSG), (3806 Monument Avenue), P.O. 
Box 6767, Richmond, VA 23230, USA. Tel: (804)353-0151. Fax: 
(804)358-0504. President: Dr R. Keith Parks. 

198. SOCIETY OF ST FRANCIS DE SALES (Societa Salesiana di S. Giovanni 
Bosco; Salesians; SDB). Via della Pisana 1111, C.P 9092,1-00163 Roma, 
Italy. Tel: (06)6931341. Rettore Maggiore: D. Egidio Vigand SDB. 

202. MISSIONARIES OF SCHEUT (Congregazione del Cuore Immacolata di 
Maria; Scheutists; CICM). Via S. Giovanni Eudes 95,1-00163 Roma, Italy. 
Tel: (06)6258552. Superiore Generale: Fr Paul van Daelen CICM. 


203. NEW APOSTOLIC CHURCH (Neuapostolische Kirche, NAC-NAK). 
Apostelversammlung, NAK, 48 Westfalendam, D-46 Dortmund, Federal 
Republic of Germany. Stammapostel: Chief Apostle Hans Urwyler, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

204. THE SALVATION ARMY (SA). International Headquarters, 101 Queen Vic¬ 
toria Street, London EC4P 4EP, Britain. Tel: (01)236-5222. Commander-in- 
Chief: General Eva Burrows. 

212. WATCH TOWER BIBLE & TRACT SOCIETY. 25 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn, New York 11201, USA. Tel: (212)625-1240. President: Frederick 
W. Franz. 

214. SALESIAN SISTERS OF DON BOSCO (Figlie di Maria Ausiliatrice). Via 
dell’Ateneo Salesiano 81, 1-00139 Roma, Italy. Tel: (06)8180841. 

217. SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE WORD (Societa del Divin Verbo; Verbites; SVD). 
Viadei Verbiti 1, C.P. 5080,1-00154 Roma, Italy. Tel: (06)5754021. Superiore 
Generale: Fr Heinrich Heekeren. 

226. CHRISTIAN & MISSIONARY ALLIANCE (C&MA). (350 N. Highland 
Avenue), P.O. BoxC, Nyack, NY 10960, USA. Tel: (914)353-0750. President: 
Rev. Louis L. King. 

232. THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE MISSION (TEAM). (400 S. Main Place, 
Carol Stream), P.O. Box 969, Wheaton, IL 60189, USA. Tel: (312)653-5300. 
General Director: Rev. Richard Winchell. 

234. SIM INTERNATIONAL (Sudan Interior Mission). P.O. Box 7900, Charlotte, 
NC 28217. Tel: (704)529-5300. General Director: Dr Ian M. Hay. 

237. WORLD MISSION DIVISION, CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE. 6401 The 
Paseo, Kansas City, MO 64131, USA. Tel: (816)333-7000. Division Director: 
Dr L. Guy Nees. 

244. GIDEONS INTERNATIONAL. 2900 Lebanon Road, Nashville, TN 37214, 
USA. Tel: (615)883-8533. Executive Director: M.A. Henderson. 

271. DECADE OF DESTINY, CHURCH OF GOD WORLD MISSIONS (CoGWM). 
(Keith at 25th Sts, NW), P.O. Box 2430, Cleveland, TN 37320-2430, USA. 
Tel: (615)472-3361. General Director: Dr J. Herbert Walker. 

276. WEC INTERNATIONAL (Worldwide Evangelization Crusade). Strategy to 
Every People (STEP), Bulstrode, Oxford Road, Gerrards Cross, Buck¬ 
inghamshire SL9 8SZ, Britain. Tel: (0753)884631. International Secretary: 
S.R. Dinnen. 

285. INTERDENOMINATIONAL FOREIGN MISSION ASSOCIATION (IFMA). P.O. 
Box 395, Wheaton, IL 60189-0395, USA. Tel: (312)682-9270. Executive Direc¬ 
tor: Edwin L. Frizen, Jr. 

286. FOURSQUARE MISSIONS INTERNATIONAL (International Church of the 
Foursquare Gospel, ICFG). 1100 Glendale Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 
90026, USA. Tel: (213)484-1100. Director of Missions: Dr Leland B. Edwards. 

307. FOREIGN MISSIONS DIVISION, UNITED PENTECOSTAL CHURCH IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL (UPCI). 8855 Dunn Road, Hazelwood, MO 63042, USA. 
Tel: (314)837-7300. Foreign Missions Director: Rev. Harry E. Seism. 

320. VOICE OF PROPHECY. P.O. Box 2525, Newbury Park, CA 91320, USA. P.O. 
Box 55, Los Angeles, CA 90053, USA. Tel: (805)373-7611. Director and 
Speaker: H.M.S. Richards Jr. 
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321 BRINGING CHRIST TO THE NATIONS: THE LUTHERAN HOUR (Interna¬ 
tional Lutheran Laymen’s League). 2185 Hampton Avenue, St Louis, MO 
63139, USA. Tel: (314)647-4900. Director of Overseas Operations: Dr William 
Kniffel. 

325. RADIO VATICAN (Radio Vaticana). Direzione Generale, 1-00120 Citta del 
Vaticano, Europe. Tel: (06)6983145. Direttore Generale: Fr P. Borgomeo SJ. 

333. WYCLIFFE BIBLE TRANSLATORS INTERNATIONAL (WBT-SIL). 7500 W 
Camp Wisdom Road, Dallas, TX 75236, USA. Tel: (214)298-3331. Executive 
Vice-President: Dr John T. Bendor-Samuel. 

334. YOUTH FOR CHRIST INTERNATIONAL (YFCI). (1 Colombo Court, No. 
06-228), Raffles City, P.O. Box 214, Singapore 9117, Republic of Singapore. 
Tel: 338-7944. General Director: Jim Wilson. 

355. NEW TRIBES MISSION (NTM). 1000 E. First Street, Sanford, FL 32771, USA. 
Tel: (305)323-3430. Chairman: Rev. Kenneth J. Johnston. 

360. CONSERVATIVE BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY (CBFMS). (25 
West 560 Geneva Road), Box 5, Wheaton, IL 60189-0005, USA. Tel: 
(312)665-1200. General Director: Dr Warren W. Webster. 

362. EVANGELICAL FOREIGN MISSIONS ASSOCIATION (EFMA). 1430 K 
Street NW, Washington, DC 20005, USA. Tel: (202)628-7911 . Executive Direc¬ 
tor: Dr Wade T. Coggins. 

366. UNITED BIBLE SOCIETIES (UBS). (Bible House, Balinger Strasse 31), P.O. 
Box 810340,7000 Stuttgart 80, Federal Republic of Germany. Tel: (0711)71810. 
General Secretary: Dr Cirilo A. Rigos. 

377. ORAL ROBERTS EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATION (OREA). 7777 South 
Lewis, Tulsa, OK 74171, USA. Tel: (918) 495-6161. Director: Harry Salem. 

379. WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (WCC). (Ecumenical Centre, 150 route 
de Ferney), P.O. Box 66, CH-1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland. Tel: (022)916111. 
General Secretary: Rev. Dr Emilio Castro. 

389. BILLY GRAHAM EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATION (BGEA). 1300 Harmon 
Place, Minneapolis, MN 55403, USA. Tel: (612)338-0500. President: Dr Billy 
Graham. 

391. WORLD VISION INTERNATIONAL (WVI). 919 W. Huntington Drive 
Monrovia, CA 91016, USA. Tel: (818)357-7979. President: Rev. Tom Houston! 

395. FULL GOSPEL BUSINESS MEN S FELLOWSHIP INTERNATIONAL 

(FGBMFI). P.O. Box 5050, Costa Mesa, CA 92628-9949, USA. Tel: 
(714)754-1400. Chief Operating Officer: Steve Shakarian. 

397. MISSIONARIES OF CHARITY (Missionarie della Carita). 54/A Acharya 
Jagadish Ch. Bose Road, Calcutta, India. Tel: Calcutta 247115. Founder: 
Mother Teresa. 

428. OPERATION MOBILISATION (OM). International Headquarters, P.O. Box 
17, Bromley, Kent BR1 3NR, Britain. Tel: (01)464-9817. International Co¬ 
ordinator: George Verwer. 

442. YOUTH WITH A MISSION (YWAM). (75-5851 Kuakini Highway), P.O. Box 
YWAM, Kailua-Kona, HI 96745-9099, USA. Tel: (808)329-1621. President: Dr 
Loren Cunningham. 

447. COMMISSION ON WORLD MISSION AND EVANGELISM (CWME/WCC). 
(Ecumenical Centre, 150 route de Ferney), P.O. Box 66, CH-1211 Geneva 
20, Switzerland. Tel: (022)916111. Director: Rev. Dr Eugene Stockwell. 

449. CHRISTIAN BROADCASTING NETWORK (CBN). CBN Center, Virginia 
Beach, VA 23463, USA. Tel: (804)424-7777. President: Timothy Robertson. 

480. SACRED CONGREGATION FOR THE EVANGELIZATION OF PEOPLES. 

Palazzo di Propaganda Fide, Piazza di Spagna48,1-00187 Roma, Italy. Tel: 
(06)6796941. Prefect: Cardinal Jozef Tomko. 

492. JIMMY SWAGGART MINISTRIES. (Family Worship Center), P.O. Box 2550 
Baton Rouge, LA 70821-2550, USA. Tel: (504)769-9620. President: Jimmy 
L. Swaggart. 

511 INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC CHARISMATIC RENEWAL OFFICE (ICCRO). 
(Piazza della Cancelleria 1), Palazzo della Cancelleria, 1-00120 Citta del 
Vaticano, Europe. Tel: (06)6985392,6985374. Executive Director: Claude 
Lopez. 

524. TRINITY BROADCASTING NETWORK (TBN). 2442 Michelle Drive, Tustin 
CA 92680, USA. Tel: (714)832-2950. President: Paul F. Crouch. 


529. LAUSANNE COMMITTEE FOR WORLD EVANGELIZATION (LCWE). 1 
Maritime Square, No. 12-06, World Trade Centre, Singapore 0409, Republic 
of Singapore. Tel: 278-0911. Fax: 274-2077. U.S. West Coast Coordination 
Center: 2531 Nina Street, Pasadena, CA 91107, USA. Tel: (818)792-9355. 
Fax: (818)792-3455. International Director: Rev. Thomas Y.H. Wang. 

533. SYNOD OF BISHOPS (Synodus Episcoporum/Sinodo dei Vescovi). 
Segreteria Generale, Piazza Pio XII 3, 1-00193 Roma, Italy. Tel: 
(06)6984821,6984324. Segretario Generale: Archbishop Jan Schotte. 

554. WORLD EVANGELICAL FELLOWSHIP MISSIONS COMMISSION (MC- 
WEF). 2 Lands End North, Russellville, AR 72801, USA. Tel: (501) 967-8623 
Executive Secretary: Dr William D. Taylor. 

555. BOLD MISSION THRUST (BMT). BMT Advisory Committee, Executive 
Building, Southern Baptist Convention, 901 Commerce Street Suite 750 
Nashville, TN 37203, USA. Tel: (615)244-2355. BMT Promotion Coordinator: 
Ellis Bush. 

588. THE JESUS PROJECT (‘Jesus’ Film). 30012 Ivy Glen Drive, Suite 200 
Laguna Niguel, CA 92677, USA. Tel: (714)495-7383. Director: Paul Eshleman! 

623. PROJECT 223 (Youth With A Mission, YWAM). International Operations Of¬ 
fice, Prins Hendrikkade 50, 1012 AC Amsterdam, The Netherlands. Tel: 
(020)269233. Fax: (020)201823. Executive Director of International Opera¬ 
tions: Dr Floyd McClung Jr. 

642. EVANGELICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY (EMS). P.O. Box 63, Jos, Nigeria. 
Tel: 7356024, 54482. President: Rev. Dr N. Olutimayin. 

658. CHURCH GROWTH INTERNATIONAL/PAUL CHO MINISTRIES. Yoido P.O. 
Box 7, Seoul, Korea 150. Director: Rev P. Yonggi Cho. 

662. INTERNATIONAL BIBLE STUDENTS ASSOCIATION (IBSA). Governing 
Body of Jehovah’s Witnesses, 25 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn New York 
11201, USA. Tel: (212)625-1240. President: Frederick W. Franz. 

670. GLOBAL STRATEGY COMMITTEE, SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS (SDA). 
World Division, 6840 Eastern Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20012, USA. 
Tel: (202)722-6600. Secretary: Charles R. Taylor. 

673. THE WORLD BY 2000 (TWR/FEBC/HCJB/ELWA). (1) Trans World Radio, 
(700Shunpike Rd), P.O. Box98, Chatham, NJ 07928, USA. Tel: (201)966-2700. 
President: Dr Paul E. Freed. (2) Far East Broadcasting Company, (15700 E 
Imperial Highway), P.O. Box 1, La Mirada, CA 90637, USA. Tel: (213)947-4651. 
President: Dr Robert H. Bowman. (3) World Radio Missionary Fellowship, 
(20201 NW 37th Avenue), P.O. Box 553000, Opa Locka, FL 33055-0401, USa! 
Tel: (305)624-4252. President: Ronald A. Cline. 

684. REACHING THE WORLD’S CITIES BY AD 2000 (Division of Foreign Mis¬ 
sions, Assemblies of God). 1445 Boonville Avenue, Springfield, MO 
65802-1894, USA. Tel: (417)862-2781. Executive Officer: Dr J. Philip Hogan. 

691. WORLD EVANGELICAL FELLOWSHIP (WEF). International Headquarters, 
07-09 Peace Centre, 1 Sophia Road, Singapore 0922, Republic of Singapore! 
Tel: 339-7900. General Director: Dr David M. Howard. 

708. EVANGELIZATION 2000 (New Evangelization 2000). Central Office, Palazzo 
Belvedere, 1-00120 Citta del Vaticano, Europe. Tel: (06)6873288,3595639. 
Fax: (06)6872334. Director: Fr Tom Forrest CSsR. 

719. AD 2000 TOGETHER. North American Renewal Service Committee 
(NARSC), 5601 NW 72nd St, Suite 242, Oklahoma City, OK 73132, USA. 
Tel: (405)728-2277. Chairman: Dr H. Vinson Synan. 

731. NEW LIFE 2000 (Campus Crusade for Christ/Here’s Life World). Arrowhead 
Springs, San Bernardino, CA 92414, USA. Tel: (714)886-5224. Director: C. 
Osterberg. 

735. DECADE OF HARVEST (Assemblies of God USA). Total Church Evangelism 
Strategy Committee, 1445 Boonville Avenue, Springfield, MO 65802-1894, 
USA. Tel: (417)862-2781. Chairman of Harvest Task Force: Robert Schmidgall. 

738. COMIBAM (Congreso Misionero Ibero-Americano). Casilla 8559, Quito, 
Ecuador. Tel: (5932)246934. Coordinador: Roberto Allen Hatch. Executive 
Director: Rev. Edison Queiroz. 

742. WORLD EVANGELISM (World Methodist Council). World Evangelism Cen¬ 
tre, Wingello House, 1 Angel Place, Sydney 2000, Australia. Tel: (02)2328244. 
Director Emeritus: Sir Alan Walker. 

753. CHARISMATICS UNITED FOR WORLD EVANGELIZATION (CUWE). 
Singapore Consultation, Box 58, Northome, MN 56661, USA. Tel: (218) 
897-5794. Chairman of Executive Committee: Rev. Larry Christenson. 
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755. THIRD WORLD MISSIONS ADVANCE (TWMA). Korea International Mis¬ 
sion, C.P.O. Box 3476, Seoul, Korea. Tel: (82)33921301. Chairman: Rev. Dr 
David J. Cho. 

766. INTERNATIONAL BISHOPS RETREAT 2000. Piazza Pio XII 3, 1-00193 
Roma, Italy. Tel: (06)6984821,6984324. Segretario Generate: Archbishop Jan 
Schotte. 

773. DECADE OF UNIVERSAL EVANGELIZATION (Decada de Evangelizacion 
Mundial). Segreteriadi Staio, Palazzo Apostolico Vaticano, 1-00120 Citta del 
Vaticano, Europe. Tel: (06)6984826. Segretario diStato: Cardinal Agostino 
Casaroli. 

778. EXPLO-90 (Worldwide Satellite Strategy). Great Commission Strategy 
Resource Network, Arrowhead Springs, San Bernadino, CA 92414, USA. 
Tel: (714) 886-5224. Director: Jerry Sharpless. 


Authors’ addresses (not megaplans) for collecting data 

Readers with further information on global plans and sponsors are invited to send 
or fax the details to the authors, listed below. 

EVANGELICAL MISSIONS INFORMATION SERVICE (EMIS). (25 West 560 
Geneva Road), Box 794, Wheaton, IL 60189, USA. Tel: (312)653-2158. Executive 
Director: James W. Reapsome. 

WORLD EVANGELIZATION RESEARCH CENTER (WERC). Foreign Mission 
Board, P.O. Box 6767, Richmond, VA 23230, USA. Tel: (804)353-0151. Fax: 
(804)358-0504. Electronic mail: Western Union Easylink 62222020+. 

Director, Great Commission Expert Systems (GCES) / World Evangelization Expert 
System (WEES): Rev. Dr David B. Barrett. (GCES / WEES updates daily all data 
on global plans). 


782. GLOBAL CONGRESS OF CHARISMATIC LEADERS FOR WORLD 
EVANGELIZATION. 50 Wivelsfield Road, Haywards Heath, West Sussex 
RH164EW, England. Tel: (0444)454531. International Director: Rev. Canon 
Michael C. Harper. 



Appendix E. DIRECTORY OF 79 SMALLER EXPANDING GLOBAL PLANS: NAMES, ADDRESSES, TELEPHONE NUMBERS, AND CONTACT PERSONS. 


This second directory of plans covers current smaller global plans which are 
not large enough to be called megaplans (these being listed in Appendix D), but 
which are nevertheless making progress and expanding in their influence. In terms 
of our codes, these are all plans for which, in Appendix A, column 16 = code 
8 or 9, excluding any megaplans. This directory is selective, giving most of the more 


significant plans in this category. 

The various elements in each entry have the same meaning and rationale as 
in the opening notes in Appendix D, though the order of officers is different. At 
left is given each plan’s chronological identification number as in Appendix A. 


143. SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL AMONG THE HEATHEN. 

Rev. Theodore Wilde, Executive Director, Board of World Mission, Mora¬ 
vian Church in North America, (1021 Center Street), P.O. Box 1245, 
Bethlehem, PA 18016, USA. Tel: (215)868-1732. 

200. REORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS. 

Paul W. Booth, President of Council of the Twelve Apostles, The Auditorium, 
P.O. Box 1059, Independence, MO 64051, USA. Tel: (816)833-1000. 

206. LAMBETH CONFERENCE OF BISHOPS. Dr Robert Runcie, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Lambeth Palace, London SE1 7JU, England. Tel: (01) 
928-8282. 

207. COMBONIANS. Fr Salvatore Calvia, Superiore Generale, Via Luigi Lilio 80, 
C.P. 10733, 1-00143, Roma, Italy. Tel: (06)5911450, 5913601. 

215. REGIONS BEYOND MISSIONARY UNION (RBMU International). Rev. 
Joseph Conley, Executive Director, 8102 Elberon Avenue, Philadelphia, PA 
19111, USA. Tel: (215)745-0680. 

216. SIGNS OF THE TIMES. Kenneth J. Holland, Editor, P.O. Box 7000, Boise, 
ID 83707, USA. Tel: (208)344-9047. 

251. CONSOLATA MISSION. Fr Giuseppe Inverardi IMC, Superiore Generale, 
Viale Delle Mura Aurelie 11-13, 1-00165, Roma, Italy. Tel: (06)6384241. 

255. CHURCH OF GOD OF PROPHECY. M.A. Tomlinson, General Overseer, 
World Mission Committee, (Keith St Bypass), P.O. Box 2910, Cleveland, TN 
37311, USA. Tel: (615)479-8511. 

264. BROTHERHOOD COMMISSION (SBC). James H. Smith, President, 1548 
Poplar Avenue, Memphis, TN 38104-2493, USA. Tel: (901)272-2461. 

284. TRUE JESUS CHURCH. President, Synod Headquarters Council, True 
Jesus Church Headquarters and Seminary, Synod Office, Taichung, 
Republic of China (Taiwan). 

294. MENNONITE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. Dr John A. Lapp, Executive 
Secretary, (21 South 12th Street), Box M, Akron, PA 17501, USA. Tel- 
(717)859-1151. 

313. ASSOCIATION OF BAPTISTS FOR WORLD EVANGELISM (ABWE). Dr 
Wendell W. Kempton, President, (1720 Springdale Road), Box 5000, Cherry 
Hill, NJ 08034, USA. Tel: (609)424-4606. 

316. WORLD FUNDAMENTAL BAPTIST MISSIONARY FELLOWSHIP (World 
Baptist Fellowship Mission). Dr W.G. Hiers, Director of Missions, (3001 W. 
Division), P.O. Box 13459, Arlington, TX 76094-0459. Tel: (817)274-7161. 

322. INTERNATIONAL MISSIONS. Rev. Bill Tarter, President, (62 Sandra Lane), 
P.O. Box 375, Wayne, NJ 07470, USA. Tel: (201)696-4804. 

323. ASSOCIATION OF CAMPS FARTHEST OUT (CFO International). Joyce A. 
Walker, Chief Administrative Officer, 1569 Grand Avenue, St Paul, MN 55105 
USA. Tel: (612)699-2183. 

324. UNEVANGELIZED FIELDS MISSION (UFM International). Rev. Alfred Lar¬ 
son, General Director, (306 Bala Avenue), P.O. Box 306, Bala- Cynwyd PA 
19004, USA. Tel: (215)667-7660. 

329. THE NAVIGATORS. Dr Lome Sanny, President, (3820 N. 30th Street), P.O. 
Box 6000, Colorado Springs, CO 80934, USA. Tel: (303)598-1212. 

340. CHILD EVANGELISM FELLOWSHIP (CEF). Alan D. George, President, 
(Highway M, Truesdale), P.O. Box 348, Warrenton, MO 63383, USA. Tel: 
(314)456-4321. 

344. GOSPEL RECORDINGS (Language Recordings International). Rev. Larry 
D. Allmon, General Director, 122 Glendale Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 
90026, USA. Tel: (213)250-0207. 

345. WORLD HOME BIBLE LEAGUE. Rev. Dennis M. Mulder, International Direc¬ 
tor, 16801 Van Dam Road, South Holland, IL60473, USA. Tel: (312)331-2094. 


359. GLOBAL OUTREACH MISSION. Dr J.O. Blackwood, President, (496 Pearl 
Street), Box 711, Buffalo, NY 14240, USA. Tel: (716) 842-2220. 

367. WORLD LITERATURE CRUSADE. A.W. Lay, Executive Director, (20232 
Sunburst Avenue, Chatsworth), Box 7139, Canoga Park, CA 91304-7139 
USA. Tel: (818)341-7870. 

370. ASOCIACION MISIONERA EVANGELICA A LAS NACIONES (AMEN). Ob- 
ed Alvarez, Director, Huancas 533, Apdo 657, Huancayo, Peru. Tel: 3446. 

385. ASSOCIATION FOR NATIVE EVANGELISM (T.L. Osborn Evangelistic 
Association). Dr T.L. Osborn, Founder, OSFO International Gospel Center, 
(1400 East Skelly Drive), Box 10, Tulsa, OK 74102, USA. Tel: (918)743-6231. 

396. BAPTIST BIBLE FELLOWSHIP INTERNATIONAL. Dr Carl Boonstra, Direc¬ 
tor of Missions, (2157 N. Prospect), P.O. Box 191, Springfield, MO 65801, 
USA. Tel: (417)862-5001. 

404. WORLD WIDE PICTURES. Paul Kirk, Director, 1201 Hennepin Avenue, Min¬ 
neapolis, MN 55403, USA. Tel: (612)338-3335. 

405. INDONESIAN MISSIONARY FELLOWSHIP. Dr Petrus Octavianus, Direc¬ 
tor, IMF, Batu Bible School, Jalan Trunijoyo 2, Batu, Malang, East Java, 
Indonesia. 

415. NEW LIFE LEAGUE WORLD MISSIONARY SOCIETY. Dr Charles W. Davis, 
President, P.O. Box 7623, Waco, TX 76714-7623, USA. Tel: (817) 772-0021. 

439. BAPTIST INTERNATIONAL MISSIONS. Dr Don Sisk, General Director, (800 
Dodds Avenue), P.O. Box 9215, Chattanooga, TN 37412, USA. Tel- 
(615)698-1523. 

452. WORLD RADIO MISSIONARY FELLOWSHIP (HCJB). Roberto Allen Hatch, 
Casilla 691, Quito, Ecuador. Tel: 241-550. 

469. EVANGELICAL MISSIONS QUARTERLY. James W. Reapsome, Editor, 
EMQ, (25 West 560 Geneva Road), Box 794, Wheaton, IL 60189, USA. Tel’ 
(312)653-2158. 

481. INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE (ICI). Dr George Flat¬ 
tery, President, Chaussee de Waterloo 45, 1640 Rhode Saint Genese, 
Brussels, Belgium. Tel: (02)358-3511. 

494. WORLD EVANGELISM FOUNDATION (WEF). Dr W.H. Jackson Jr, Presi¬ 
dent, 208 Fresh Meadow, Roanoke, TX 76262, USA. Tel: (817) 430-0208. 

516. THE FRONTIERSMAN (WEC International). Leslie G. Brierley, Editor, 10 
Parkfield Road, Worthing BN13 1EL, England. Tel: (0903)208169. 

519. MISSION TO THE WORLD (Presbyterian Church in America). J.E. Kyle, 
Coordinator, P.O. Box 1744, Decatur, GA 30031, USA. Tel: (404)292-8345. 

537. DISCIPLING A WHOLE NATION (DAWN Ministries). James Montgomery, 
President, (US Center for World Mission), P.O. Box 40969, Pasadena CA 
91104, USA. Tel: (818)398-2300. 

541 MISSAO ANTIOQUIA/ANTIOCH MISSION. Rev. Jonatan F. Santos, Presi¬ 
dent, C.P. 582, 01051 Sao Paulo, SP, Brazil. Tel: 011-2235642. 

556. GABRIEL OLASOJI WORLD EVANGELISM (GOWE). Gabriel K. Olasoji, 
President, P.O. Box 9351, University of Ibadan, Ibadan, Nigeria. Tel- 
022-412121,410252. 

557. US CENTER FOR WORLD MISSION. Dr Ralph D. Winter, General Director, 
1605 E. Elizabeth Street, Pasadena, CA 91104, USA. Tel: (818)797-1111. 

579. SHARING OF MINISTRIES ABROAD (SOMA). Rev. Canon Michael C. 
Harper, International Director, 50 Wivelsfield Road, P.O. Box 200, Haywards 
Heath, West Sussex RH16 4EW, England. Tel: (0444) 454531. 

582. PAN-ORTHODOX CONSULTATION ON MONASTIC LIFE AND WITNESS. 

Pope Shenouda III, Coptic Orthodox Patriarchate, Anba Rueiss Building, 
Ramses Street, Abbasiya, Cairo, Egypt. 
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610. THIRD-WAVE RENEWAL IN THE HOLY SPIRIT. DrC. Peter Wagner, Fuller 
Theological Seminary, 135 North Oakland Avenue, Pasadena, CA 91182, 
USA. Tel: (818)584-5285. 

61 6 . CHINESE COORDINATION CENTRE OF WORLD EVANGELISM. Hay-Him 
Chan, General Secretary, (19 Mongkok Road, 3F, Kowloon), P.O. Box 98435, 
Tsimshatsui, Hong Kong. Tel: 3-910411. 

622. DOMINION NETWORK/VIDEO SATELLITE. Robert W. Johnson, CEO, P.O. 
Box 9060, Farmington Hills, Ml 48018, USA. Tel: (813)262-1433, 261-4703. 

628. WORLD SATELLITE EVANGELISM. Dr Paul I. McClendon, President, P.O. 
Box 35045, Tulsa, OK 74153, USA. Tel: (918)492-3431. 

631. INSTITUTE FOR WORLD EVANGELISM. Dr George Morris, Director, IWE, 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University, Atlanta, GA 30322, USA. 
Tel: (404)727-6322. 

640. LUMEN 2000. Roger Boos, Administrator, Lumen School of Telecommunica¬ 
tions, (4500 West Davis), P.O. Box 225008, Dallas, TX 75265, USA. Tel: 
(214)333-2337. 

642. THIRD WORLD MISSION SOCIETIES. Rev. Larry D. Pate, Emerging Mis¬ 
sions, 25 Corning Avenue, Milpitas, CA 95035-5336, USA. Tel: (408)263-1101. 

643. NEW FOCUS. Ralph K. Drollinger, Founder, Vanir Tower, 6th Floor, San Ber¬ 
nardino, CA 92401, USA. Tel: (714)885-2622. 

650. STEP PROGRAMME (Strategy to Every People). Patrick J. Johnstone, In¬ 
ternational Research Secretary, WEC, Bulstrode, Oxford Road, Gerrards 
Cross, Buckinghamshire SL9 8SZ, England. Tel: (0753)884631. 

651. WORLD CATHOLIC FEDERATION FOR THE BIBLICAL APOSTOLATE. 

Bishop Alberto Ablondi, President, WCFBA General Secretariat, (Mit- 
telstrasse 12), P.O. Box 601, D-7000 Stuttgart, Federal Republic of Germany. 
Tel: (0711)609274. 

667. NIGERIA EVANGELICAL MISSIONS ASSOCIATION (NEMA). Niyi Gbade, 
Research Coordinator, P.O. Box 6001, Jos, Nigeria. Tel: Jos 54481. 

671. GOD’S GLOBAL ENVOYS: NONRESIDENTIAL MISSIONARIES. Research 
Associate, Global Desk, Foreign Mission Board, P.O. Box 6767, Richmond, 
VA 23230, USA. Tel: (804)353-0151. 

677. CWME ORTHODOX ADVISORY GROUP. Bishop, Orthodox Centre of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate, 37 Chemin de Chamb^sy, CH-1292 Chambesy, 
Geneve, Switzerland. 

683. POWER EVANGELISM; POWER HEALING; AND POWER ENCOUNTERS. 

Rev. John Wimber, Vineyard Ministries International, (1440 South Anaheim 
Boulevard), P.O. Box 65004, Anaheim, CA92815, USA. Tel: (714)533-9281. 

697. TOWARD 2000 (Issachar Frontier Missions Research). George K. Otis III, 
President, P.O. Box 30727, Seattle, WA 98013, USA. Tel: (206)789-2806. 

698. NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC BISHOPS (NCCB). Archbishop 
John L. May, Chairman, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW, Washington, DC 
20005, USA. Tel: (202)659-6600. 

699. MANDATE ’86 (Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship). Stephen Hayner, Presi¬ 
dent, 233 Langdon Street, Madison, Wl 53703, USA. Tel: (608)257-0263. 

700. PRESBYTERIAN DECADE OF EVANGELISM. Clifton Kirkpatrick, Direc¬ 
tor, Division of International Mission, PC(USA), 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York, NY 10115, USA. Tel: (212)870-2005. 

705. GOSPEL FOR ASIA. Rev. K.P. Yohannan, Founder, (1932 Walnut Plaza, Car¬ 
rollton), P.O. Box 810778, Dallas, TX 75381-0778, USA. Tel: (214)416-0340. 

711. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF EVANGELICAL BIBLE SOCIETIES. 

James R. Powell, President ICEBS, International Bible Society (New York 
Bible Society), 172 Lexington Avenue, New York, NY 10016, USA. Tel: 
(201)238-5454. 


714. EVERY NATION BY 2000 (Every Home for Christ). Andy W. Lay, Executive 
Director, (20232 Sunburst Avenue, Chatsworth), Box 7139, Canoga Park, 
CA 91304-7139, USA. Tel: (818)341-7870. 

720. COMMUNITY SATELLITE CORPORATION. Robert W. Johnson, P.O. Box 
9060, Farmington Hills, Ml 48018, USA. Tel: (813)261-4703, 262-1433. 

727. CHRISTIAN COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGY (CCT). James O. Crawford 
Jr, President, P.O. Box 64188, Virginia Beach, VA 23464, USA. Tel: 
(804)420-0489. 

728. WORLDWIDE PRAYER CRUSADE. Sheila Beatty, Evangelization 2000, 
Palazzo Belvedere, 1-00120 Citta del Vaticano, Europe. Tel: (06)6873288. 

732. TOWARDS 2000: REACHING THE WORLD’S BILLIONS. Dr Benjamin 
George, President, Campaign for Christ, 151 Jalan Pasar, 55100 Kuala Lum¬ 
pur, Malaysia. Tel: 03-9845318. 

734. STATUS REPORT ON THE GREAT COMMISSION. Brother John Gibson, 
Executive Vice-President, World Film Crusade, 593018th Street North East, 
St Petersburg, FL 33703-1739, USA. Tel: (813) 527-5205. 

740. ADVANCE MINISTRIES. Steve Shank, Director, (2421 Willow Street Pike, 
Suite D), P.O. Box 427, Willow Street, PA 17584, USA. Tel: (717)464-9639. 

747. INDIA MISSIONS ASSOCIATION (IMA). Ebenezer Sunder Raj, Executive 
Director, 48 First Main Road, East Shenoy Nagar, Madras 600 030, India. 
Tel: 612870. 

748. WORLD EVANGELIZATION EXPERT SYSTEM/WORLD EVANGELIZA¬ 
TION DATABASE (WEES/WED). Rev. Dr D.B. Barrett, Researcher, Foreign 
Mission Board, (3806 Monument Avenue), P.O. Box 6767, Richmond, VA 
23230, USA. Tel: (804)353-0151. 

750. WORLD PRAYER FORCE. Brother John Gibson, P.O. Box 2000, St 
Petersburg, FL 33731, USA. Tel: (813)527-5205. 

752. CHRIST FOR ALL NATIONS (Reinhard Bonnke Ministries). Rev. Reinhard 
Bonnke, Evangelist, Missionszentrale, Postfach 60 0 574, D-6000 
Frankfurt/M.60, Federal Republic of Germany. (Also: P.O. Box 3851, Laguna 
Hills, CA 92654, USA. Tel: (714)586-2440). 

758. NORTH AMERICAN COMMISSION OF AFRICAN CHRISTIANS (NACAC). 
Ekpo Ekpo, Director, P.O. Box 1835, Tulsa, OK74101, USA. Tel: (918) 747-7352. 

763. GLOBAL CONSULTATION ON WORLD EVANGELIZATION BY AD 2000 
AND BEYOND (GCOWE 2000). Jay Gary, Coordinator, GCOWE 2000, P.O. 
Box 129, Rockville, VA23146, USA. Tel: (818)792-9355. Fax: (818)792-3455. 

765. 2ND WORLD CONFERENCE ON MISSION AND EVANGELISM. Dr Eugene 
Stockwell, Director, CWME, P.O. Box 66, CH-1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland. 
Tel: (022)916111. 

769. 15TH PENTECOSTAL WORLD CONFERENCE. Jakob Zopfi, Editor, Inter¬ 
national Pentecostal Press Association, P.O. Box 98, CH-6376 Emmetten, 
Switzerland. 

771. JERUSALEM CHARISMATIC LEADERS MEETING. Rev. Canon Michael 
C. Harper, 50 Wivelsfield Road, Haywards Heath, West Sussex RH164EW, 
England. Tel: (0444)454531. 

774. ROUND THE WORLD PRAYER EVENT. Dr Maxie Dunnam, Chairman, 
World Evangelism, World Methodist Council, Lake Junaluska, NC 28745, 
USA. Tel: (704)456-9432. 

788. GREAT AND HOLY COUNCIL OF THE ORTHODOX CHURCH. His All- 
Holiness Demetrios I, Ecumenical Patriarch, Rum Ortodoks Patrikhanesi, 
Sadrazam Ali Pasha Caddesi 35, Fener (Phanar), Istanbul, Turkey. Tel: 
239850. 








Appendix F. AD 2000 NONGLOBAL PLANS: A SELECTION OF 77 CURRENT NONGLOBAL MISSION PLANS/GOALS 

SPECIFICALLY TARGETING THE YEAR AD 2000. 


In addition to the 70 current global plans that specify the year 2000 as their 
closure date (which are listed in Appendix A, and described in Appendix B, with 
addresses in Appendix D), many Christian organizations have announced more 
limited plans/proposals/projects/goals. These are nonglobal in that they limit 
themselves geographically to a part of the world only: their own existing mission 
fields, or a whole continent, or a selection of countries, peoples or cities, or their 
own particular type of service ministry to a part of the world church. 

At present, AD 2000 goals have been formulated or announced by only a frac¬ 
tion of the organized Christian world—less than 1% of its 21,000 denomina¬ 
tions, 3,000 foreign mission agencies, and 19,000 parachurch or service agencies, 


and well under 1 % of its 90,000 institutions. As the year 2000 approaches, no doubt 
we can expect at least a tenth of the rest to follow suit. Meanwhile a selection of 
these specifically nonglobal AD 2000 plans extant today are given below, listed 
alphabetically on main name of each plan or its sponsoring body. 

Words in boldface capitals form a project’s official name. This is followed in paren¬ 
theses by name of sponsoring agency, or other identifying notes. The address may 
include street address; where this is not needed on envelopes for mailing, it is shown 
in parentheses. Goal refers to each project’s own stated goals, items in quotation 
marks being exact quotes. 


20/20 VISION (LeTourneau Ministries International). Dr. Roy LeTourneau, (1101 Ridge 
Road, Suite201), RO. Box 736, Rockwall, TX 75087, USA. Tel: (214) 722-8325. Goal: 
To establish one large, highly visible, and attractive multiplying church on a major 
thoroughfare in the major city of each of 20 Latin American countries by AD 2000. 

“2000 BY 2000”: National Program of Discipling Our Nation (United Church of Christ 
in the Philippines, UCCP). Jorge R. Quismundo, Coordinator, Mission & Evangelism 
Desk, UCCP, 877 Efifanio de los Santos Avenue, Quezon City, The Philippines. Goal: 
To plant 2,000 new churches by AD 2000. 

“2000 MISSIONARIES BY 2000 AD” (Philippine Crusades). Dr Met Castillo, 41 
Cordillera Street, Mandaluyong, RO. Box 1416, Metro Manila, The Philippines. Goal: 
To send out 2,000 Filipino missionaries by AD 2000: 1,000 to unreached peoples 
in the Philippines, 1,000 in cross-cultural mission overseas. 

“20,000 BY 2000” (Conservative Men non ite Conference, USA). David I. Miller, Presi¬ 
dent, Rosedale Mennonite Missions, 9920 Rosedale-Milford Center Road, Irwin, 
OH 43029, USA. Tel: (614)857-1366. Goal: To increase membership from present 
8,000 to 20,000 by AD 2000. 

“400,000 BY 2000” (A Growth Challenge’, Christian Reformed Home Missions).Rev. 
John A. Rozeboom, Executive Director, 2850 Kalamazoo Avenue, SE, Grand Rapids, 
Ml 49560, USA. Tel: (616)241-1691. Goal: To increase USA membership in CRC 
to 400,000 by AD 2000. 

AFRICA INLAND MISSION (AIM). Dr Ted Barnett, Director, (135 W. Crooked Hill 
Road), RO. Box 178, Pearl River, NY 10965, USA. Tel: (914)735-4014. Goal: A Church 
in every village of East and Central Africa by 2000 AD’. 

AMERICAN LEPROSY MISSIONS (ALM). Rev. John R. Sams, President, One 
Broadway, Elmwood Park, NJ 07407, USA. Tel: (201)794-8650. Goal: To eliminate 
leprosy across the world by AD 2006. 

AMERICAS 500 (or, Americas ‘92) (Luis Palau Evangelistic Association).Richard 
Colenso, Executive Vice-President, Box 1173, Portland, OR 97207, USA. Tel: 
(503)643-0777. Goal: Complete coverage of all nations in the Americas (crusades, 
radio, TV) by 1992 and by 2000. 

ARAB WORLD MINISTRIES. Les Pierides, Chemin du Coton Rouge, 13100 Aix- 
en- Provence, France. Also: P.O. Box 96, Upper Darby, PA 19082, USA. Tel: 
(215)352-2003. Goal: Teams taking light into 100 cities in 20 Arab countries by the 
year 2000’. 

ASIA 2000 (Asian Outreach International). David Wang, Executive Vice-President, 
G.P.O. Box 3448, Hong Kong. Goal: To have an effective, relevant ministry in every 
country and region on the continent of Asia by 2000. 

ASIA PROJECT 2000 (Assemblies of God). Bob Houlihan, Far East Field Director, 
Division of Foreign Missions, 1445 Boonville Avenue, Springfield, MO 65802-1894, 
USA. Tel: (417)862-2781. Goal: To see all Asia evangelized by AD 2000. 

AVANCE 2000 (Evangelical Baptist Convention of Chile). Esteban Jofre, President, 
Casilla 345, Santiago, Chile. Tel: 224085. Goal: To expand to 200,000 members 
by AD 2000 through evangelism and discipleship with every present church setting 
a numerical goal. 

BAPTIST CONVENTION OF KENYA. Rev. Arthur Kinyanjui, Moderator, P.O. Box 
14907, Nairobi, Kenya. Tel: 802686. Goal: To increase adult membership to one 
million baptized members by AD 2000. 

BIBLE TRANSLATION & LITERACY (EA). Rev. Micah Amukobole, General 
Secretary, P.O. Box 44456, Nairobi, Kenya, EA (East Africa). Tel: 724776. Goal: To 
translate the Bible into all 70 languages of Kenya by AD 2000. 

BIBLES FOR INDIA. Rev. John De Vries, President, 4221 Richmond NW, Grand 
Rapids, Ml 49504, USA. Tel: (616)453-8855. Goal: To see a viable church planted 
by AD 2000 in every single one of the remaining 2,900 unreached people groups 
of India’. 


CELEBRATION 2000 COUNTDOWN (Candlewax). Dr George Heiner, Executive 
Director, RO. Box 653, Union City, CA 94587, USA. Tel: (415)471-6882,651-5407. Goal: 
Through art and visual communication (TV), to motivate all agencies to set AD 2000 
goals for 2,000 cities, and to organize a celebration in the year 2000. 

CHRISTIAN AID MISSION. Philip Zodhiates, Vice-President, (555 Broomley Road, 
Rt. 10), Box 1, Charlottesville, VA22901, USA. Tel: (804)977-5650. Goal: ‘Reaching 
the unreached among every nation, kindred, tongue, and tribe by the year 2000’. 

CHRISTIAN HEALTH ASSOCIATION OF GHANA. Rev. James Cleland, Executive 
Secretary, RO. Box 7316, Accra, Ghana. Goal: AD 2000 Programme related to health 
in Ghana. 

CHURCH 2000 (Commission of Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland). Dr. Harri 
Heino, Director, Research Institute of the Lutheran Church, Satakunnankatu 11 B 
21, SF-33100 Tampere 10, Finland. Tel: 931-31212. Goal: To implement the Com¬ 
mission’s report on the kind of church that the year AD 2000 will see. 

CHURCH GROWTH RESEARCH CENTRE (CGRC; Church Growth Association 
of India).Rev. S. Vasantharaj Albert, Director, (109 6th Street, Secretariat Colony), 
Post Bas 768, Kilpauk, Madras 600 010, India. Tel: 663972. Goal: To see churches 
planted in every people group in India by AD 2000. 

CREDO 2000 (relating to Evangelical Alliance of the Netherlands). Oswin T. Ramaker, 
Director, Proclama Communications & Video, (Jachtlaan 22), P.O. Box 91,3958 ZV 
Amerongen, The Netherlands. Tel: (03434)51912. Goal: To reach the 20 million 
Dutch-speaking world by 2000. 

CROSSOVER AUSTRALIA (Take Christ to All by 2000 AD’). Rev. Harry Munro, Na¬ 
tional Co-ordinator, Baptist Union of Australia, P.O. Box 375, Hawthorn, Victoria 3122, 
Australia. Tel: (03)819-4944. Goal: To tell every Australian the good news of God’s 
love in Christ by the year 2000’. 

DAWN 2000 (Disciple A Whole Nation). Dr Met Castillo, P.O. Box 1416, Manila, The 
Philippines. Goal: To plant a church in each of the 50,000 barangays in the nation 
by 2000; and to send out 2,000 Filipino missionaries by AD 2000, to tribals, Muslims, 
Chinese, and urban poor. 

DECADE OF DESTINY: CONCERNED WOMEN FOR AMERICA (CWA; right-wing 
Christian activists). Beverly LaHaye, Founder-Director, 370 L’Enfant Promenade, 
Suite 800, Washington, DC 20024, USA. Tel: (202)488-7000. Goal: Expansion from 
500,000 members (1987) to 1 million by AD 2000. 

DIRECTIONS 2000 (Bold Mission Thrust, SBC). Ellis Bush, Coordinator, Directions 
2000 Workgroup, Southern Baptist Convention Building, 901 Commerce Street, No. 
750, Nashville, TN 37203, USA. Tel: (615)244-2355. Goal: Obtaining input from SBC’s 
14 million members, then producing Statements of Priority Concern for the 1990s, 
for planning BMT emphases (mainly in the USA) for the 1990s. 

DISCIPLING 2000: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS OF BOLIVIA 

(ANDEB). Dr W. Douglas Smith, Researcher, AD 2000 Project, ANDEB, Casilla 4810, 
La Paz, Bolivia. Goal: To complete the discipling of Bolivia’s 40 people groups by 
the year 2000’. 

DISCIPLING THE PHILIPPINES (National Church Growth Strategy Congress). Jim 
Van Meter, Missions Coordinator, Missions Secretariat, Philippines Missions Associa¬ 
tion, P.O. Box 1416, Manila, The Philippines 2800. Tel: 774479,796923. Goal: Pro¬ 
gram ‘2000 Filipino Missionaries by AD 2000’, with slogan ‘A Church in Every 
Barangay by the Year 2000 AD’. 

DOUBLE VISION MINISTRIES (Christian Churches/Churches of Christ). Leonard 
G. Wymore, Resource Director, 5727 N. 7th Street, Suite 208, Phoenix, AZ 85014, 
USA. Tel: (602)234-3596. Goal: To plant 5,000 new congregations and win 1 million 
new members in the USA, by 2000. 

EVANGELICAL MENNONITE CHURCH (EMC). Dr Harry L. Hyde, Director of 
Overseas Missions, 1420 Kerrway Court, Fort Wayne, IN 46805, USA. Tel: 
(219)423-3649. Goal: To reach unreached peoples, and African Independent 
Churches, by 2000, in Dominican Republic, Venezuela, Zaire, Burkina Faso. 
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FOUNDATION FOR HIS MINISTRY (Nondenominational; aid, relief, child care).Mrs 
Charla Pereau, Executive Director, Box 9803, North Hollywood, CA 91609, USA. 
Tel: (818)766-6923. Goal: Training self-sufficient pastors by 2000 in Kenya, Britain, 
Mexico. 

FRONTIERS. Rev. Greg Livingstone, General Director, (1610 Elizabeth Street), P.O. 
Box 40159, Pasadena, CA 91104, USA. Tel: (818)798-0807. Goal: To put in place 
2,000 workers in 200 teams among 200 Muslim peoples in Islamic lands by AD 2000. 

GLOBAL COOPERATIVE FOCUS. Rod Billups, 414 North K Street, Apt. 7, Tacoma, 
WA 98403, USA. Goal: To implement a proposal for setting up an electronic Great 
Commission Global Network. 

GOTAV 2000 (Global Outreach to All Villages by 2000 AD). Pastor Moses T. Longe, 
Co-ordinator, Rural Evangelism Programme, P.O. Box 7662, Ibadan, Oyo State, 
Nigeria. Goal: To cover all the villages in Nigeria with the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
within 14 years’, by AD 2000. 

HARVEST 2000 (Harvest Heralds, Christian Churches/Churches of Christ, 
USA).Larry L. Niemeyer, Director of Outreach Ministries, P.O. Box 44400, Nairobi, 
Kenya. Tel: Nairobi 724317. Goal: To gain, by AD 2000,20,000 disciplers and 50,000 
new disciples Africa-wide, with 75 new missionaries targeting a million unreached 
persons cross-culturally. 

HORIZON 2000 (Worldteam International). J. Allen Thompson, International Direc¬ 
tor, (1607 Ponce de Leon Boulevard), P.O. Box 143038, Coral Gables, FL 33114, USA. 
Tel: (305)446-0861. Goal: To facilitate the planting of Christ’s church in unreached 
population centers and people groups of the world by 2000, with 100,000 new bap¬ 
tized believers. 

INDIA GOSPEL OUTREACH. T. Valson Abraham, Founder-Director, IGO, Hebron 
Bible College, Kumbanad, Kerala 689 547, India. (Also 6979 Mesada Street, P.O. 
Box 381, Alta Loma, CA 91701, USA. Tel: (714)987-7887,988-7165). Goal: To plant 
churches in each of the 2,900 unreached tribes and castes in India by AD 2000. 

INTERCESSORS PRAYER NETWORK FOR AFRICA. Albert Saah, IPA Director, 
Labourers, Box 0654, Christiansborg, Accra, Ghana. Goal: To implement several 
varieties of ministry by AD 2000. 

INTERCESSORY MINISTRY AMONG MUSLIMS (IMAM). Sir Ciniraj Mohamed, 
General Secretary, Arcadia, Muttada, Trivandrum 695 025, India. Goal: To win the 
Muslim World for Christ by the Year 2000’. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE LATIN 
WORLD (Los Angeles ’88). Billy Graham/Albert Mottesi Evangelistic Associations, 
P.O. Box 2726, Garden Grove, CA 92640, USA. Goal: With 4,000 delegates, to plan 
implementation of evangelization of the Hispanic world by AD 2000. 

INTERNATIONAL TEAMS. Dr Kevin G. Dyer, President, (515 Schoenbeck Road), 
RO. Box 203, Prospect Heights, IL 60070, USA. Tel: (312)870-3800. Goal: To mobilize 
and train 2,100 summer missionaries to evangelize unreached urban poor, et alii. 

ISHMAELITE SALVATION ASSOCIATION. Dr M. Greenrose, Founder-President, 
P.O. Box 8431, St Thomas Town, Bangalore 560 084, India. (Also: 14 Fourth East 
Cross Road, Vellore 632 006, India. Tel: 23156). Goal: To teach India’s Muslims, 
and make 2,000 converts, by AD 2000. 

JAPAN BAPTIST CONVENTION. Rev. Osamu Matsukura, Executive Secretary, 
JBC, 7-26-24, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 160, Japan. Tel: (03)203-2166. Goal: To reach 
membership, annual baptisms, and church-planting goals by AD 2000. 

JESUS 2000 MOVEMENT. Rev. Yohan Lee, Director, Korea World Mission Research 
and Development Center, 512-6 Shinsa-Dong, Kangnam-Gu, Seoul, Korea 135. Tel: 
546-7912/3. Goal: To plant 2,000 new churches in Asia by AD 2000. 

KOREA BAPTIST CONVENTION. Dr Chang U No, Executive Secretary, 18-7 Dongja 
Dong, Yongsan-ku, Seoul, Korea. Tel: 754-9794. Goal: To achieve membership and 
church-planting goals by AD 2000. 

LOVE EUROPE: A CONTINENT FOR CHRIST (Operation Mobilisation). Stuart 
McAllister, OM, Postfach 23, A-1037 Wien, Austria. (Also OM, P.O. Box 27, Carlisle, 
Cumbria CA1 2HG, England. Tel: (0228)20303). Goal: To fulfill the Great Commis¬ 
sion in the hearts of modern Europeans by the end of this century’, focusing on ur¬ 
ban youths and Muslims, and on Eastern Europe. 

MESSENGERS OF CHRIST (Lutheran Bible Translators. LBT). Dr Paul M. Volz, Ex¬ 
ecutive Director, (303 N. Lake Street), Caller Box 2050. Aurora, IL 60507, USA. Tel: 
(312)897-0660. Goal: To achieve translations in specific languages by AD 2000. 


MINISTRY OF HOPE (New Creation Fellowship). Bishop Augustus B. Marwieh, 
Christian Institute of Personal Evangelism (Rural Evangelism Association of Liberia, 
REAL), P.O. Box 3604, Monrovia, Liberia, West Africa. Goal: To implement a televi¬ 
sion ministry with a master plan for Total evangelization of Liberia by the year 2000’. 

MISSION 2000. Rev. Stanley Davies, Evangelical Alliance of Great Britain, P.O. Box 
21, Lancaster LAI 1XL, England. Tel: (0524)36802. Goal: To effectively follow up 
‘Five Days to Change the Future’: an Evangelical multimedia event in Keswick, Cum¬ 
bria, UK, 11-15 July 1988. 

MISSION HONG KONG 2000. Philemon Yuen-wan Choi, Secretary, Hong Kong 
Church Renewal Movement Committee, 5/F Breakthrough Centre, 191 Woosung 
Street, Kowloon, Hong Kong. Tel: 3-7224411. Goal: ‘In view of AD 2000, to bring 
the whole gospel to the whole city, and to the whole world.’ 

MISSIONARY ACTION. Leroy Birney, President, (1207 11th Avenue W), P.O. Box 
1027, Bradenton, FL 34206, USA. Tel: (813)747-2316. Goal: To plant new churches 
in unreached peoples in Colombia and Honduras by AD 2000. 

NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION OF MEXICO. Roberto Torres, Convention Pro¬ 
gram Administrator, Vizcainas 16 Ote Altos, Mexico DF, 06080 Mexico. Goal: To 
expand from 556 churches in 1984 to 2,000 churches by AD 2000. 

NATIONAL BIBLE TRANSLATORS (Unreached Peoples Missions, UPM). Craig 
Dressier, Director, 8717 N. Dana, Portland, OR 97203, USA. Tel: (503)289-6764. Goal: 
To raise up by AD 2000 and support 25 national Bible translators in India, Nepal, 
et alia. 

NATIONWIDE INITIATIVE IN EVANGELISM (NIE). David Taylor, Executive Secretary, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London EC4V 4BX, England. Tel: (01)248-4616. Goal: 
To complete the program launched in 1978 by all churches of Britain (Anglican, 
Roman Catholic, Ecumenical, Evangelical, Black) as interdenominational program 
of proclaiming the Good News so that all Christians ‘shall share this knowledge with 
everyone in England before the end of the century’. 

NAVAJO GOSPEL MISSION. Tom Dolaghan, Administrator, Box 2803, Flagstaff, 
AZ 86003, USA. Tel: (602)526-0875. Goal: ‘To have a church in every unreached 
American Indian Tribe by the Year 2000’. 

NEW INDIA EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATION. Dr Abraham Philip, Director, H.5, 
Jawahar Nagar, Trivandrum 695 041, India. Tel: 64618. Goal: To increase the 110 
New India Bible Churches in South India and to plant a church in every village in 
India by AD 2000. 

NEW ZEALAND EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE (NZEA). J.E. Davies, Secretary, 24 Firth 
Road, Browns Bay, Auckland 10, New Zealand. Tel: 478-9715. Goal: To plant 2,000 
new churches by AD 2000 (double 1986’s 2,000 Evangelical churches in New 
Zealand). 

NEWSSERVICE 2000. Tim Goble, Publisher, Newsservice 2000, Suite 269, P.O. Box 
16400, Mesa, AZ 85201, USA. Tel: (602)844-1930. MCI Mail: 317-4803. Goal: A pro¬ 
fessional news service informing subscribers (over 1,200 Evangelical magazines) 
about AD 2000 world evangelization plans. 

ONE-ONE-ONE (Evangelical Theological Seminary of Indonesia). Dr Chris Maran- 
tika, P.O. Box 4-YKAP, Yogjakarta, Java, Indonesia. Goal: To multiply present 300 
church-planting seminary students to point where every one new church plants one 
additional new church in one year, growing exponentially until whole of Indonesia 
is covered by AD 2000. 

OVERSEAS MISSIONARY FELLOWSHIP (OMF). Dr James Hudson Taylor III, 
General Director, 404 South Church Street, Robesonia, PA 19551, USA. Tel: 
(215)693-5881. Goal: As described in magazine East Asia’s Millions, to plant chur¬ 
ches in key centers by AD 2000 (including in 39 county towns in central Thailand). 

PENTECOST 2000 (Paulist National Catholic Evangelization Association, 
PNCEA).Rev. Alvin A. Illig CSP, Director, 3031 4th Street NE, Washington, DC 20017, 
USA. Tel: (202)832-5022. Goal: On every Pentecost Saturday from 1987 to 2000, 
to launch a one-day 7-hour National Celebration of Evangelization, for Catholic laity 
across USA, using satellites, closed-circuit TV, other media. 

PENTECOSTAL ASSEMBLIES OF GOD IN TANZANIA. Rev. Pendael S. Kaaya, 
P.O. Box 1304, Arusha, Tanzania. Goal: To reach with the gospel all 30 pagan 
unreached villages in area, especially among the hostile Mang’ati tribe, by 2000. 

PHILIPPINE COUNCIL OF EVANGELICAL CHURCHES (PCEC). General Secretary, 
P.O. Box 10121 QCPO (Main), The Philippines. Goal: To see churches planted in 
every barangay by AD 2000 (plan overlaps with those of several other agencies). 

PROJECT 2000/30 (European Christian Mission, ECM; in USA known as Mission 
to Europe’s Millions, MEM). David J. Clark, British Director, ECM, 50 Billing Road, 
Northampton NN1 5DH, England. Tel: (0604)21092. Goal: To plant 30 congrega¬ 
tions in Cordoba province in Spain by AD 2000. 
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RENEWAL 2000-PHASE II (Brethren in Christ Church, BiCC). Dr R. Donald Shafer, 
General Secretary, BiCC General Conference, RO. Box 245, Upland, CA 91785, USA. 
Tel: (714)946-0088. Goal: To review existing doctrinal statements and make a new 
statement into the next century. 

SALVATION ARMY IN CANADA. Commissioner Will Pratt, Territorial Commander, 
(20 Albert Street), RO. Box 4021 Postal Station A, Toronto, Ontario M5W 2B1, Canada. 
Tel: (416)598-2071. Goal: To have gospel witness and service extended to all in 
Canada by AD 2000. 

SEMINARY BY EXTENSION TO ALL NATIONS (Seminario por Extension A las 
Naciones, SEAN). Ian Benson, Church Multiplication Department, SEAN Interna- 
cional, Casilla 561, Vi 6 na del Mar, Chile. Tel: 661484. Goal: To prepare manuals 
in English, Spanish (by June 1990), and other languages by 2000. 

STRATEGIC MISSIONARY ACTION IN SOUTH AMERICA (South American Bap¬ 
tist Union: based on a 1985 95-page document Proposal for a strategic missionary 
action in South America). Author: Waldemiro Tymchak, Foreign Mission Board, 
Brazilian Baptist Convention, C.P. 40002, 20270 Rio de Janeiro, RJ, Brazil. Tel: 
(021)264-5239. Goal: 30,000 new Latin American missionaries to other South 
American nations with 4,500 huge portable evangelistic tents and a budget of US$ 
76.6 million by AD 2000. (By mid-1988 less than 1% of this plan was being im¬ 
plemented, bedevilled by runaway inflation and currency restrictions). 

TAIWAN 2000. Rev. HsiaChung-Chien, Taipei Ling Liang Church, 24 Ho Ping Road 
East, Section 2, Taipei, Republic of China. Tel: 7003427. Goal: To evangelize Taiwan 
by AD 2000, and to increase its Christians from 300,000 in 1988 to 2 million by AD 
2000 . 

TARGET 2-2-2 (Christian and Missionary Alliance Churches of the Philippines, 
CAMACOP). Ms Pat B. Mariano, Director, Center for Research and Statistics, 
CAMACOP, 3rd Floor API Building, 13 West Capital Drive, Pasig, Metro Manila 3130, 
The Philippines. Goal: To organize 20,000 churches and disciple and baptize 2 
million Filipinos by AD 2000. 

TARGET 2000 (International Pentecostal Holiness Church). Rev. Bernie E. Under¬ 
wood, P.O. Box 12609, Oklahoma City, OK 73157, USA. Tel: (405)787-7110. Goal: 
To reach 0.1% of the world by 2000, to plant churches in 50 world-class cities. 


TARGET 2000: GREAT COMMISSION TORCH RUN (Youth With A Mission). Dr 
Loren Cunningham, President, (75-5851 Kuakini Highway), P.O. Box YWAM, Kailua- 
Kona, HI 96745-9099, USA. Tel: (808)329-1621. Also: YWAM, Prins Henrikkade 50, 
1012 AC Amsterdam, The Netherlands. Tel: (020)269233. Fax: (020)201823. Goal: 
To carry and pass on a lighted torch from city to city, eventually with one million 
young runners involved around the world. 

THE CHURCH 2000 (Ecumenical Commission of England and Wales, represen¬ 
ting all denominations). Fr Michael Jackson, Secretary, Committee for Christian Uni¬ 
ty, 39 Eccleston Square, London SWIV 1PD, England. Tel: (01)834-5612. Goal: A 
plan begun in 1973, produced 2 publications, defunct, resurrected after 1985 with 
above address and secretary. 

TIMOTHIAN PROGRAMME (Assemblies of God, Singapore; short-term missions 
programme). Pastor Eu Yat Wan, Missions Director, Trinity Christian Centre, Tanglin 
P.O. Box 48, Singapore 9124, Republic of Singapore. Tel: 732-7444. Goal: To fulfill 
the Great Commission by 6-month live-in training for short-termers through Apostle 
Paul’s method with Timothy (2 Timothy 2:2). 

VISION 2000 (Evangelical Free Church of America, Overseas Missions Department). 
Ben A. Sawatsky, Associate Director, 1515 E. 66th Street, Minneapolis, MN 
55423-2697, USA. Tel: (612)866-3343. Goal: Ten Teams to Ten Cities by 1990’, and 
‘1,200 Missionaries including 40 World-Class City Teams, 15 Muslim Ministry Teams, 
and 200 Tentmakers by the Year 2000’. 

VISION 2000 (Hope of God Churches in Thailand, an indigenous church related 
to Charles Simpson Ministries, USA). Rev. KriengsakChareonwongsak, (1551 Pet- 
chburi Center, New Petchburi Road), G.P.O. Box 1390, Bangkok, Thailand 10310. 
Tel: 2511428. Goal: To plant 685 churches, one in each district of Thailand, by 2000; 
also 100,000 cell groups in Bangkok by 2000. 

VISION 2000 CANADA (‘Reaching Canada by the Year 2000’; Evangelical 
Fellowship of Canada; leading to National Leadership Conference in May 1990). 
Alan Andrews, Director, P.O. Box 8800, Willowdale ON M2K2R6. Tel: (416)475-0300. 
Goal: To complete the evangelization of Canada by AD 2000. 

WORLD PARTNERS OF THE MISSIONARY CHURCH. Charles W. Carpenter, Direc¬ 
tor of Overseas Ministries, The Missionary Church, 3901 S. Wayne Avenue, Fort 
Wayne, IN 46807, USA. Tel: (219)456-4502. Goal: The total evangelization by AD 
2000 of 9 countries or tribal groups; also, support for Third-World mission 
agencies. 




Appendix G. AN OBJECTIVE MEASURE OF 

There has been a long history of attempts to quantify evangelization. The best 
approach is first to analyze the situation of an individual, then second to analyze 
that of whole populations. 

In order to measure objectively the status of evangelization of any individual, 
or any group, or any population such as an ethnolinguistic people, or a city or a 
metropolis, or a country, or the whole world, or the effect of any global plan to 
evangelize the world, a series of 20 different scales has been evolved over the 
last 25 years. The first was published in 1965 (D.B. Barrett). 

The 6 major ones in current use measure the status of (1) any individual, (2) 
any country, (3) any ethnolinguistic people, (4) any city or metropolis, (5) the world 
as a whole, and (6) annual progress in world evangelization. For shorthand pur¬ 
poses these may be respectively termed Barrett-1, -2, -3, -4, -5, and -6. In this ap¬ 
pendix we describe the first and the last, with accompanying brief rationales. 

Status of evangelization of an individual 

An individual can be regarded as having become evangelized when he becomes 
adequately aware—cognitively, intellectually, emotionally and pragmatically— 
of God’s good news or evangel ( euangelion in Greek) in Jesus Christ, sees its mean¬ 
ing and relevance for himself, and is able to make some kind of response. We 
can measure this by measuring his awareness of Christianity, Christ and the 
gospel. This has often been done, by means of carefully thought-out, constructed, 
tested and implemented public-opinion polls. It has been done year by year over 
the last 50 years, and in 50 different countries of the world. 

The greatest amount of expertise in this matter has been amassed by the Gallup 
Poll. Based on their experience of what questions have been asked (and can be 
asked in scientific polls), we can draw up the following scale, in Table 21, of 10 


STATUS WITH REGARD TO EVANGELIZATION. 

questions to be put to an individual, anywhere in the world. 

The first 4 questions deal directly with awareness of Christianity, the next 3 with 
awareness of Christ, and the last 3 with awareness of the gospel as a personal 
factor in this individual’s life. The questions can either be asked directly of in¬ 
dividuals, or covered discreetly in an interview on wider or other or unrelated topics, 
or asked by mail, or asked and answered based on an individual’s published or 
known statements or writings, or can be asked and answered by proxy (for exam¬ 
ple, we could imagine ourselves in the position of a Muslim in Jakarta, or a Hindu 
in Bombay, or a Marxist in Moscow, and estimate what his answers would be). 

Individuals are then asked the questions, and are scored on each either with 
a YES, a NO, or a NO OPINION. The total score of an individual, as explained 
under the questions, can be interpreted to give the individual’s status with regard 
to evangelization. Awareness of a particular subject can be either positive or 
negative. An answer YES indicates a positive evangelizing influence on his life 
in respect to a particular question. An answer NO means that, although he 
disagrees with the question’s subject, he nevertheless is sufficiently aware of it 
to deny or reject it; the question therefore indicates at least partial evangelizing 
influence. If the answer is NO OPINION, it means either that the individual is 
unaware of the subject and so does not know how to answer (hence that he is 
unevangelized on that subject), or it can mean that he does in fact understand 
the question but chooses not to answer even though he could (i.e. there is at least 
some evangelizing influence on that subject). 

By way of illustration, we have superimposed on this scale in Table 21 below 
a number of percentage figures (the 3 righthand columns) indicating how per¬ 
sons in the USA answer these questions today. They form Gallup’s often-repeated 
findings on these exact questions for the population of the USA as a whole. 


Table 21. A SCALE MEASURING AN INDIVIDUAL’S STATUS OF EVANGELIZATION. 

(Barrett-1 Scale) 


Please answer each question YES or NO (or NO OPINION). 

YES NO NO OPINION 
(% of USA population) 


1. Do you consider yourself to be a 



Christian, or not? 

81 

12 

7 

2. 

Are you a member of any church? 

69 

31 

0 

3. 

Do you have a Bible in your home? 

98 

1 

1 

4. 

Is the Bible the inspired Word of 

God? 

81 

12 

7 

5. 

Is Jesus the divine Son of God? 

85 

9 

6 

6. 

Did Jesus rise again from the dead? 

80 

10 

10 

7. 

Do you think Jesus will return again? 

79 

10 

11 

8. 

Have you received any Christian 
training in the past? 

77 

23 

0 

9. 

Does God have a plan for your life? 

80 

10 

10 

10. 

Has Jesus had any impact on your 
life? 

87 

7 

6 


SCORING 

Calculate a total score for the 10 questions based on: 

each YES=1, NO = 1/2 (one-half), NOOPINION=0. Atotal score for any one 

individual can vary between 0 and 10. 


INTERPRETATION 

A total score of 0-2 = unevangelized (0 = completely unevangelized, 1 = 
partially evangelized), 3 or more = adequately evangelized, 6 or more = 
heavily evangelized, 9 or more = fully evangelized, 10 = discipled (a com¬ 
mitted believing Christian). 

EVANGELIZATION IN THE USA 

On this scale, the average score for an individual in the USA works out at 
8.795 (817 times 1, plus 125 times one half, plus 58 times zero, divided by 
100). Interpretation is as follows. The average individual in the USA has 
become heavily evangelized, in the sense that the entire population 
understands 2 or more of the questions. In numerical terms, some 94.2% 
of the population (the average of the first 2 columns) understand the 10 ques¬ 
tions sufficiently to answer YES or NO, and to that extent are fully evangeliz¬ 
ed; 5.8% (third column) do not understand all the questions but are never¬ 
theless adequately evangelized; none of the population understands less 
than 2 questions; and lastly, a negligible number of scattered individuals who 
are too few to be measured by such polls (under 0.5% of the population) are 
unevangelized in the sense that they understand none of the 10 questions. 


Status of evangelization of whole populations 
The status of populations—peoples, people groups, communities, cities, 
metropolises, countries, the world—can be worked out using refined 
developments of the above scale for individuals. Results from these additional 
scales (known as Barrett-2, -3, and -4, referring respectively to countries, 
peoples, and cities) are shown here in Appendix A, columns 14 and 15, which 
are themselves derived from Appendix I, columns 15-20; and Appendix H, lines 
71-74. 


Rate of progress of world evangelization 
A final scale tackles the problem of annual change, or lack of it, in the 
evangelization status of large populations. In this instance it measures such 
change by enumerating the efforts and achievements of organizations 
specializing in outreach to the world. This scale will now be set out. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Table 22. A SCALE OF ANNUAL PROGRESS IN WORLD EVANGELIZATION, MEASURING THE 12-MONTH CONTRIBUTIONS TO IT OF ANY AGENCY, 
CHURCH, MINISTRY, MEGAMINISTRY, GLOBAL PLAN, OR COMBINATION THEREOF. 

(Barrett-6 Scale) 

This scale provides an objective criterion of measurement in an area where the extent to which large populations have become more evangelized during 

up to now no widely accepted standard has been available. the last 12 months, or a recent 12-month period. 

What the scale measures is rate of increase in demographic evangelization— 


Question Subject 

a. Name of contributor: 

b. Type of ministry (check one):_church,_denomination, 

_confessional body,_mission board or society, 

_service agency,_global plan,_other (explain). 

c. Annual period. What 12-month period are you describing in the 

following statistics? 

Enumerate any populations reached, touched, influenced, evangelized, con¬ 
verted, baptized, or otherwise contacted during this 12-month period. 

SCALE 

1. Newly enrolled insiders. Estimate the total of all persons anywhere 

in the world whom this ministry in any way enrolled during this 
12-month period (new baptisms, new church members, new 
supporters, etc).:_ 

2. Population newly contacted. Estimate the total of all outside 

populations anywhere in the world whom this ministry in any 


way influenced during this 12-month period, excluding those 
listed in No. 1 (i.e. new outsiders reached, touched, contacted, 
evangelized; use your ministry’s own statistics of literature 
distributed, scriptures, broadcasting, media, campaigns, local 
church visitations, etc). :_ 

3. Non-Christians newly contacted. What percentage of this last total 

above (No. 2) would you estimate were adherents of non- 
Christian religions, or of atheism or agnosticism? :_ 

4. Total outreach. Add totals for Nos. 1 and 2 above, to give total 

populations reached in this 12-month period._ 

5. Annual world progress. Divide by the current world population 

(5,100 million) to get your ministry’s annual contribution as a 
fraction. Multiply by 100 to get, as percent of the world, this 
final annual progress figure._ 

6. Aggregates of ministries. List any associated or like-minded agen¬ 

cies, churches etc whose similar annual world progress 
percentage could be combined with yours (No. 5) to produce a 
meaningful or significant collective aggregate: 


Footnote. A large amount of data from churches and agencies worldwide is regular¬ 
ly being received and entered into the World Evangelization Database. From this, 
a global aggregate is being produced, regularly updated, which computes the 


sum of all agencies’ and churches’ contributions and then depicts—through tables, 
maps and graphics—annual progress in world evangelization. 



Appendix H. OVERALL STATUS OF GLOBAL MISSION AND WORLD EVANGELIZATION, AD 1900-2000 


The following article by D.B. Barrett with table on the following 
page, is reproduced, with permission, from the International bulletin 
of missionary research , January 1988. It is included here as a short, 
overall summary of the status of world evangelization in 1988, as 
assessed in August 1987. 

A Crisis in Planning 

The table starts with a section "World Population" (lines 1-8, 10-19) 
and ends with a section "World Evangelization" (lines 71-74). This is 
symbolic. The whole purpose of the intervening sections on the church's 
membership (lines 9, 20-40) and its multifold ministries (lines 41-65, 68- 
70) is outreach — to reach out to serve the entire world. But something has 
gone wrong. Symbolizing this is the fact that 99.9 percent of all Christians' 
income is spent on themselves, including 2.9 percent on the Christian 
world around them at home. Only 0.1 percent goes on outreach abroad 
(foreign missions), and under one-tenth of this goes on outreach to the 
unreached non-Christian world. 

It is not that Christians are not planning. There is a multiplicity of 
planning going on. This can be illustrated by two current massive mega¬ 
trends. (1) Since 1948, there has been a vast mushrooming of 5,300 sig¬ 
nificant congresses or conferences — Catholic, Protestant, Ecumenical, 
Evangelical, Charismatic—dealing with evangelization at national, re¬ 
gional, continental, or global levels. (2) The last 100 years have seen an 
unprecedented rash of new publicly announced plans, proposals, and 
strategies for accomplishing and completing world evangelization. The 
grand total of these since a.d. 30 now stands at over 680 distinct and 
separate plans (line 74). Four hundred of these 680 had fizzled out by the 
year 1960, but 250 are still in existence today, though 100 of them are 
clearly moribund and about to fizzle out. 

With this vast proliferation of planning, and with such massive re¬ 
sources of personnel (lines 44, 46) and finance (lines 48, 51, 52) available, 
one would have expected the total of persons who have never heard the 
good news of Jesus Christ to fall dramatically each year from 1900 to 1988. 
But this is not happening (line 71). Something has indeed gone wrong. 

Evangelizing the Urban World (lines 66-70) 

To understand the present poverty of strategy, we can focus on the world's 
3,300 metropolises today (line 7), of which 307 are megacities (line 8). Of 


David B. Barrett, a contributing editor, has been an ordained missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society since 1956. Anglican Research Officer since 1970, he 
is currently Research Consultant to the Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Board, 
living in Richmond, Virginia. He also serves as research director, Charismatic 
Renewal in the Mainline Churches, and Vatican Consultant on world evangeli¬ 
zation. 


these metropolises, 1,500 are predominantly non-Christian. Six hundred 
are unevangelized in the sense that less than 5 percent of their populations 
are members of Christian churches. Three hundred are Islamic urban 
strongholds, being unevangelized metropolises over 90 percent Muslim. 
Non-Christian and anti-Christian (hostile to missions) megacities have 
leaped from 5 in 1900 to 95 in 1980, 121 in 1985, rising to 140 by mid-1988 
(line 66). 

Urban ministry has therefore moved to center stage in recent years. 
Each year some 1,300 metropolises hold city wide evangelistic campaigns. 
Hundreds of mission agencies have recently begun urban mission pro¬ 
grams abroad, all hinging on their major traditional resource—residential 
foreign missionaries. 

The problem is that 99 percent of all this activity takes place in cities 
that have already been heavily evangelized before. These campaigns are 
possible only in relatively friendly cities. Hostile megacities do not tolerate 
evangelism, or planning, or conferences on mission, or residential foreign 
missionaries. No one therefore is evangelizing these hostile cities. 


Some Startling New Resources (lines 23, 45, 

47, 49, 59) 

Existing resources for global mission are massive enough: 4 million full¬ 
time Christian workers (lines 44, 46) with church and agency budgets 
totaling 145 billion U.S. dollars per year (lines 51-52). But we are now 
discovering the existence of a number of massive new resources of un¬ 
expected magnitude. Two brief examples must suffice here. 

First are intellectual resources. Each year, some 10,000 new books 
and articles on mission and evangelization are published, involving sev¬ 
enty or so major languages (line 59). This is a staggering quantity. 

Second are spiritual renewal resources. Our current survey of the 
global Pentecostal/Charismatic Renewal, summarized opposite, has un¬ 
covered a present membership of 332 million persons in 250 countries 
(line 23), growing by 19 million a year. Their annual personal incomes 
this year total 880 billion U.S. dollars (line 49). There are 857,000 national 
workers (line 45), and 74,000 foreign missionaries (line 47) from 200 na¬ 
tionalities. And since 1985, the Renewal has for the first time adopted in 
earnest the goal of world evangelization. 

In the year 1860, an influential British evangelical, the Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury, complained to the Liverpool Conference on Missions that "Those 
who hold the truth have the means enough, knowledge enough, and 
opportunity enough, to evangelize the globe fifty times over." Faced with 
the evidence in our table, he might well today want to change his last 
three words to "a thousand times over." 


METHODOLOGICAL NOTES ON TABLE (referring 
to numbered lines on faring page). Indented cate¬ 
gories form part of, and are included in, unindented 
categories above them. Definitions of categories are 
as given and explained in World Christian Encyclopedia 
(1982), with additional data and explanations as be¬ 
low. Sources include in-process world surveys by 
author. 

8. Megacities are also metropolises ("mother 
cities") so are included in line 7. 

9. Widest definition: professing Christians plus secret 
believers, which equals affiliated (church members) 

? lus nominal Christians. 

5. Adherents of Asian so-called New Religions. 

19. Mainly Chinese folk religionists. 

20. Definition as in line 9. 

22. Church attenders, by churches' own definition. 
22-24. These entries are selected subgroups of line 
21 and are not intended as a complete breakdown 
of 21. 

23. Church members involved in the Pentecostal/ 
Charismatic Renewal in its three waves: (1) Pente¬ 
costal denominations, (2) Charismatic movement in 
mainline denominations (Catholic, Protestant, Ortho¬ 
dox), and (3) Third-Wave renewal since 1980 in Evan¬ 
gelical denominations worldwide. Totals on this line 
overlap with those on lines 26-32. (Based on survey 


by author, forthcoming in International Bulletin of Mis¬ 
sionary Research.) 

24. Secret believers. 

25. World totals of current long-term trend for all 
confessions (from survey by author, forthcoming). 
26-32. The total of these entries can be reconciled to 
line 9 by referring to WCE, Global Table 4. To the total 
of these entries, add the category "nominal Chris¬ 
tians," and subtract "doubly-affiliated" and "dis¬ 
affiliated" members, as found m WCE, Global Table 4. 
33. Definitions of the eight continents or continental 
areas follow exactly United Nations' practice. 

41. Including 42. 

48-54. Defined as in article "Silver and Gold Have 
I None," in International Bulletin of Missionary Research, 
October 1983, p. 150. 

52. As distinct from churches' (denominational) in¬ 
come. 

53. Amounts embezzled (U.S. dollar equivalents, per 
year). Note dramatic increase since 1980. 

55. Total computers and word-processors owned by 
churches, agencies, groups, and individual Chris¬ 
tians. 

56. On strict UNESCO definition of book (over 49 

?7.^ As 56, but adding the mass of smaller devotional 
literature (prayer books, service books, liturgies, 
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hymnbooks, choruses, etc.). 

5$. Based on survey and analysis of items reported 
annually in Bibliografia Missionaria (Vatican) and par¬ 
allel journals. Literature and conferences on evan- 

f elization are enumerated and analyzed in Barrett, 
vangelize! A Historical Survey of the Concept (New Hope, 
1987). 

63. Total of audiences in 64 and 65, excluding over¬ 
lap. 

65. Total regular audience for Christian programs over 
secular or commercial stations. 

66. Megacities (population over 1 million each) with 
long non-Christian or anti-Christian tradition (Hindu, 
Muslim, Buddhist, etc.), under 25% Christian, and 
usually hostile to Christian mission. 

71-72 (also 70). Defined as in WCE, parts 3, 5, 6, and 9. 
74. Grand total of all distinct plans and proposals for 
accomplishing world evangelization made oy Chris¬ 
tians since a.d. 30. Most of these are each described 
in D. B. Barrett, Cosmos, Chaos, and Gospel: A Chro¬ 
nology of World Evangelization from Creation to New Cre¬ 
ation (Birmingham, Ala.: New Hope, 1987). All 680 
are listed, enumerated, described, analyzed and in¬ 
terpreted in T. Wang, P.E. McKaughan and D.B. Bar¬ 
nett, Seven Hundred Plans to Evangelize the World: The 
Rise of a Global Evangelization Movement (New Hope, 
1988). 
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STATUS OF GLOBAL MISSION, 1988, IN 


Year: 

1900 

WORLD POPULATION 

1. Total population 

2. Urban dwellers 

3. Rural dwellers 

4. Adult population 

5. Literates 

6. Nonliterates 

1,619,886,800 

232,694,900 

1,387,191,900 

1,025,938,000 

286,705,000 

739,233,000 

WORLDWIDE EXPANSION OF CITIES 

7. Metropolises (over 100,000 population) 

8. Megacities (over 1 million population) 

400 

20 

WORLD POPULATION BY RELIGION 

9. Christians (total all kinds) 

10. Muslims 

11. Nonreligious 

12. Hindus 

13. Buddhists 

14. Atheists 

15. New-Religionists 

16. Tribal religionists 

17. Jews 

18. Sikhs 

19. Other religionists 

558,056,300 

200,102,200 

2,923,300 

203,033,300 

127,159,000 

225,600 

5,910,000 

106,339,600 

12,269,800 

2,960,600 

400,907,100 

GLOBAL CHRISTIANITY 

20. Total Christians as % of world 

21. Affiliated church members 

22. Practicing Christians 

23. Pentecostals/Charismatics 

24. Crypto-Christians 

25. Average Christian martyrs per year 

34.4 

521,563,200 

469,259,800 

3,700,000 

3,572,400 

35,600 

MEMBERSHIP BY ECCLESIASTICAL BLOC 

26. Anelicans 

27. Catholics (non-Roman) 

28. Marginal Protestants 

29. Nonwhite indigenous Christians 

30. Orthodox 

31. Protestants 

32. Roman Catholics 

30,573,700 

276,000 

927,600 

7,743,100 

115,897,700 

103,056,700 

266,419,400 

MEMBERSHIP BY CONTINENT 

33. Africa 

34. East Asia 

35. Europe 

36. Latin America 

37. Northern America 

38. Oceania 

39. South Asia 

40. USSR 

8.756.400 
1,763,000 

273,788,400 

60,025,100 

59,569,700 

4.311.400 
16,347,200 
97,002,000 

CHRISTIAN ORGANIZATIONS 

41. Service agencies 

42. Foreign-mission sending agencies 

43. Institutions 

1.500 
600 

9.500 

CHRISTIAN WORKERS 

44. Nationals (all denominations) 

45. Pentecostal/Charismatic national workers 

46. Aliens (foreign missionaries) 

47. Pentecostal/Charismatic foreign missionaries 

1,050,000 

2,000 

62,000 

100 

CHRISTIAN FINANCE (in U.S. $, per year) 

48. Personal income of church members 

49. Personal income of Pentecostals/Charismatics 

50. Giving to Christian causes 

51. Churcnes' income 

52. Parachurch and institutional income 

53. Ecclesiastical crime 

54. Income of global foreign missions 

55. Computers in Christian use 

270 billion 
250,000,000 

8 billion 

7 billion 

1 billion 
300,000 
200,000,000 

0 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 

56. New commercial book titles per year 

57. New titles including devotional 

58. Christian periodicals 

59. New books/articles on evangelization per year 

2,200 

3,100 

3,500 

300 

SCRIPTURE DISTRIBUTION (all sources) 

60. Bibles per year 

61. New Testaments per year 

5,452,600 

7,300,000 

CHRISTIAN BROADCASTING 

62. Christian radio/TV stations 

63. Total monthly listeners/viewers 

64. for Christian stations 

65. for secular stations 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CHRISTIAN URBAN MISSION 

66. Non-Christian megacities 

67. New non-Christian urban dwellers per day 

68. Urban Christians 

69. Urban Christians as % of urban dwellers 

70. Evangelized urban dwellers, % 

5 

5,200 

159,600,000 

68.8 

72.0 

WORLD EVANGELIZATION 

71. Unevangelized populations 

72. Unevangelized as % of world 

73. Unreached peoples (with no churches) 

74. World evangelization plans since a.d. 30 

788,159,000 

48.7 

3,500 

230 


CONTEXT OF 20TH CENTURY 


1970 

1980 

1988 

2000 

3,610,034,400 

4,373,917,500 

5,104,522,300 

6,259,642,000 

1,354,237,000 

1,797,479,000 

2,265,263,900 

3,160,381,900 

2,255,797,400 

2,576,438,500 

2,839,258,300 

3,099,260,100 

2,245,227,300 

2,698,396,900 

3,131,169,600 

3,808,564,300 

1,437,761,900 

1,774,002,700 

2,111,272,600 

2,697,595,100 

807,465,400 

924,394,200 

1,019,897,000 

1,110,969,200 

2,400 

2,700 

3,300 

4,200 

161 

227 

307 

433 

1,216,579,400 

1,432,686,500 

1,684,533,500 

2,130,000,000 

550,919,000 

722,956,500 

881,680,000 

1,200,653,000 

543,065,300 

715,901,400 

835,335,600 

1,021,888,400 

465,784,800 

582,749,900 

674,564,600 

859,252,300' 

231,672,200 

273,715,600 

316,201,000 

359,092,100 

165,288,500 

195,119,400 

227,228,700 

262,447,600 

76,443,100 

96,021,800 

113,454,200 

138,263,8a' 

88,077,400 

89,963,500 

99,201,600 

100,535,9a 

15,185,900 

16,938,200 

18,429,100 

20,173,6a 

10,612,200 

14,244,400 

17,017,000 

23,831,7a 

246,406,600 

233,620,300 

236,876,300 

143,503,6a 

33.7 

32.8 

33.0 

34.: 

1,131,809,600 

1,323,389,700 

1,555,199,600 

1,967,000,oa 

884,021,800 

1,018,355,300 

1,176,352,800 

1,377,000,0a 

72*600,000 

158,000,000 

332,000,000 

562,000,0a 

55,699,700 

70,395,000 

126,500,000 

176,208,0a 

230,000 

270,000 

310,000 

500 ,oa 

47,557,000 

49,804,000 

52,376,800 

61,037,2a 

3,134,400 

3,439,400 

3,720,600 

4,334,la 

10,830,200 

14,077,500 

17,109,000 

24,106,2a 

58,702,000 

82,181,100 

131,768,300 

204,100,(X>: 

143,402,500 

160,737,900 

175,456,800 

199,819,oa 

233,424,200 

262,157,600 

311,888,200 

386,000,oa 

672,319,100 

802,660,000 

926,359,100 

1,144,000,oa 

115,924,200 

164,571,000 

212,481,200 

323,914,900 

10,050,200 

16,149,600 

75,747,100 

128,000,0a 

397,108,700 

403,177,600 

407,781,600 

411,448,7a 

262,027,800 

340,978,600 

413,842,300 

555,486,0a 

169,246,900 

178,892,500 

187,099,600 

201,265,2® 

14,669,400 

16,160,600 

17,548,300 

21,361,5a 

76,770,200 

106,733,200 

134,715,900 

185,476,7a 

86,012,330 

96,726,500 

105,517,600 

118 , 101 , 0 a 

14,100 

17,500 

20,410 

24,ar 

2,200 

3,100 

3,800 

4,801 

80,500 

91,000 

98,400 

103,03® 

2,350,000 

2,950,000 

3,807,600 

4 , 500 , 0 a 

237,300 

420,000 

857,000 

i,ia,ar 

240,000 

249,000 

262,300 

400,ar 

3,790 

34,600 

74,000 

167,aX 

4,100 billion 

5,878 billion 

8,201 billion 

12,700 bilbo® 

157 billion 

395 billion 

880 billion 

1,550 bilbo® 

70 billion 

100.3 billion 

145 billion 

220 bilbo® 

50 billion 

64.5 billion 

80 billion 

100 bilbo® 

20 billion 

35.8 billion 

65 billion 

120 bilbo® 

5,000,000 

30,000,000 

650,000,000 

2 bilbo® 

3.0 billion 

5.0 billion 

8.0 billion 

12 bilbo* 

l,00p 

3,000,000 

35,500,000 

340,000,3* 

17,100 

18,800 

21,900 

25,001 

52,000 

60,000 

63,800 

75. 

23,000 

22,500 

21,600 

35,0H 

3,100 

7,500 

10,000 

16'* 

25,000,000 

36,800,000 

47,692,000 

70 , 000 , 0 * 

45,000,000 

57,500,000 

70,239,000 

110 , 0 a xm 

1,230 

1,450 

1,800 

4,OH 

750,000,000 

990,474,400 

1,213,544,800 

2,150,0a’-3i 

150,000,000 
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Appendix I. A STATISTICAL OVERVIEW OF WORLD EVANGELIZATION, AD 33-2000, WITH PAST AND FUTURE ALTERNATIVE SCENARIOS. 
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NOTES, ASSUMPTIONS AND METHODOLOGY 

PHASES. This table is divided vertically into 3 chronological phases following 
exactly the 3-phase arrangement of the chronology. Cosmic Era III describes the 
numerical developments most likely if the Parousia/Eschaton is delayed and if 
nuclear and cosmic holocausts are avoided. 

SOURCES. Data come either from the chronology or from other original com¬ 
pilations produced specifically for this analysis of evangelization. 

YEARS. The first column refers to particular years, either BC (before Christ) 
or AD (after Christ), covering the entire span of the existence ofgenus Homo (the 
human race), from its creation in BC 5,500,000 to its ultimate extinction as described 
in our chronology under the scenario for AD 4 billion. For queries or further 
details concerning any particular year, consult first the chronology for that iden¬ 
tical year. 

STATISTICS. The 19 columns of statistics are divided into 3 distinct sections 
across the page, separated by heavy vertical lines. The first section (columns 2-5) 
deals with global population since the origin of genus Homo in BC 5,500,000. 
The second section (columns 6-14) gives global statistics of Christians (followers 
of Jesus Christ) since AD 33, preceded by a small box giving statistics of the pre- 
Christian People of God. The third section (columns 15-20) gives global statistics 
of all persons evangelized by the gospel of Christ since AD 33. 
POPULATIONS. The 3 columns in bold italic type (2,6,15) give, for each year 
shown,live populations (i.e. world or human population alive in that year), live 
Christians (i.e. Christians alive in that year) and live evangelized (i.e.evangelized 
persons alive in that year). Totals for future years include humans living off-Earth 
on space colonies. Population projections for the future and megafuture have to 
balance the possibilities of enormous numerical expansion across the Galaxy and 
Universe with the possibilities of enormous numerical reduction due to disasters 
and cataclysms. Our figures here are very conservative, i.e. at the lower end of 
current forecasts. 

CHRISTIANS. Enumeration of Christians in the table starts in AD 33. The 2 
boxes in the space above the AD 33 line do not refer to Christians: the top box 
depicts the years of origin of the various Homo species at the time, and the second 
box gives parallel statistics of the People of God in Old Testament times (the 
Israelites). 

PERCENTAGES. All columns in medium type are percentages(7,10,ll,13,16,19,20). 
Columns 7 and 16 are % of world population alive at that year; columns 10 and 
19 are % total all world population who have ever lived since AD 33; and col¬ 
umns 11 and 20 are % total all persons who have ever lived on Earth, as given 
in column 5. 

INCREMENTS. Columns in italic type headed ‘Increment’ (columns 3,8,17) are 
included to enable the reader to follow the methodology used in computing the 
following 1, 2 or 3 columns. These figures refer to new persons (new souls) born 
since the previous line’s year. Human birth rate has dropped from around 4% per 
year in prehistoric times to 3.6% per year for the world’s populations from 1900 
on (3.5% from 1850 on for Christians),to 2.8% per year by 1980; we estimate 
it will be 2.3 % by 2000, 1.7% by 2030 (UN estimates, 1980), and so will average 
2% p.a. from 2000-2100, 1% p.a. after 2100, to 0.1% p.a. after 2500 as longevity 
turns gradually into immortality. After AD 3000 we can anticipate massive growth 


and expansion due not only to natural births but far more to artificial births, art¬ 
ificial creations of new human species, mass clonings with geometric progres¬ 
sion, genetic multiplications of whole populations and races and worlds, vast 
varieties of immortality, and so on. The reader can, of course, supply whatever 
other assumptions he prefers and work out the corresponding figures. Each figure 
gives the increment in population, or Christians, or evangelized persons, up to 
the year indicated (column 1) from the preceding year indicated in column 1. 
POPULATIONS EVER. Columns 5,9,18 give, for each year shown, the grand- 
totals of, respectively, all persons of genus Homo who have ever lived on Earth 
and its colonies to date (live and dead), all Christians ever from AD 33 to date 
(live and dead), and all persons ever evangelized from AD 33 to date (live and dead). 
MARTYRS. Column 12 gives the total number of martyrs worldwide since AD 
33 up to the year shown (source: global survey to be published in The AD 2000 
Series). Column 13 gives the same total as a percentage of all Christians ever since 
AD 33. Column 14 gives the average number of martyrdoms each year based on 
the recent situation at the dates indicated. After AD 2050, no attempt at a possible 
scenario is made here. 

VERY LARGE NUMBERS. In Cosmic Era I and Cosmic Era II above, numbers 
(apart from percentages) are all given as millions, as shown by the abbreviation 
m. In Cosmic Era III, 5 larger measures are used with abbreviations (b,t,q,s,d) 
as given under Cosmic Era Ill’s title line. The largest, Id = 1 decillion, is 10 33 
or 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 (10 followed by 33 zeroes). 
BC 5,500,000. Origin of human race, genus Homo (see chronology), after 45 billion 
hominids have lived on Earth. 

AD 30. Beginning of ministry of Jesus of Nazareth; AD 33, resurrection of Jesus 
and beginning of Christian church. 

AD 2100. World population (column 2) estimated by United Nations projections 
at 10,185 million. 

AD 2200. Human population could be as low as 2 billion or as high as 1,000 billion 
(see alternative scenarios in chronology), with 30% living off-Earth on space 
colonies. 

AD 2500. Human population 25 billion (or as high as 400 billion) on Earth and 
a similar number off-Earth on space colonies; or, human population very small 
because of disastrous wars or cataclysms. 

AD 4000. Majority of human populations now off-Earth on space colonies. 
AD 10,000. Homo Sapiens evolves into Homo Noeticus (Intellectual Man). Note 
that by now the church of Christ has grown to 650 billions. 

AD 100,000. Homo Superior (Interstellar Man) evolves and expands rapidly across 
Solar System, with possible population of the order of 1 quadrillion (10 15 per¬ 
sons). The scenario envisages at this time a church of 850 trillion Christians. 
AD 1 million. Homo Galacticus evolves and spreads out to populate entire Galaxy, 
with possible population of the order of 1 septillion (10 24 persons). Virtually 
everyone is now a follower of Christ — a church of 1 septillion members. 

AD 4 billion. Final age of man as Homo Universalis, able to traverse Galaxy or 
Universe instantaneously at will; with possible population of the order of 1 decillion 
(10 33 ) persons throughout the Universe. Ultimate size of the church of Jesus Christ, 
on this scenario: 1 decillion believers. 


Reproduced from Barrett, Cosmos, Chaos, and Gospel 
(Birmingham: New Hope, 1987, pages 96, 97) 


Appendix J. DETAILED DEFINITIONS OF 55 MAJOR NEW CONCEPTS. 


The following terms are ne* n re se-.se that they are in the main relatively task’, and ‘world evangelization’, they are mainly neologisms that have come into 

new in theological and missiotog»cai ardes- Except for dosed country’, ‘unfinished widespread currency in the sphere of world mission during the 1980s. 


AD 2000 and Beyond. A slogan jsec to encapsulate the goal of completing the 
evangelization of the world by the year 2000, and keeping it evangelized in the 
subsequent years. 

AD 2000 plan. A publicly-announced plan on the part of a church, denomina¬ 
tion, mission, or agency, to achieve a specific goal or goals by the year 2000. 
advocacy. The process of taking the part of a particular unevangelized popula¬ 
tion segment, and continually seeking opportunities to present their case for a 
larger share of Christian resources. 

bite-sized pieces. Population segments which, because of either their 
homogeneity or their moderate size, are capable of being monitored by a single 
nonresidential missionary or couple. 

bulletin-boarding. Using electronic bulletin boards on which messages, notices, 
or displays are submitted by other users of microcomputers, 
closed country. A country whose government or regime has closed it to some 
major form of Christian ministry from outside, usually resident foreign missionaries, 
visiting evangelists, or freely distributed Scriptures, Christian literature, tapes or 
videos or films, or other Christian influences from outside, 
closed-country ministries. Legal or illegal modes of Christian mission and 
ministry, resident or itinerant, full-time or part-time, in countries otherwise closed 
to Christian activity. 

closing country. A country still open to outside Christian influences but whose 
increasing restrictions suggest it will become closed within a few months or years, 
databasing. Use of a large collection of data (facts or figures) in a computer, 
organized so that it can be expanded, updated, and retrieved rapidly, 
datacasting. The regular broadcasting of large quantities of computerized data 
over the airwaves for automatic reception and use by computer users, mainly with 
microcomputers. 

desktop publishing. Use of a desktop computer to write, edit, produce, format, 
typeset, publish and print sheets, documents, magazines, or even books with pro¬ 
fessional quality. 

electronic mail (E-mail). The regular sending and receiving of mail, letters, 
memos, and reports, over a computer network locally or worldwide, 
engagement. An initial stage or first step in the process of a foreign mission agen¬ 
cy formally beginning or taking responsibility for ministry in a foreign country where 
hitherto it has had no work. 

expert system. A computer software program that encapsulates the expertise 

of a recognized human expert in some domain of knowledge; consisting of a 

knowledge base (facts and heuristics or rules of thumb), an inference engine or 

reasoning system, and a natural language user interface. 

fax. Facsimile transmission of digitized pictures or text over telephone lines. 

glganetwork. See Great Commission global giganetwork. 

glgaplan. A Great Commission gigaplan is a massive currently-expanding 

organized global megaplan for world evangelization which is expending over US$1 

billion in a decade. 

global evangelization movement. A term describing the vast number of distinct 
agencies and plans directed towards world evangelization which have proliferated 
across the world since the year 1900. 

global meganetwork. See Great Commission global meganetwork, 
global network. See Great Commission global network, 
global plan. A global plan to evangelize the world is defined here as a 
documented, christocentric plan or proposal or purpose or program or scenario 
or similar variety that presupposes or starts from one or more of 10 central biblical 
themes (Great Commission, obedience of The Twelve Apostles, discipling the na¬ 
tions, global mission, worldwide witness and evangelism, world evangelization, 
End-times, Antichrist, Parousia, Millennium), which then articulates concern for 
the world’s entire population, demonstrated in a call or appeal to Christians to 
implement or envision a plan with a number of concrete elements in it, which plan 
has adequate global significance by virtue ether of its timing, or its context, or 
its novelty, or its appeal, or its persuasiveness. or its impact, or uniqueness of 
any of its elements, or its global size in cases irere ts sponsoring organization 
has work in over 50 nations of the world, or senes out over 5X00 foreign missionary 
personnel. 

God’s global envoys. Term used for nonresfoenbai - ss?onanes working with 
unevangelized population segments - dosed or dosing countries. 

Great Commission (used as an acjectrve A descrccve te^m for persons or 
organizations or plans or activities o' any natione, *. oeno— nation, or confes¬ 
sion, and which are based on Christ s G-ea: Co— sscr a-c which are actively 
working to obey it, personally and corporates 

Great Commission agency. A :• :•*£-. tease-:, .s- : cn 

publicizes its raison d’etre as obec e*:e:-*r = 3-ee: C-:— ss cn 
Great Commission Christians. 5e e-.e~e - . et. t I * r - ~: ae a* ae :* ne 

implications of Christ’s Great Co—sscr •-<: accecrec ss oersonaJ 

challenge in their lives, and whe a'e se-e* r " :;e —*e 5c«r# r C--st to 

implement it. 


Great Commission global giganetwork. This giganetwork (a concept that does 
not yet exist in practice) would be defined as a network linking all (or at least a 
majority) of global Christianity’s meganetworks in one single, immense, worldwide, 
loose, voluntary network involving at the very least electronic mail, news, faxing, 
multifaxing, bulletin boards, infobasing, and databasing, without infringing on local 
autonomy. 

Great Commission global meganetwork. A Great Commission global 
meganetwork is a global network as defined below but of larger scope and size, 
which links together a number of like-minded but distinct and separate global net¬ 
works with similar ecclesiastical stance, utilizing computer networking and involv¬ 
ing electronic mail, news services, faxing, bulletin boards, and infobasing. 
Great Commission global network. A Great Commission global network is 
a network as defined below which in addition has global significance, articulates 
the global mandate, demonstrates a global concern, has some kind of global agen¬ 
da, and undertakes concrete activities for the implementation of world evangeliza¬ 
tion. Usually, it would consist of either (a) a grouping of smaller organizations that 
are themselves Great Commission networks, or (b) a single standalone Great Com¬ 
mission network that is sufficiently large and global by itself to be so described. 
One criterion for a global network could be: an annual budget of over US$10 million, 
or employing over 1,000 full-time Christian workers. 

Great Commission network. A Great Commission network is defined as any 
agency or organization or aggregate of contacts which (1) frequently articulates 
or refers back to the Commission, (2) centers on obedience to it, (3) utilizes a 
number of computers to make the network function every day, initially utilizing 
electronic mail, and (4) results in some kind of missionary sending endeavor, 
heuristic. The use of empirical knowledge and rules of thumb in problem-solving 
by an expert or an expert system. 

human network. The linking together of people as nodes horizontally (as equals, 
without hierarchy or executive authority) of numbers of individuals or organiza¬ 
tions to address common interest or problems. 

infobasing. Use of a large collection of useful, understandable, and easily retriev¬ 
ed information stored in a computer. Information is more useful than raw data (facts 
and figures) but less organized than knowledge (understanding, learning) or 
wisdom (superior understanding). 

knowledge base. A collection of data, rules, inferences, and procedures in a 
specific field of interest, organized to form the basis for an intelligent computer 
expert system. 

limited-access country. A country whose government or regime limits access 
by foreign missionaries wishing to reside, usually by small or decreasing quotas 
or shorter residence permits. 

master global plan. A possible global plan to evangelize the world which would 
encompass and incorporate the ministries of all other existing global plans, fit¬ 
ting them into some kind of master global framework, 
matching up. The process of linking a particular unevangelized population seg¬ 
ment with a particular nonresidential missionary whose vocation it would be to 
see that the segment becomes evangelized by AD 2000. 
megacity. A metropolis or other city with a population of over one million persons, 
megamlnlstry. A specific global or other large-scale ministry reaching or 
evangelizing over one million persons a day, or (in earlier years) over 1% of the 
world’s population every year. 

megamissionary. A term coined for a missionary who is engaged in or working 
with a megaministry. 

meganetwork. See Great Commission global meganetwork, 
megapeople. An ethnolinguistic people speaking a single mother tongue whose 
population numbers over one million. 

megaplan. A Great Commission global megaplan is a large currently-expanding 
organized global plan for world evangelization, expending over US$100 million 
in a decade. 

ministry options. A list of possible or potential ministries or missionary or 
evangelistic approaches that a nonresidential missionary draws up, which he con¬ 
siders could be undertaken by various agents and agencies on behalf of his target 
segment. 

monovocatlonal. In contrast to bivocational persons (describing tentmakers or 
missionaries with the dual vocation of (a) a secular profession in a closed courv 
try, undertaken in order to exercise (b) part-time Christian witness or service), 
monovocational persons describes missionaries whose main or only vocation anc 
profession is full-time Christian service with particular emphasis on the ministry 
of evangelization. 

monitoring. The process of regularly tracking and recording the progress ? 
evangelization in a particular unevangelized population segment, wtr sceca 
reference to measuring the impact of all Great Commission activates arc 
influences. 

networking. In the present book, this term usually refers to electro^ c necBom- 
ing, involving the regular linking of 3 or more computers. 
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nonresidential missionary. This concept describes a full-time, appointed, 
salaried or supported professional career missionary of any nationality, who is 
assigned by his or her board or agency in any country—through a matching pro¬ 
cess designed to concentrate on the priorities of first-time evangelization and to 
avoid gaps or inadvertent duplications with other agencies—to a ministry to one 
single unevangelized population segment of the unevangelized world (one 
metropolis, one people, or one country). 

If married, with his or her spouse as co-worker, he resides with his family out¬ 
side that segment or its country (either because legal residence as a missionary 
is prohibited or otherwise impossible, or because for other reasons it is inadvisable 
or unnecessary) and is based in an open city with good international communica¬ 
tions facilities. 

He then networks with all other concerned Great Commission Christians, local 
and otherwise, denominations and agencies, who are targeting, or want to target 
the same segment, with the overarching objective of seeing to it that all persons 
in his population segment become evangelized by AD 2000 (which means their 
having had the opportunity to hear and respond to the gospel), and that at least 
a hundred new converts be made (by all parties) and a beachhead church be 
planted (at least 4 or 5 local groups, or churches, or organized church fellowships) 
in that segment by that time. 

The essential elements of his task include him doing the following: 

1. Accept as his personal vocation a full-time ministry concentrating on strategiz- 
ing for the evangelization of his segment in cooperation with other Great Com¬ 
mission parties. 

2. Research and survey the whole secular, religious, and Christian situation 
of that single segment, thus becoming expert on the subject within his first six 
months. 

3. Learn and become proficient in that segment’s main language and culture 
(market fluency, that is the ability to get around), thus gaining an entree and pro¬ 
viding credibility among all specialists in the subject of that population segment. 

4. Draw up and help to see implemented a wide range of ministry and 
megaministry options directed toward that segment. 

5. Report briefly on a monthly standard form or short telecommunication to his 
board, outlining progress with that segment, to enable adequate monitoring and 
assistance to proceed. 

6. Relate throughout (entirely voluntarily, of course, and either directly or through 
his board) in a two-way relationship to the World Evangelization Database and 


its associated global network of infobases (using optional laptop computer), which 
network in the World Evangelization Expert System, which in turn will answer his 
information requests and will regularly update him with new information, contacts, 
and suggestions. 

7. Become an advocate or lobby at home and abroad, among his own consti¬ 
tuency and wider, for his segment’s legitimate rights to mission, evangelization, 
and all necessary resources. 

8. Relate as part of a global team to his board’s other nonresidential missionaries, 
each of whom has been assigned to a different segment, possibly with small 
clusters of two to six couples and singles assigned to widely separated segments, 
but all sharing accommodation in major world-class cities. 

overarching objectiva The long-term goal, over and above all short-term discipl- 
ing or evangelistic endeavors, of giving every people and population on Earth the 
opportunity to hear the gospel with understanding and to become disciples of 
Christ by the year 2000. 

restricted-access country. A country whose government or regime restricts 
access by foreign missionaries wishing to reside, foreign Christians wishing to 
visit, or foreign Christian literature, broadcasting or other Christian ministries or 
influences. 

segmentizatlon. The process of dividing the world’s population into meaningful 
small segments—usually countries, peoples, or cities—in order to assist with their 
targeting and evangelization. 

standalone. Used of a computer which serves only its immediate user without 
being linked or networked to other computers. 

teleporting. The transmission of very large quantities of digitized data by telecom¬ 
munication routed through teleports (specialized ground stations handling huge 
volumes daily). 

unevangellzed population segment. A bite-sized chunk of population, or a 
manageable homogeneous piece, capable of being targeted by a missionary or 
couple with a view to its evangelization. 

unfinished task. The remaining task of the Christian church on Earth viewed 
as the church’s responsibility within God’s plan for the world; usually viewed as 
completing the fulfillment of Christ’s Great Commission, 
world evangelization. The term used for the goal of reaching the entire world 
with the gospel of Christ, or of giving every people and population on Earth the 
opportunity to hear the gospel with understanding and to become disciples of 
Christ. 
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543 plans for world evangelization have been generated in 
the 20th-century alone. Along with geopolitical data and the 
analytic tools of researchers in many countries, these plans 
are resources for all Great Commission Christians. 



The church, say authors David Barrett and James Reap^- 
some, does at last appear to have achieved a degree of 
obedience to the Great Commission for the first time 
since the days of the early church. 

On the basis of painstaking research, Barrett and Rear^ 
some document 

* the present distribution of Christian resources (“We 
have known for a long time that Christians receive i 
much larger share of the Earth’s resources than ther 
numbers warrant.”) and 

* the rise of a global evangelization movement in term.' 
of 788 plans generated from the time of the earf* 
church until the present (“From an average of 2? 
global plans per generation in the 19th century . 

to 84 per generation in the third decade of the 20ds 
century.” And, they say, the generation immediateh 
before us produced 200 distinct global plans, a trenc 
continuing at the rate of one new plan per week.) 

Seven Hundred Plans to Evangelize the World continues 
the process of making resources available to the Chris¬ 
tian world—for one purpose: to help Christians com¬ 
plete the unfinished task of global evangelization. 

This title, sixth in The AD 2000 Series, follows up 
Barrett’s Evangelize! A Historical Survey of the Con¬ 
cept , published in 1987. In that title, the development 
of world evangelization was described in terms of the 
global missions task: who has said what? when? 

Seven Hundred Plans to Evangelize the World pro¬ 
vides—for the first time—a comprehensive look at the 
how of global evangelization. How have Christian 
planned to accomplish the Great Commission? Ho« 
have specific plans failed? or succeeded? Which plans 
are failing today? Which are succeeding? 

The clear diagrams and 22 tables in the text itself, aoc 
10 appendixes in this volume, provide a wealth of data 
for churches, denominations, mission boards, mission¬ 
ary societies, missionaries, administrators, missiolo- 
gists—all who are serious about reaching the world for 
Jesus Christ. 
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